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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 



TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1984 

% U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on the Constitution, 

* Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9.31 a.m., in room 
SD-226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Orrin G. Hatch 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator DeConcini. 

Staff present: Stephen J. Markman, chief counsel and staff direc- 
tor; Randal * R. Rader, general counsel; Carol Epps, chief clerk; and 
Deborah Fahl, clerk, Subcommittee on the Constitution; and Mike 
Wootten, counsel. Judiciary Committee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ORRIN G. HATCH, A VS. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
THE CONSTITUTION 

Senator Hatch. We are happy to call this subcommittee to order. 

The framers of the Constitution in the 1787 Convention and the 
authors of the Bill of Bights in the First Congress did not include 
within our Nation's founding document any declarations with re- 
spect to an official language. In the absence of a specific delegation 
of Federal authority, the power to dictate policies regarding lan- 
guage was reserved to the States, or to the people under the 10th 
amendment. 

Leaving the question of official language policies to the States 
was most likely not an oversight by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Colonial America was a land characterized by diverse immi- 
grant populations. Its people were well-acquainted with the poten- 
tial hardships of a community with different languages. 
* For instance, Benjamin Franklin, in a 1755 publication, was 
bothered by the influx of German-speaking immigrants into his be- 
loved Pennsylvania. 

jl T* 18 fevers were well acquainted with the difficulty of assimi- 

lating non-English-speaking peoples into the American melting pot. 
After these immigrant Americans had sacrificed together to win in- 

. dependence, however, the framers had a hardy respect for diversi- 

* ty. 

Indeed, Franklin, deleted his anti-German sentiments from later 
publications of his observations. Franklin and the other framers 
commended many public policy questions, including matters relat- 
ing to languages, to resolution by State and local authorities. 

(l) 
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The States have exercised their authority with respect to lan- 
guage. Five States have expressly designated English as the official 
tongue for all State government business. As recently as 1981, the 
Governor of Virginia signed a law making English the "official lan- 
guage" of the Commonwealth and specifying that "school boards 
have no obligation to teach the standard curriculum in a language 
other than English." , . , 

Eleven States require all public education, except foreign lan- 
guage instruction, to take place in English. Ten States, on the 
other hand, require bilingual public education in areas where sub- 
stantial numbers of students have a mother tongue other than 
English. In conformity with the vision of the framers, States have 
adapted their policies with respect to language to their own par- 
ticular needs. 

The year 1968 marked the passage of the first Federal law enun- 
ciating a policy for language instruction. The Bilingual Education 
Act offered financial assistance for programs meeting the "special 
educational needs" of non-English-speaung students. In 1968, the 
act did not declare whether meeting "special needs'' meant helping 
students make a quick transition to English proficiency, or teach- 
ing students entire!} in their own mother tongue. In 1974, howev- 
er, the act was amended to strengthen the latter bicultural tenden- 
cy of the program. 

In 1974, the Supreme Court made bilingual education a civil 
rights issue. In the c^se of Lau v. Nichols, the Court ruled that fail- 
ure to provide education for Chinese students in their native 
tongue constituted a violation of the 1964 Civil Rights Act prohibi- 
tion against discrimination based on national origin. Thus, any 
school district receiving Federal aid was obliged to "take affirma- 
tive steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its in- 
structional program to these students." 

Although the Supreme Court did not take a position on whether 
bilingual education was to be a means to achieve English proficien- 
cy or an end in itself, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare at that time instituted regulations favoring the broader in- 
terpretation of bilingual education. Rather than learn English, 
many non-English-speaking students continued their education in 
their native tongues. In August 1980, the Department of Education 
proposed to replace these earlier Lau remedies with even more de- 
tailed and stringent rules. Wherever 25 or more students in 2 con- 
secutive grades had limited English proficiency, these regulations 
would have required all substantive academic courses to be offered 
in the students native languages. 

The nationwide cost of compliance with these procedures was es- 
timated to be as high as $8 billion over 5 years. Incoming Educa- 
tion Secretary T.H. Bell withdrew these proposed rules as harsh, 
inflexible, burdensome, unworkable, and incredibly costly. 

In 1975, Congress ventured again into language policymaking 
when it amended the Voting Rights Act to require bilingual ballots 
where there is a considerable number of citizens who do not speak 
English. These ballots are currently required in at least 30 States. 

This brings us to today's hearing, the first in the history of our 
Republic on the subject of designating an official language by con- 
stitutional amendment. At the outset of this hearing, I would like 



to make an observation about the gravity of considering amend- 
ments to the* Constitution. The Constitution provides a framework 
within which each succeeding generation may resolve the social 
controversies unique to that era. It is not the vehicle to make the 
adjustments in legal policy necessitated by changing circumstances. 
Attempting to inculcate the mores and perspectives of any particu- 
lar time and plan in the Constitution will inhibit the document's 
usefulness for resolving problems to arise in times and places we 
cannot now foresee. 

Regardless of the merit of current hiiingualiam policy, a constitu- 
tional response to these problems of recent origin may overlook the 
fundamental character of our Constitution and create more prob- 
lems than it would resolve. 

For instance, the amendment before the subcommittee today 
raises the following immediate questions in my mind: 

Would this language reverse the Meyer case? 

In the absence of any State action language, could this amend- 
ment empower Congress to outlaw private utilization of any par- 
ticular language? 

Would this amendment allow exceptions where public health or 
safety might be endangered by limiting public declarations to a 
single language? 

Would this 'amendment allow public school teachers to use differ- 
ent languages for the purpose of teaching English to non-English- 
speaking students? If so, what legal tests would differentiate this 
form of bilingual education from bilingual education designed to 
preserve the native tongue? 

What effect would this amendment have on the admission of ad- 
ditional States to the Union, particularly if those new States are 
not predominantly English speaking/ 

Other questions will undoubtedly arise as we examine this 
amendment. It is nonetheless important that we give adequate con- 
sideration to these issues. This subcommittee is dedicated to the ex- 
amination of the full implications of this and other eonstitutitmai 
amendment proposals, and I welcome the opportunity to explore 
this amendment with today's witnesses. 

At this point, I will place my prepared statement along with 
a statement cf Senator Denton in the record. Also, the text of S J. 
Res. 1(57. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR ORRIN 6. HATCH 



The Framers of the Constitution in the 1/87 Convention 
and the authors of the blll of rights in the first congress 
did not include within our nation s founding document any 
declarations with respect to an official language- in the 
absence of a specific delegation of federal authority, the 
powfr to dictate policies regarding language ww.. reserved 
to the states ... or to the people • ( 1uth amendment ) • 

Leaving the question or official language policie's to 

THE STATES WAS MOST LIKELY NOT A OVERSIGHT BY THE FRAMERS- 

Colonial America was a land characterized by diverse 

IMMIGRANT POPULATIONS- ITS PEOPLE WERE WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE POTENTIAL HARDSHIPS OF A COMMUNITY WITH DIFFERENT 

i ANtmAcrs. For instance, Benjamin Franklin, in a i/>'> 

PUBLICATION, WAS BOTHERED BY THE INFLUX OF GERMAN* SPEAK J NG 
IMMiRRAr'S INTO HIS BELOVED PENNSYLVANIA: 

Why • ioulo the Palatine (German) buors be suffered • • . 

TO ESTABLISH THEIR LANGUAGE AND MANNERS TO THE EXCLUSION 

of ours? Why should Pennsylvania, founded by English, 

BECOME A COLONY OF ALIENS, WHO WILL SHORTLY BE SO 
NUMEROUS AS TO GERMAN I ZE US INSTEAD OF OURANGL tFY 1 NG 

them? (OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCREASE OF MANKIND- ) 
The framers were well acquainted with the difficulty of 

ASSIMILATING NON~ENGLiSH~SPEAK I NO PEOPLES INTO THE AMERICAN 
MELTING POT- AFTER THESE IMMIGRANT AMERICANS HAD SACRIFICED 
TOGFTHER TO WIN INDEPENDENCE, HOWEVER, THE FRAMERS HAD A 
HARDY RESPECT FOR DIVERSITY. INDEED FRANKLIN DELETED HIS 

anti-German sentiments from later publications of his 
OBSERVATIONS- Franklin and the other Framers commended many 

PUBLIC POLICY QUESTIONS, INCLUDING* MATTERS RELATING TO 

languages, to resolution by state and local authorities. 

The states have exercised their authority with respect 
to Language • Five states have expressly designated English 

"AS THE OFFICIAL TONGUE FOR ALL STATE GOVERNMENT BUSINESS- 
As RECENTLY AS 1981 THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA SIGNED A LAW 
MAKING FNGLISH THF "OFFICIAL LANGUAGE* OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND SPECIFYING THAT "SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE NO OBLIGATION TO 

teach the .standard curriculum in a language other than 
English." Eleven states require all public education, 

EXCEPT FOREIGN LANGUAGF INSTRUCTION, TO TAKE PLACE IN 

English. Ten states, on the othfr hand, require bilingual 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AREAS WHERE SUBSTANTIAL NUMBERS OF 
STUDENTS HA VF A MOTHER TONGUE OTHER THAN ENGLISH* IN 
CONFORMITY WITH THE VISION OF THE FRAMERS* STATES HAVE 
ADAPTED THF S R POLICIES WITH RESPECT TO LANGUAGE TO THF I R OWN 
PARI ICULAR NEEDS. ? 

LARLY IN THE H I STORY OF THE REPUBLIC, CONGRESS RESPECTED 
THF PREROGATIVES OF THE STATES AND REFRAINED FROM ARSFRT'I NG 
LANGUAGF POLICIES- NEVERTHELESS CONGRESS WAS REQUIRED TO 
IMflDI IN THE 1710s, IRmOs, AND AGAIN IN 1 8f>? WHETHFR TO . 
PUBLISH GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN- IT DECLINED TO/ f 
DO SO- 

As WFSfWARD EXPANSION OPENED THE GREAT FRONTIER, 
IMMIGRANTS FLOWED INTO AMERICA FROM EUROPE AND ASIA IN 
ENORMOUS NUMBERS- THIS RAISED AGAIN THE QUESTION OF 
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• English's importance as an aspect of assimilating immigrants 
into the American culture. Theodore Roosevelt made the 
case for the affirmative: 

A MAN WHO SPEAKS ONLY GERMAN OR SWEDISH MAY NEVERTHFLFSS 
BE A MOST USEFUL AMERICAN CITIZEN; BUT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 
FOR HIM TO DERIVE THE FULL BENEFIT HE SHOULD FROM 

American citizenship. . . I want to make as strong a 

PLEA AS I POSSIBLY CAN AGAINST HYPHENATED AMERICANS OF 
EVERT KINO, WHETHER GeRMAN'AMER I CANS/ IRISH "AMERICANS/ 

• or native Americans. The word American is broad enough 

TO COVER US ALL* 
t 

President Woodrow Wilson also discouraged hypenatfd" 
Americanism. 

During this era, the states werc.ouite active in 

PROVIDING INCENTIVES FOR IMMIGRANTS TO LEARN ENGLISH. Th|S 

enthusiasm of the states reached Its high water mark just 
P ,UHV% T ?i. s V?S|5! Court decision of Meyer v* Nfrrasha. 
iibi U.S. 5Su (1922).) The Never case challenged a Nebraska 

STATUTE 3ARRING THE USE OF ANY FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* IN THE WAKE OF WORLD-WAR I, ShIO HAD A 
SIMILAR STATUTE PROHIBITING THE TEACHING OF GERMAN- 
NEBRASKA ARGUED THAT ITS STATUTE WAS NECESSARY TO "-INSURE 
THAT THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE SHALL BE THE MOTHER TONGUE • • . 
OF THE CHILDREN . . . WHO WILL EVENTUALLY BECOME THE 
CITIZENS OF THIS COUNTRY." (Id. ;.T 394. ) The SUPREME COURT 
REJECTED THIS ARGUMENT AND STRUCK DOWN THE STATUTE AS 
VIOLATIVE OF THE "RIGHT OF PARENT* ... TO INSTRUCT THFiR 
CHILDREN IJNOFR THE L IHEltTY CI Al»SF OF THF FoilRTFFNTll 

Ahfndment. (in- at 100.) Kith the Msyfr case defining thf 

LIMITS OF STATE AUTHOR I TV AND THE TENTH AMENDMENT DERJNING 
THE LIMITS OF FEDERAL AUTHORITY, LITTLE SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 
IN LANGUAGE POLICIES OCCURRED UNTIL 1968. 

1%8 HARKED THE PASSAGE OF THE FIRST FEDERAL LAW 
ENUNCIATING A POLICY FOR LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION. ThF 

Bilingual Education Act offered financial assistance for 

PROGRAMS MEETING THE "SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS* OF NON" 

Lnglisi.-speaking students. In 19G8, the Act did not dfclarl 

WHETHFR MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS* MEANT HELPING STUDENTS MAKF 
A QUICK TRANSITION TO ENGLISH PROFICIENCY OR TEACHING 
STtJDFNTS ENTIRELY IN THFJR MOTHER .TONGUE • In 197'1, iiOWFVFR/ 
THE ACT 'WAS AMENDED TO STRENGTHEN THE LATTER BICULTURAL 
TENDENCY OF THE PROGRAM. 

In 1974, the Supreme Court made bilingual education a 

CIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE. IN THE CASE OF LAU V. MlCHOlg . THE 
LQURT RULED THAT FAILURE TO PROVIDE EDUCTION FOR CHINESE 
^TUDENTS I " THEIR NATIVE TONGUE CONSTITUTED A VIOLATION OF 

"the 1954 Civil Rights Act prohibition against discrimination 

BASED ON NATIONAL ORIGIN* (414 U.S. 563 (1974)* V THUS/ 
A,NY SCHOOL DISTRICT RECEIVING FEDERAL AID WAS OBLIGED TO 
TAKE AFFIRMATIVE STEPS TO RECTIFY THE LANGUAGE DEFICIENCY 
IN ORDER TO OPEN ITS INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM TO THESE 

STUDENTS « (Id. at 568. ) 

Although the Supreme Court did not take a position on 
whethfr bilingual education was to re a means to achlfvf 

tNGLISH PROFICIENCY OR AN END IN ITSELF/ THE DEPARTMENT OF 

health/ Education and Welfare instituted regulations 

FAVORING THE BROADER INTERPRETATION OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION- 
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Rather than learn, English, many non-English-speaking 

STUDENTS CONTINUED THEIR EDUCATION IN THEIR NATIVE TONGUES' 

In Acgust of-1 m 0, the Department of Education proposed to 

REPLACE THESE EARLIER UU REMEDIES WITH EVENMORE DETAILED 
AND STRINGENT RULES* WHEREVER TWENTY FIWE OR MORE STUDENTS 
IN TWO CONSECUTIVE GRADES HAD LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY, 
THESE REGULATIONS WOULD HAVE REQUIRED ALL SUBSTANT f VE 
ACADEMIC COURSES TO BE OFFERED IN THE STUDENTS NATIVE 
LANGUAGES- ThF. NATIONWIDE COST OF COMPLIANCE W I Tit THESE 
PROCEDURES WAS ESTIMATED TO BE AS HIGH AS $5 B ILL I ON OVER 
FIVE- YEARS. INCOMING EDUCATION SECRETARY T«H« BELL 
WITHDREW THESE PROPOSED RULES AS "HARSH, INFLEXIR4-E, 

URDENSOME, UNWORKABLE, AND INCREDIBLY COSTLY* PRES. DENT 
RFARAN EXPRESSED" A FEW WEEKS LATER SOME OF THE REASONING 
BEHIND THIS ACTION: 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY WRONG AND AGAINST AMERICAN CONCEPTS TO 
HAVE A BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM THAT IS NOW OPENLY, 
ADMITTEDLY DEDICATED TO PRESERVING THEIR NATIVE LANGUAGE 
AND NEVER RETTING THEM ADEQUATE IN ENGLISH £0 THEY CAN 

get out into the job market and participate* 
In 1975, Congress ventured again into language 

I'OL 1 C YMAK i NO WHEN IT AMENDED THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT t 0 
REQUIRE BILINGUAL BALLOTS WHERE THERE IS A CONSIDERABLE 
NUKBPR OF CITIZENS WHO DO NOT SPEAK CNGLI SH* IhESE BALLOTS 
ARE CURRENTLY REQUIRED IN AT LEAST 30 STATES* 

Recently there has been some backlash against the notion 

THAT 8 i L I NfiUAI. ! SM OUGHT TO BE A MATTER OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
POLICY DICTATED BY FEDERAL OFFICIALS AND COURTS* IN PlAIMI, 
A REFERENDUM REPEALED 1973 RESOLUTION THAT HAD MADE THE 
COUNTY OFFICIALLY BILINGUAL* IN SAN FRANCISCO, A REFERENDUM 
ADVISED THAT BILINGUAL UALL0T& SHOULD BE ABOLISHED* A 
SIMILAR REFERENDUM HAS QUALIFIED FOR THE 1984 CALIFORNIA 

state ballot - 

This brings us to. today's hearing — the first in the 

HISTORY OF OUR REPUBLIC ~ ON THE SUBJECT OF DESIGNATING BY 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT AN OFFICIAL LANGUAGE* AT THE 
OUTSET OF THIS HtARING, I WOULD LIKE TO MAKE AN OBSERVATION 
ABOUT THE GRAVITY OF CONSIDERING AMENDMENTS TO THE 

Constitution* The Constitution provides a framework within 

WHICH EACH SUCCEEDING GENERATION MAY RESOLVE THE SOCIAL 
CONTROVERSIES -UNIQUE TO THAT ERA* IT IS NO' THE VEHICLE TO 
MAKE THE ADJUSTMENTS IN LEGAL POLICY NECESSI.ATED BY 
CHANGING CIRCUMSWES^ ATTEMPTING ™ INCULCATE THE MORES 
AND PERSPECTIVES of*~StfY PARTICULAR TIME AND Pfc^E 1M THE • 

Constitution will inhibit the document s usefulness for 
resolving problems to arise in times and places we cannot 
now "Foresee* 

Regardless of the merit of current bilingualism policy, 

A CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSE TO THESE PROBLEMS OF RECENT ORIGIN 
MAY OVERLOOK THE FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTER OF OUR CONSTITUTION 
AND CREATE MORE PROBLEMS THAN IT WOULD RESOLVE* 'OR 
INSTANCE, THE AMENDMENT BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TODAY RAISES 
THE FOLLOWING IMMEDIATE QUESTIONS IN MY MIND: WOULD THIS 
LANGUAGE REVERSE THE NEVER CASE? 1« THE ABSENCE OF ANY 
STATE ACTION LANGUAGE, COULD' THIS AMENDMENT EMPOWER CONGRESS 
TO OUTLAW PRIVATE UTILIZATION OF ANY PARTICULAR LANGUAGE? 

Would this amendment allow exceptions where public health or 

SAFETY MIGHT BE ENDANGERED BY LIMITING PUBLIC DECLARATIONS 
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TO A SINGLE LANGUAGE? MOULD THIS AMENDMENT ALLOW PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS TO USE DIFFERENT LANGUAGES FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF TEACHING ENGLISH TO NON~£ft$L ! SH~S PEAK I NG STUDENTS? IF 
SO, WHAT LEGAL TESTS WOULD DIFFERENTIATE THIS FORM OF 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION FROM BILINGUAL EDUCATION DESIGNED TO 
PRESERVE THr NATIVE TONOIIE? NltAT EFFECT WOULD THIS 
AMENDMENT HAVE ON THE ADMISSION OF ADDITIONAL SI AXES TO THE 

Union, particularly if those new states are not 
predominantly english-speaking? other questions will 

UNDOUBTEDLY ARISE AS WE EXAMINE THIS AMENDMENT- It IS 
NONETHELESS IMPORTANT THAT WE GIVE ADEGUATE CONSIDERATION TO 
THESE ISSUES* THIS SUBCOMMITTEE IS DEDICATED TO THE 
EXAMINATION OF THE FULL IMPLICATIONS OF THIS AND OTHER 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT PROPOSALS* I WELCOME THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO EXPLORE THIS AMENDMENT WITH TODAY ' S 
WITNESSES* / 
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Prepared Statement of Hon, Jeremiad Denton, a U.S. Senator 
From the State of Alabama. 

Nr. Chairman 

There is a growing trend in our country, in roth public and 

PRIVATE POLICY, TO EMPHASIZE BILIN&UALISM. As A RESULT, WE ARE 
WITNESSING A STEADY EROSION IN THE USE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To REVERSE THE EROSICN, SENATOR HuDOLESTON HAS INTRODUCED 

S.J. Res. 167, which would amend the Constitution to make English 

THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE UNITED STATES* I COMMEND SENATOR 
NUDDLESTON FOR INTRODUCING THAT MUCH NEEDED RESOLUTION, WHICH J 
HAVE COSPONSORED, AND I COMMEND YOU, Mr. CHAIRMAN, FOR HOLDING 

today 1 s hearing. 

Most Americans incorrectly assume that English is the 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. ALTHOUGH IT IS THE 
NORMAL LANGUAGE FOR PUBLIC DISCOURSE AND THE MARKETPLACE, THE 

Federal government spends in excess of $130 million each year 

SUBSIDIZING THE EDUCATION OF NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING IMMIGRANT 
JSCHOOL CHILDREN* ORIGINALLY, THOSE PROGRAMS WERE UNDERTAKEN WITH 
THE INTENTION OF SOFTENING THE PASN CF ASSIMILATING IMMIGRANTS 
INTO OUR CULTURE SY BEGINNING EDUCATIONAL INSTRUCTION IN THEIR 
NATIVE TONGUE* UNFORTUNATELY, HOWEVER, BILINGUAL EDUCATION IS NO 
LONGER A TRANSITIONAL MEANS OF TEACHING IMMIGRANT CHILDREN • 

Rather, it has become a practice that promotes the preservation 
of separate cultural identities while, at the same time, 

ALIENATING THE IMMIGRANT FROM THE MAINSTREAM OF AMERICAN SOCIETY- 

The Constitutional amendment proposed by Senator Huddleston 

HAS BEEN CONSIDERED BY THE SENATE BEFORE* A SIMILAR RC«OLUTION 
WAS ATTACHED AS AN AMENDMENT TO THE IMMIGRATION REFORM ACT OF 
19S2, WHICH WAS PASSED BY THE SENATE WITH 78 AFFIRMATIVE VOTES* 

Still, English is not recognized or treated by the U.S. 
Government as the country's official language* As a result, the 
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newest 1 mm i ghauts to the united states, unlike their 
predecessors, are not u earn! ns english- for example, over 10 
million Americans can speak only Spanish and, if current trends 
continue, by the year 2030 more than half of california's 
population mill be spani sh~speaki ng . similar problems are 
developing with other, smaller, immigrant groups* we are 
witnessing a dangerous development in the cultural history of our 
nation: The Federal government is endorsing and supporting the 
development of a multilingual united states* 



Federal and state government agencies spend $138 billion a 
year on bilingual education- they produce well over 2,000 
publications in 32 different languages each year. the policies 
that make those practices possible are the direct result of 
special interest groups that attempt to maintain strict ethnic 
identities through a de-emphasis of english* 

The erosion of English as the primary language of the United 
States can be seen in many cities throughout the country. In 
some major metropolitan areas, english has become a second 
language* some cities even publish election ballots in several 
languages so as to accomodate citizens who cannot read english- . 
the promoters of such policies ignore the facts that non~engltsh 
speaking persons theoretically could not have passed the 
Naturalization Examination, which requires English compentency, 

AND THAT IT IS DIFFICULT FOR NON'EnGIISH SPEAKING VOTERS TO 
EaAMINE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES SINCE CAMPAIGNS AND MOST 

media coverage use the english language. 

The growing problem of illiteracy in English is shown sy 
every Census. In 1970, only 8 million Americans spoke a language 
other than English at home, but by 1930 that ficure had increased 
to 20 million. The current policy of providing venacular ballots 
for immigrant americans provides no incentive to them to learn 
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EXSUSH. IN PACT* BY C0NDCNIN5 60VERNNENT SPONSORED 
BILINfiUALISM* THE U.S. IS OISCOURASINR POREIGN'SORN AMERICANS 

FROM LEARNING ENGLISH. w 

t 

COMMAND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS INDISPUTABLY A QUALITY 
THAT ONE RUST POSSESS T" 'liJOME SUCCESSFUL IN OUN COUNTRY • 

American business is conducted almost exclusively i# English* 
Non-English speaking tradesmen operate at a severe disadvantage 
to their English-speaking couNf erparts. 'You'd have to be a 

DAMNED FOOL NOT TO REALIZE THAT ENGLISH IS THE OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE/ NOTED HISPANIC LEADER RALPH HURTADQ. # If YOU DlN'T 

speak English, you're a oismwasnl*** 

The hilingual policy of the government is discriminatory in 
nature • There is no room for upward mobility i* a society if one 
oorr mot speak the language* Mere English to be made the 
official language of the United States, however, all immigrants, 

ALL OUR CITIZENS, WOULD BE STIMULATED TO LEARN ENGLISH. 

The Department of Education has suggested repeatedly that 

MONEY NO* APPROPRIATED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION WOULD BE BETTER 
SPENT TEACH I N6 CHILDREN TO SPEAK, READ, AND WRITE IN ENGLISH. 

The Department believes that efforts to assimilate immigrant 

CHILDREN INTO AMERICA!! SOCIETY BY TEACHING THEM IN THEIR NATIVE 
TONGUES OUTWEIGHS ANY ATTEMPTS TO STRESS THE I NC0NTR07ERTAELE 
IMPORTANCE OP MASTERING ENGLISH. SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS USE 
PUBLIC SERVICES SUCH AS BILINGUAL EDUCATION TO HEIGHTEN THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF BELONGING TO ANOTHER HERITAGE RATHER THAN 
PREPARING THEIR CHILDREN FOR FULL AND SUCCESSFUL PARTICIPATION IN 

American society. 

Many civil liberty groups are concerned that an amendment to 
make English the official language of the United States would 

DISCRIMINATE AGAINST NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES- SENATOR 
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HuDDLESTON HAS PROVIDED ASSURANCES, HOWEVER, THAT AMERICANS WILL 
BE FREE TO USE THE LANGUAGES OF THE! R CHOICE, ALTHOUGH THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF THOSE LANGUAGES MILL NOT BE SUBSIDIZED BY THE 

government. 

The English Language Amendment would not prohibit or 

DISCOURAGE THE USE OF OTHER LANGUAGES AND THE ENJOYMENT OF OTHER 
CULTURES IN PRIVATE CONTEXTS, SUCH AS IN HOMES, CHURCHES, 
COMMUNITIES, PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS, COMMERCE, AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, NOR WOULD IT PROHIBIT THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE NATION'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES- MOREOVER, THE 

Amendment would not prevent the use of a "second language for 

PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY IN LIMITED CIRCUMSTANCES- 

Passage of the Amendment would help to preserve the basic 

INTERNAL UNITY THAT IS REQUIRED FOR A STABLE AND GROWING NATION. 

Host important, it would give national attention to the problem 

OF A LANGUAGE BARRIER THAT PLAGUES MILLIONS OF AMERICANS EACH 
YEAR. IT WOULD HELP SAVE LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS THE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS THAT THEY NOW SPEND ON BILJNGUAL EDUCATION 
THAT DUPLICATES OTHER PROGRAMS, AND ALLOW THEM TO CHANNEL THOSE 
FUNDS INTO MORE DESERVING EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS. SINCE VOTING BY 
CITIZENS IS THE METHOD OF CHOOSING ELECTED OFFICIALS AT ALL 
LEVELS AND IS THE ESSENTIAL FIRST STEP OUR PROCESS OF DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT, THE AMENDMENT WOULD PROHIBIT THE PRINTING OF BALLOTS 
IN ANY LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH. 

Adoption of the English Language Amendment would discourage 

DISCRIMINATION AND EXPLOITATION BY MAKING IT CLEAR TO IMMIGRANT 
PARENTS AND CH 1.0 REN THAT LEARNING ENGLISH. IS INDISPENSABLE FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN AMERICA'S SOCIETY AND ECONOMY* It WOULD ASSIST 
IN SPEEDING THEM INTO THE MAINSTREAM OF OUR COUNTRY'S LIFE AS 
RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. 
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America ts a nation of immigrants- Our greatness has stemmed. 

FROM OUR ABILITY TO ASSIMILATE VAST NUMBERS OF PEOPLE FROM MANY 
. DIFFERENT CULTURES. N"£ HAVE MAO A COMMON LANGUAGE ON WHICH TO 
BUILD OUR SUCCESS- IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT THE SENATE I IS THE 

English Language ^nendnent so that the United States kill remain 
"One Nation. . . • indivisible." 

I commend Senator Huddleston for his leadership in 

INTRODUCING THE RESOLUTION, AND I COMP END YOU, Mr- CHAIRMAN, *0R 
DRAWING ATTENTION TO A VERY IMPORTANT ISSUE BY CONDUCTING TODAY* S 
HEARING* 

Thank you. Nr. Chairman. 
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98th CONGRESS 
$ 1st Session 



S. J. RES. 167 



Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States with respect to 

the English language. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

September 21 {legislative day, September 19), 1983 
Mr. Hi'odi.enton (for himself, Mr. Bitedick, Mr. Symms, Mr. Randolph, and 
Mr. ZoRitfHKY) introduced the following joint resolution; which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 



JOINT RESOLUTION 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the English language. 

1 Resolved by the Senate and Home of Representatives ' 

2 of the United States of America in Congress assembled 

3 (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That the fol- 

4 lowing article is proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 

5 tion of the United; States, which shall be valid to all intents 

6 and purposes as part of the Constitution if ratified by the 

7 legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 

8 seven years after its submission to the States for ratification: 

U. 

erJc 20 
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1 "Article — 

2 "Section 1. The English language shall be the" official 

3 language of the United States. 

4 "Section 2. The Congress shall have the power to en- 

5 force this article by appropriate legislation.". 

O 
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Senator Hatch. We are very pleased to have a number of Sena- 
tors, a former Senator, and a Member of Congress, to testify here 
today. 

If we could, we will call on the Honorable Walter D. Huddleston, 
who is a U.S. Senator from Kentucky, first, and then we will intro- 
duce each of these Senators in turn. 

Senator Huddfeston, I am happy to have you here and look for- 
ward to hearing your testimony . 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, A U& SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
I commend the chairman for the outstanding statement he has just 
made that points out, of course, that we do not approach an amend- 
ment to the Constitution lightly. 

But I thank you and the members of this subcommittee for hold- 
ing this hearing on my proposed constitutional amendment to 
make English the official language of die United States. 

This amendment addresses something so fundamental to our 
sense of identity as Americans that some who are in full agree- 
ment with the objectives may nevertheless question the necessity 
for such an amendment So widely held is the assumption that 
English is already our national language, that t T .e notion of stating 
this in the Constitution may seem like restating the obvious. How- 
ever, I can assure you that this is not the case, and that the need 
for a constitutional amendment grows stronger every day. 

For over 200 years, the United States has enjoyed the blessings 
of one primary language that is spoken and understood by most of 
its citizens. The previously unquestioned acceptance of this lan- 
guage by immigrants from every linguistic and cultural back- 
ground has enabled us to come together and prosper as one people* 
It has allowed - us to discuss our difference*, to argue about prob- 
lems, and to compromise on solutions. Moreoever, it has allowed us 
to develop a stable and cohesive society that is the envy of many 
fractured ones* without imposing any strict standards of homogene- 
ity. 

As a Nation of immigrants, our great strength has been drawn 
from our ability to assimilate vast numbers of people from many 
different cultures and ethnic groups into a nation of people that 
can work together with cooperation and understanding. This prec 
ess is commonly referred to as the melting pot > In the past, it has 
been credited with helping to make the United States the great 
Nation that it is today, and I agree with that. 

However, in recent years, we have experienced a growing resist- 
ance to the acceptance of our historic language. Increasingly, we 
have been subjected to an antagonistic questioning of the melting 
pot philosophy that has traditionally helped speed newcomers into 
the American mainstream. 

Initially, the demands to make things easier for the newcomers 
seemed modest enough and we were willing to make some allow- 
ances. For example, the use of a child's home language in the 
school setting was encouraged, in a well-intentioned attempt to 
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soften the pain of adjustment from the home to the English-speak- 
ing society that school represents. 

However, the demands have sharply escalated, and so has the 
tone in which they are presented. Bilingual education has gradual- 
ly lost its role as a transitional way of teaching English, and has 
now taken on a strong bicultural dimension. The unfortunate 
result is that thousands of immigrant and nonimmigrant children 
are kept in a state of prolonged confusion, not fully understanding 
what is expected of them. They and their parents are given the 
false hope that their native language can be fully maintained in 
this country and that the mastery of English is not so important. 

This change in attitude was aptly described by Theodore H. 
White in his book, "America in Search of Itself," wherein he 
stated: 

Some Hispanics have, however, made a demand never voiced by immigrants 
before: that the United States in effect officially recognize itself as a bicultural, bi- 
lingual nation. They demand that the United States become a bilingual country, 
with all children entitled to be taught in the language of their heritage, at public 
expense 

Mr. White goes on to conclude that: 

Bilinguaiism is an awkward word, but it has torn apart communities from Canada 
to Brittany, from Beljrium to India. It expresses not a sense of tolerance, but a 
demand for divisions. 

This misdirected public policy of promoting biiingualism has 
been created primarily by the Federal Government at the insist- 
ence of special interest groups, and it continues today because 
elected officials do not want to run the risk of taking a position 
that may offend these groups. 

Over the last few years, the Federal Government has spent ap- 
proximately $1 billion on the Bilingual Education Program, and 
this year alone, it cost $139 million. What we have bought with 
this money is a program that strives to keep separate cultural 
identities rather than a program thst strives to teach English. It is 
a program which ignores the basic fact that in order to learn an- 
other language, the student must speak, read and use that lan- 
guage on a regular basis. 

The Bilingual Education Program's failure to teach children how 
to speak English in the shortest time has been documented by a 
study done at the ,U.S. Department of Education and by a recent 
report of the Twentieth Century Fund task force on Federal ele- 
mentary and secondary education policy, which stated; 

The Task Force recommends that Federal funds now going to the bilingual pro- 
gram be used to teach non-Engiish-speaking children how to speak, read, and write 
English 

Even though the Bilingual Education Program has received fail- 
ing marks by many reputable educators, it still survives because it 
is a political issue rather than an educational issue. Evidence of 
this can be found in the decision by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to report out a bill which reauthorizes the Bilin- 
gual Program. This was done in the face of strong opposition that 
pointed out many of the weaknesses of the program, including the 
impracticality of finding qualified bilingual teachers for schools 
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that have students speaking aa many as 130 different languages 
and dialects. 

I have a list of most of the languages that are being taught in 
the Bilingual Program which I will submit for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hatch. Without objection, we will put them in the 
record at this point. 
[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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e 6, 1984 



MEMO 



TO: 
FM: 



RL 
KP 



SUBJECT: 



List of languages currently taught in the 
Bilingual Education Prograa. 



Contact person: 



Angela Evans 

Education Specialist, CRS 
Phone: 287-S86Q 



Infor.ation supplied is as reported to the 

Bilingual Education by the grantees. (No differentiation 

is nade between dialect's and languages) 



ACONA 
AFGHAN 
AFRIKAANS 
APACHE 

APACHE- J I CAR I LLA 

ARABIC 

ARAPAHO 

ARIKARA 

ARMENIAN 

ASYRIAN 

ATHBASHI 

B ANN IK 

BLACKFEET 

CAMBODIAN 

CANTONESE 

CAROLINIAN 

CHAMORRO 

CHINESE 

CHIPPEWA 

CHOCTAW 

CREE 

CREOLE OF THE ANTILLES 

CROW 

DASHTO 

DUTCH 

EGYPTIAN 

ENGLISH/ CREOLE 

ESKIMO 

ESTOP I AN 

FARSI 

FINNISH 

FRENCH 



FUKIEN 

GUMAR 

GREEK 

GROS VENTRE 

GUJARAT I 

GWITCKIN 

HAITIAN /CREOLE 

HAITI AN /PAT AMENTO 

HAVOSUPIA 

HEBREW 

HINDI 

HMONG 

HOWLILEA 

ILOKANO 

INDIAN 

INDO-CHINESE LANGUAGES 

INDONESIAN LANGUAGES 

INGALIK 

INUPIAJ 

ITALIAN 

JANPANESE 

KAN JOB 

KANJOBA/MAYAN 
KERES 
KHMER 
KARAKAPOO 
KOREAN 
KOSYACAN 
KOYUKAN 
LAO 

MACEDONIAN 
MANDAN 
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MANDAN 
MENOMINEE 
MESCAtERO /APACHE 
MESQUAKIE 
MITCH IF 
MOHONLE 
NATIXESE 
NAVAHO 
NIGERIAN 
OJJBWE 
ONEIDA 
PAKISTANI 
PAPTAGO 
PASSAMAQUODY 
" PHILUPINO 
PIMA 

PINGELAP 

POLISH 

PORTUGESE 

PULAVAN 

PUNJABI 

PUSHTO 

RUMANIAN 

RUSSIAN 

SALISH 

SAMOYAN 

SATAWALESE 
SENECA 

SERBO/ CROATIAN 
SHOSHONE 
SIOUX 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TRWA 
*TAGOLOG 
TAIWANESE 
TEKA 
THIA 
THEUNG 
TIGRINYA 
TONGAN 
TRUKESE 
TURKISH 
UKRANIAN 
ULITHIAN 
UPPER KUSHCKWAI 
URDU 

* • » VIETNAMESE ■ 

WOLENIAN 

YADESE 

YOQUI 

* YIDDISH 
YUPIK 
ZUNI 
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Senator Huddleston. In the area of voting rights, we have also 
formulated a national pol>y that encourages voting citizens not to 

0 learn to speak or read English. The Voting Rights Act, which was 
reauthorized in 1982, requires bilingual ballots in 30 States. In es- 
sence, we have gone far beyond providing a necessary service on a 
temporary basis; we a-- now engaged in actively encouraging the 
use of bilingual ballots, even though in many cases they may not 
be needed at all. The wisdom of this policy is clearly lacking when 
you consider that the vast bulk of political debate, whether it is in 
the printed press or the electronic media, is conducted in English. 
Further, it becomes even more illogical when you consider that in 
all 50 States, U.S. citizenship is required to vote, and proficiency :n 
English is required to become a naturalized citizen. 

By failing to provide a positive incentive for voting citizens to 
learn English, we are denying them full participation in the politi- 
cal process. Instead, we are making them dependent upon a few in- 
terpreters or go-betweens for information as to how they should 
vote. Although this process helps to preserve minority voting 
blocks, i. seriously undercuts the democratic concept that every 
voting individual should be as fully informed as possible about the 
issues and the candidates. 

There are other, less prominent provisions of Federal law that 
now require the use of foreign languages. For example, the Direc- 

1 tor of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts is required to 
establish a program for the use of foreign language interpreters in 
Federal, civil, and criminal proceedings for parties whose primary 
language is other than English. The use of foreign language per- 
sonnel is required in connection with federally funded migrant and 
community health centers, and the use of foreign language person- 
nel is mandated in the alcohol abuse and treatment programs. 

Although this kind of assistance is helpful, the fact that it must 
be legislated strongly indicates that we are failing in our efforts to 
teach immigrants, and many of our native born, to speak, read and 
write English. 

The Federal laws requiring the use of interpreters and foreign 
languages are merely tips of the iceberg. I recently sent a request 
to all of the State Governors and the major Federal agencies, 
asking for information regarding non-English forms and publica- 
tions that their offices produce which are intended for use in this 
country. This informal inquiry resulted in responses from 24 States 
and 21 Federal agencies, and revealed that over 2,000 documents 
and forms, in as many as 32 different foreign languages, are being 
printed and distributed on a wide scale throughout the United 
States. These publications cover a broad spectrum, and range from 
White House press releases to factsheets on power mowers. Using 
estimates based on Canada's bilingual program, I conservatively es- 
timate that the translation costs alone are probably running over 
$1.5 million for these materials. • 

However, we still do not have a complete picture of the use of 
official and non-English publications. Many of the States have only 
sent a few samples of what they produce, and I am told that if 
copies of all bilingual educational materials were sent, we could fill 
a large room. 
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While distribution of these non-English materials may be seen as 
providing a useful Government service, it can also be seen as re- 
ducing the incentive to learn English and is clearly demonstrative 
of a growing nationwide problem. 

At the non-Government level, there is a great deal of emphasis 
being placed on the use of non-English languages. In some major 
metropolitan areas, English is the second language. Minorities, who 
speak only English, are being told that they must learn a foreign 
language in order to be eligible for a job in some parts of this coun- 
try. And in many stores^ non-English languages are the only ones 
used to conduct business. 

Statistics show a disconcerting trend away from the common use 
of English. In 1975, the Bureau of Census reported that about 8 
million people in this country used a language other than English 
in their households. When the census was conducted in 1980, the 
number of people who spoke a language other than English at 
home was found to be over 22 million. Although these numbers are 
subject to many interpretations, to me they indicate that the melt- 
ing pot is not working as it once did. 

This assumption is confirmed by a private market research 
survey which shows that 43 percent of the U.S. Hispanic popula- 
tion speaks only Spanish, or just enough English to "get by. 

If this situation were static, there would not be cause for con- 
cern. However, there is a new philosophy king hold, and it is 
gaining more and more acceptance. A recei. .ime magazine article 
stated in regard to this new attitude that: 

A new biiingualiam and btculturalism ig being promulgated that would deliberate- 
ly fragment the nation into separate, unassimilated groups. The new metaphor is 
not the meiting pot. but the salad bowl, with each element distinct. The bicultura- 
hsts seek to use public services, particularly schools, not to Americanize the young, 
but tc heighten their consciousness of belonging to another heritage. 

The United States is presently at a crucial juncture. We can 
either continue down the same path we have walked for the last 
200 years, using the melting philosophy to forge a strong and 
united nation, or we can take the new path, that leads in the direc- 
tion of another Tower of Babel. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many nations in the world today that 
would give a great deal to have the kind of internal social and po- 
litical stability that a single nary language has afforded us. For 
us to consciously make the a, -sion to throw away this stabilizing 
force would be seen as foolish in countries that have paid a high 
price for not hiving a universally accepted language. 

We have to look no further than the nation which is closest to us 
geographically to see the serious problems that language can cause. 
The Canadians have had a long running experience with bilingual- 
ism and biculturalism, and it is an experience that still generates 
divisiveness and threatens to shatter the nation's unity. 

Belgium is another nation that has suffered severe internal dis- 
sent, much of which has been caused by language differences. In 
the last 39 years, the political coalitions that are necessary to 
govern Belgium have been broken apart over 30 times by the fights 
between the French-speaking Walloons and the Dutch-speaking 
Flemish. This political, squabbling has had serious social, political, 
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and economic consequences for Belgium, and it is not the kind of 
situation to which any nation would voluntarily subject itself. 

This type of political instability has been repeated throughout 
history, and is still occurring in many countries today. In countless 
places, differences in languages have either caused or contributed 
significantly to political, social, and economic instability. While the 
absence of language differences does not guarantee that these prob- 
lems will not occur, S believe that it does significantly reduce the 
chances that they will occur. . 

The constitutional amendment that I am proposing is not unusu- 
al, and in fact, many nations have one official language. According 
to the Library of Congress, these include,, but are not limited to: 
Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, the German Democratic Re- 
public, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Romania, and Sweden. 

Within the United States, there is ample tradition and precedent 
to justify this approach. According to the Library of Congress, sev- 
eral Federal statutes and numerous State laws do require the use 
of English in a variety of areas." For example, the Nationality Act 
requites that no person shall be naturalized as a citusen of the 
United States unless they demonstrate "an understanding of the 
English language, including an ability to read, > write, and speak 
words in ordinary usage in the English language. 

Another section of the United States Code specifies that a person 
cannot serve on a grand jury in the district court if he or she is 
unable to read, write and understand the English language with a 
degree of proficiency sufficient to fill out satisfactorily the juror 
qualification form" or "is unable to speak the English language. 

At the State level, many States have statutes requiring the use 
of English in various circumstances. According to the Library of 
Congress, 20 States require that schools be taught in Engusn; 13 
States require jurors to speak English, and 14 States require public 
documents or proceedings to be in English. At the time the Library 
issued its report, Illinois, NeL .aska, and Virginia had expressly 
designated English as the official State language, and since that 
time, Indiana and Kentucky have also passed legislation declaring 
English as their official language. 

The U.S. Senate has spoken out very strongly m favor of estab- 
lishing English as the official language. On August 13, 1982, Sena- 
tor Hayakawa introduced a sense of the Congress amendment to 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act, declaring that the Eng- 
lish language is the official language of the United States. On a 
rollcall vote, 78 Senators voted for this amendment, and it was in- 
cluded in the bill. When this same bill was reported out of the Ju- 
diciary Committee in 198S, it again contained this language. The 
report issued by the committee was unequivocal in its support for 
the provision. The report steted: 

If immigration is continued at a high level, yet a substantial portion of these new 
persons and their descendants do not assimilate into the society, they have the po- 
tential to create in America a measure of the same social, political, and economic 
problems which exist in the countries from which they have chosen to depart. Fur- 
thermore, if language and cultural separatism rise above a certain level, the unity 
and political stability of the nation will, in time, be seriously diminished Pluralism 
within a united American nation has been the single greatest strength of this coun- 
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try. Thin unity come* from a common language and a core public culture of certain 
shared values, beliefs, and customs which make us distinctly "Americans".. 

If we continue along the path we now follow, I believe that we 
will do irreparable damage to the unity that our common language 
has helped us preserve for over 200 years. Cultural pluralism is an 
established value in our national life, and one which we greatly 
cherish. Paradoxically, cultural pluralism can only continue if we 
retain our common meeting ground, namely, the English language. 
If we allow this bond to erode, we will no longer enjoy the benefits 
of cultural diversity, but rather, we will suffer the bitterness of 
ethnic confrontations and cultural separatism. 

The constitutional language I am proposing is simple and 
straightforward; it would serve to establish a principle that would 
strengthen us as a nation. However, I am aware that adding to the 
Constitution takes us into uncharted waters, and that there will be 
many misleading allegations about the extent of the problem and 
the proposed remedy. This is one of the reasons that I have chosen 
to propose a constitutional amendment in order to address this 
issue. It will focus national attention on the problem and subject it 
to the type of thorough, national debate which is necessary. 

During this constitutional process, all parties, sides and interests 
will have the opportunity to present their respective points of view. 
This will guarantee that the final version submitted to the States 
for ratification will accomplish only what is needed to be accom- 
plished, and that basic individual rights are not violated. 

Even though I believe that: the constitutional language I am pro- 
posing will work, I am open to all recommendations, and I will 
carefully consider any proposed improvements or modifications. 
However, regardless of the final language, to a large exteat, it is 
the legislative history which determines how the language will be 
interpreted. 

Accordingly, it is my intent that the amendment I am proposing 
would not do a number of things. 

It would not prohibit or discourage the use of foreign languages 
in private contexts, such as in homes, churches, communities, pri- 
vate organizations, commerce, and private schools. The United 
States is rich in ethnic cultures, and they would continue to sur- 
vive as they have in the past. 

Second, it would not prohibit the teaching of foreign languages in 
the Nation's public schools or colleges, nor will it prohibit foreign 
language requirements in academic institutions. 

Third, it will not prevent the use of second languages for the pur- 
pose of public safety. 

Fourth, it would not deny individuals their civil rights or, as 
some have referred to them, their linguistic and cultural rights. 
According to the Census Bureau, there are 387 language groups in 
the United States. English has always represented the great com- 
promise among the diverse ethnic groups that make up this 
Nation, and the ratification of the amendment would simply main- 
tain English as such. 

On the other hand, the amendment would accomplish a number 
of objectives. It would establish a national consensus that a 
common language is necessary to preserve the basic internal unity 
that is required for a stable and growing nation. 
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It would establish English as the official language of Federal, 
State, and local governments throughout the United States. 

Since voting by citizens is the method of choosing the representa- 
tives of these governments, and is the first step in the official proc- 
ess of governing, it would prevent the printing of ballots in foreign 
languages. 

It would permit bilingual education where it could be clearly 
demonstrated that the primary objective and practical result is the 
teaching of English to students as rapidly as possible and not of 
cultural maintenance. It would not affect the use of total immer- 
sion m English, which is a proven method of teaching English. 

It would discourage discrimination and exploitation by making it 
clear to immigrant parents and children that learning English is 
indispensible for full participation in the American society and 
economy, and by speeding them into the mainstream of our society 
and economy as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, national unity is not a subject to be taken lightly, 
for without it, we would lose much of the strength which sets us 
apart as a great nation. I believe that history has taught us that 
one of the vital ingredients for obtaining national unity is a com- 
monly accepted language. This has been confirmed by our own past 
experience in this country, and has been proven by other countries 
that have been divided and weakened by their internal arguments 
centering around language differences. 

National unity does not require that each person think and act 
like everybody else. However, it does require that there be some 
common threads that run throughout our society and hold us to- 
gether. One of these threads is ^ur common belief and support of a 
democratic form of government, and the right of every person to 
fully participate in it. Unfortunately, this right of full participation 
means very little if each individual does not possess the means of 
exercising it. This participation requires the ability to obtain infor- 
mation and to communicate our beliefs and concerns to others. Un- 
doubtedly, this process is greatly hindered without the existence of 
a commonly accepted and used language. 

In essence, a policy of bilingualism segregates minorities from 
the mainstream of our politics, economy and society. They are 
being pushed aside into their own communities and denied the 
tools with which to break out. I have always opposed segregation of 
any kind, and by not assuring that every person in this country 
can speak and understand English, we are still practicing segrega- 
tion. It was wrong when we segregated blacks because of color, and 
it is just as wrong when we create a system which segregates any 
group of people by language. 

As Americans, we are a unique people, and one of the things 
that makes us uniquely American is our common \guage--Eng- 
lish. My proposed constitutional amendment would assure that ev- 
eryone in this country can fully take part in the American dream, 
and that future generations also will have this privilege. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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aetnt told that they mutt learn a for- 
eign lar^uage tn order to he eltfihte 
for a HA tn parte of thia country, and, 
hi aaany storaa noa-CngUafi languages 
are the only ones used to conduct bust 
Mas. tt l« not uncommon to find areas 
at thle country erne re ah kadifcidusi 
canUvgalloItUserherufe ha^ng aU 
at hit eetiel coaaaMrcial, and toteUec- 
teal seeds Bset vhJhout the use of Cog 
ttah. 

SteUgtiat anew a a^aflortcenhM trend 
aemy froea the ccavean use of tngluh 
th till the Bareaa of the Ce&sua re- 
ported mat ahout * asOec aaop i o la 
that oouiury used a "-f-^r* other 
teas fi«hak la their hooaeholea 
When the eeaaui wag coaatocted tn 
lata the aacaaer ef peeaue eke aewke 
• tehgygae ether than totflith at 
hscee eee fouad ta he ever ss aaOUoa. 
rtlfheuik thoae auaahm are 1001001 
to eaany IniesveetaUaoa. ta eat UK* 
ladieate-eery attongJy^that the aaehv 
hgj pat h anf aiirting ai ft aaee atlrf 

key aayugaptioa M ceruVated by a 
raatPA gn#tilalUo hunetpv Hie 
yaniee; Chaagaas the Fact ef Aje*f» 
lohj** ifhiah tcoitil tilled that eonvuee ef 
their csoamawai Maguaee aad large 
number* auapaaJot wta take k^neer 
than other esunlgrant groups ta as 



gealliff Into the AaaericaR eocwty. 

ff OUa aituatk» aere euttc and 
merely a reflectiea of the Uree etele 
legal and Urea*! *rnm*rm!*n the 
United States has been rjcperienctru; 
eeer the last fear yeanwhi 1MQ more 
Immtgranta entered the United State* 
than at any time other than the peak 
rears at the turn of the cmtury- 
there would not be cause fw csncern 
However, ehat ae are 'seeing Is a de- 
crease in the a>* of £ng!t*h and a 
aidVly accepted ettitude that tt It not 
neresury to itsrn Eitgitsh 

"ptefe ts m nr% phiioeophy taking 
hold, and it t» gaming more and more 
arrrptsnee !n ttie June 13 1 *W. Time 
magazine an article »taUd in rrgsrd to 
this ne» phiio*cph>. that 
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*** h«*rrer. ■ nc« *tm|v*it«« ant »* 
ruiittrakte* * *»to* »r«i»*te*te* trutt mkM 
fraimcnt ilw tftttaa tot* m 
r»t# iMMMOiaiH ima Tfte nta 
i ir\*s*tat a net UfC aitiunt a*t Wl »JM 

*a'M fcmi **£A • {**!*«{ ItfUMM Tft* 

*«^Hvt%i*l+ eee* i* uit »vUtt ier»ice*, 
pa«»fv*af it ft he*» tt Afnctcmat ih* 
*ut t* heifhten ifm/ ruiTmeneti 
at fc. Up iMhff ftrfltif* 

The Crtfted ftUie* » s*T**«tly at ft 
crude! functurt Wt ran etthet con Un 

lift tfOtm lh* ftftJB* Bath «* KftVf 

wa&ad fftf the l*at Set itftn u*in« 
the ttetmi pet ptUiotephy &• firtt ft 
Krone and united nation er. tf cm 
tale the r** mui thot trada ib ihr & 
>«ctK» »* another Teatf of ft***! 

There Art many nations in (he vat M 
t»**> that vault fttvt ft treat etej te 
h**t uvc Und af interna} ftocial ant 
peiiucal ttaeuity that a ancle prUnary 
U*\*ut*e (CnftUini he* afforded u# 
**r uc to ponacfeualy «4li tat *e**- 
»oe la three? e**y true rtaatUaint 
tore* fttuM a* teen •• foeltea ant 
tlupei to counirtte that hart paid ft 
Wfth price far net hatte* a uaJverteUy 
ftflrrpttd laTaTwee*. 

We hev* u> loo* no further thftB tht 
nattee ahteh 1ft da— H te is ate- 
fTftahkjftUjr ant CuHurftUy-Cftnaam. 
They note nac * lent ruaaint expert- 
eeae with aMnauaUftfti ant McuHun- 
lteea, and H it aft experience that tUB 
ftiwralfti tmtiwtee* and Kill threat- 
tat ta ftaftictr tut Watfen* unity Th* 
fcey Bauer el Chat tat fcmnml conflict 
te lancuftft Actoreine te th* Annuel 
Kf»m. IHt tf U* CteeeMoaer ftf 
Official Uwttftft. the Iftlfti ftaft at 
far In taaftkawfiUHi the Canadian Of* 
facial UPftuaeet Act iMtftt vrett 
el M WWoo ftfiftai «m in* IS raftm 
Tht ^uftftUea af rtet^fftftt ntH— > It 
««f pfeetaftftttBftl aftafurei ftfateat 
tht ceak tf rtUctmc bfiftfe «rtnft« 
ttetjaot ft»i fftftiftffchi ft cemaift ft ttlet 
us ift« vsAm af eur aafl—al UatMaM 
tivt 



September 21, 1$SS 



Bvifiuai ft a a a tHaT VftUfta Ulat aftf 
aulfftrei trvart (n&craftl earnest ftHtca 
pf ehMi net etex cautei fey ttit 
oitttrtfKMft ta gie iftti >f fftn um 
i*U4ical ceftimenft Uiftt aft ft ir Hal rr 
t* toveraj taat tevntry neat atea 
^retee ftsan flw M taeat fey tht 
/i«hSft fettwem in* Tttftcn tetakmt 
Wftltaent and tnt DuWH vetafetnt 
JHtrnkftft, Thit politk»l iQUAefehaf hftt 
Wat ttrto'ii cweecytrtctt fer aVflftuiB, 
ant it it net tin* of 4t*aUoft to 
ehkh any naUea ftfteult veimufttUy 

Thlt typt o/ BftiKfcaJ IreUeiiHy Haft 
been rrprtu ■: m*f tout hitiofy. and 
It Kill ecmrt. . In many eeentrtta 
taefty In eountkit ptartt. diflrrmctt 
tn iantuftft ht>e tiLntf ftutttf w CuA- 
t routed ngDifwAnUy u> pcuatcftl. 
•Mtifti and reonunif ifuUetliCy Whik 
rw^f of {intuit* diflirmrrs 
d»K^ no* fJtArtfUrf tnti thot p/ofr 
K-m» vtjt not ocrur. I h#itr*t thti It 
du<n *iftii)fH-ftnUy rrduct iht cKanctt 
t-hfti th#y *tU occur 

The eomUluttooai ftmendment 
which ! ftm propotint is not t*nu*u*l. 



ant tn fact. m«ny neUm h*v« ant ef 
fwial IftAftVftft Aecerdfnt to the 1A* 
fetvy of Centrfftt thttt tnciudt. eut 
art net iWailrd \m. Auttrt*. Sulgftt^. 
Ol'WRara. ftanrft, Uft Oerman Dnae- 
cniie Rtpueae. the PrttfftJ HrpweUc 
el Otmany, Ortm. Run«ary. Italy, 
ir.j MiieHftnat. Neremy. Felon*, Re 
monie. sni fetdrm. 

Wfthto tht Cnftet atatft Chert y 
arnalt trfttntefl and ltc>olailen ta jue 
Uly Hut operoftch ftetftfdtat to tht 
Uefiry of Cu t if t t> 

•wil t etwa l tuiwtri aeft nuAtme 
etatt ten to njftytft tot i «t of b«Utfe m • 
tentty tf orett 

Taet, the Htuanamy * «l tf Ifttt fl 
VAC ftMi tftt a tna thaw 

N» nit — . . . •nail at At tuntaed tt • 
caftM tf tat Cefttd tuut m om ate 
etmita »0e et mitt a twt n t tnv »- 
-tu ta ate^mawtftit f the k^^Mift tea- 
' t» taoftf ie fttt, *tnt ta 

ID th« »at- 




t that to 
> it e*ettfttt 
I Jetoftef otteunt 
t taati On any limn aya^Mt it 
» oa treat tot atti Iwrte 




rtctetly tetn crtetrd caUtt En* 
Uth The henerory choirman of thti 
ortftiUifttien te fonwr V t itfiftter ft 
t Hftyftftftea, mho tptao* ««h • yrtftt 
dtai af ftutoerlty on IMt tatet bfctuat 
he it an Uami«Ttnt and dtetmcutthed 
arhalar of tmanua and tefltvaffft. 

Oft. dttuh rtfrrt te tuttf at "t no 
UonaL nee-oyeflt non partisan org*™- 
ftauen . dotmtet te ttftot the 
euftUr inttrett in tht troe^c tteet* 
eft aflintuaiteot and eicuUyralBMi-. 

U eo coctUntM tionc tht p*Ut ee 
teov feUtV, I at^t that et wtU to tr 
frparaeJt aajnoto to the fffttUt unity 
that our cwwwfl lancuaf* h** hf iptd 
lai ortftffvt for ettr 9M yranv CuHttr 
ai Bluratton te aft ot tft amh t t tolut in 
eta* nauonoi US 9. and eat etuet «* 
trtaUy cheriah. Parataikmily. cuHur- 
aS ptaftttftjo can tniy eonuaut tf «e« 
retain ma t e f ojft eft »>f«Unt ground, 
naotily. the XbtUth' lancvafe. tf at 
alio* OUt ftoot te tredt, ee aiU no 
tatter oejty the ttnefHt el cultural 
tffreroKr. out rathrr, ee elU tufTrr the 
oHt tro to t ef ffihete eonffoatitioat 
■ai cuitural arojafatam 

Tht POBjUtutlOBftl lancvafft 1 ua 
prapootnc te tonpit ant KraiaMfoc 
ward: U eeatd arm to ortattteo ft 



ioi^ prtacojtrth 

. ft natiote. fteeertr. I ant avert that 
oedtftf te tht ConatHutite tatoi at 



at tat fttfttt tettt. a^telftuui amwt teal ■*»■ 
mm* fttt ftae a^t*4a ^ e ttft< ateelati the pi 



r ef tetat 



at tht ! 



Mart roePftUy. tht VM. aeeaU hot 
toft vtrp aueaaty It imr ef 

■ " " at tht eflidaS iaO- 

iU^eft uut 2 *ftftmdmt 
it the SUteftUtft M*em*M^Cm- 
trot Aot eeeWoaj that "tht fiiclith 
teftftuftftt m the offtolat tanffueot of 
tht Uoitet fttftiot", Oft o reUoaU veto 
Tt atetjottev votet for thte aeMedoooat 
ftftft R eat i ft da tt t te tht feUL Whtft 
thte taat eta ee* ate* nreenet ant 




ftt ftteftjr Waateaaal tikstUent 
tht extent wt the tteeioai and 
raaaatj Thte it ont ef 
t teatt ct teat to ptepaat ft 

In order to 

thte tew rt e« feet* **Uoe- 
o» attofttJoft en the p r eekex ont t»e- 
jatt tt te tht type of thereeate BHieov 
ai i ffeftU arhjc^ y mrtmij 

Statu this aonfUtoUonal preceak 
afi pftitam tiaet tilt tmirtatt em 
hota the oppertunKy te erettel their 
rtaptethrt ppjnit tf tk« Thte «m 
fUaTftfttet thftt tht final vtraton eue> 
ofttttei te the fttataa for reUfKetkm 
ftta aftpetapiteh only ehet it neetat to 
and that tee* ina> 



»« IW tt 
ffuan. aed the rrpert of the full eoov 



•f ***J***** Cwoaamtt en April ridual rfftftt* ore net interfered wfth 
It* r>re theefh I etiMet (hot tht con 
ttftLtte toii ift jt g te ft t o t ma prepottoc 

„ . ^ M «BJ ow*, I ftftt optft te aU rrcecamin- 

uHr^T^JT M , ******* ,» * BOUeat ant I euj corefuny rentidrr 

T ^ wt i^ mTSI . S ,T «*t*ooa. ffoeettr. rrparaW cf the 
Mwt*7toSa*I ftTTS»c^ft^i2i^ ^ tetvapt. to ft Uret rittnt K te 

t^ehOM aMcft net to u* «ewntnft froa "»* OM hew the Iftnfiriee VUJ he J^ttr- 
whtee thry ft**r chawa it atean Pvnfttr- .pretet, 

mmm * tenaaier tat <^t**r*» wetrtraei AciWdtnaJy. K te Mr Inttnt that tht 

unK*d At w fii- t n MUexv ftti art* tM ttnyW Vw*® 4 "® W 01 d ^ 

trr*V^«(fMtxftf»f iAerttuiurr Tf,aunu> foufott tht ear ef forr**n Uuifuatta 
romft from t rtmmen tenttfftt* tnt t cttt VHl Cuaiuret in private terUrftU. iiN'h 
p^Wir f wii**** «j ^ft*is ihar#* *diit« ftt /at in hetntt, chwthra, fvmmu^tJct, 
l^f* ««a eitiiMa thirh Mil 1 m #uiM*cuy/ privet* or* *n tuition*, comieefcf, and 

privatr arhoelt Tht VruUd Sutet te 



Amrfic*/* " 7 
The tv*>c*n\§ the; arre ttprr^d 
tht Senate jwdwitfr CornmtUet are 
reflected in the concern* o4 thouaandt 
ef tltoen* lhrou*hovt thte country In 
fan, * now -nauenel er**nii*tlen hot 



rich in etrt//ic culture* and they would 
continue te furtive at the* h*ve in tht 
pan 

Second, ft would not prohlott tht 
teachiet Of foceten ian«uj*e« m tht 



t 
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Wanan't puBltc tchoola or oollefrt. nor 
will ic pmhiftri foreign lincuiif rt 
QUirtfflfnu in academic ins u? jl ion* 

Third Si not present the utt uf 
aecon* lootuttet for the purp«r of 
puftttr mmeftitnec an* atfrty m Usui 
rd nmimtiancrt, 

On the other htn* thr nn * n*m rftt 
*nuHI arteffeeJiah i n^mher af oftjee- 
titro 

f*m It muM aniig ntttana! recof- 
nOten to the orooc*4Uon trial ft 
common lonruap*. it nnrtaory to 
wrvf iho oatir. internal unity (hot It 
require* lor s tfabfe on* irowtnf 
nftlMt. 

Second RftOuldtfUMMfc mpUth ot 
Ut« ofT* ia! Jonpvae* Of FWrrol *Utr. 
on* lox*J (OtWMBMU Ulfft4ftiy| the 
United Btfttat, 

Th Jr*. aMnct votta* ft* ctUfttnt H th* 
method of rhtntfnf tht imw 
ti\e» of thttt f ti i iimu U an* to tht 
fim ttep to tht offlriol or a ttat of too- 
tntm*. ft HuM prevent tilt araKtiif 

Of BOUotO tn f arotfft ftUajVoftJft 

Vtourth It «nW perm* fttratfuol 
education oher* ft aouX ft* ctaarty 
*emonjtroit* that ftftt ongnary tftjrt- 
tit* tn* ortcttc*! roawH to th* toacav 
Wit of Bojhah to mmtHOM aa naWif to 

poattOit, IP* ftOt tftftWftJ OAOJT- 
ROM* It WOUJ* HOt ftffttt tht HOT ftf 

total Imatmtan is !>§lith which u ft 
mtfti aattha* of teftdttut 
rtfth, it w*tt*4 :._ 

notion on* npMtaOoa ftp nofcft* H 
cloar to tamlonnt oorenta Oft* tftjS- 
ftV»» thot fearnftaj BntUoi to * 
tJtto for fua panKipotto* 
Antehcoo aarftty an* MX — i r on* ftf 
ap ttft ln* then anta tht mointlreoio of 
our McMy tad *ct**sw*y ftt rftaV-Jty ftff 

POM It It 

•uth- St woui* roofflrai that wt pro 
truly one NttlM . . . InftfttoUt . . 

Uf »»ftiMftftt, ist U ow oi wnKy to rwt o 
tuaject to iff token lightly for wtthowt 
it we twM toot Sum Of tht ftUtotU 
whjc& toU ut ftport ftt ft ftroftt fffttM 
! ftffhm tftftt fcMjr? Bftt UftftHi ftft 
%hU on* of VKol tSfroftiffMt for 

•ftutning ftfttionfti unHf ft ft wtoiiw 
ty tcctfti«4 tawiiit TMi hoi fMOft 
©onf armoft fcy our t«n poM tftfttrtwcft 
to thit cottmry. ftntf li Hot too* proon 
fijtoftr^cour^riet thftt htr« ftom o^ 
*1dr4 tAi trot*** fty UHty toternol 
jrinwftu etmrrmf trottoft tmncuopft 

l«*tw«ftl witty fton not rvftubv thftt 
ror* prnor. imt* trKS on U*t owrp- 
«J*r titr. Koimr ti ftott roft^t tnot 
trwrt fto »mm common tntrooV UMt 
run Shroufh^u; our todrty onft hml4 
Wt (ofntirr On* of ir«*t thf*»»ito to 
our fwnmoft txlwf nzpiiort of ft 
Jrnwttw form of fto*rmm*rtt. tnft 
)** f! ^< r\*-r> prison to fully por- 
JJipmowii ttnfoftyntfrjy ihi»r*«ftt 
of run pirtiripotk/n mrtnt **ry Mi;Jo 
if rtrh mdjudutj tor* no{ paunn* tlvt 
m«fu or nfrrj'inj u Thf. porttnpft- 

«SS f#qMlyw ,hf » &,5,! >' «•» °<Ht^ 
farm^t k, n ^ f Q cowm „ itM ^ ^ r 

'hit Promt tt crrtuy huiorrr* 



on tout tfc# rttourvr of ft cot t mor Wy 
Ofitrpf f4 in* iAnguoftv. 

In rttw^ ofkftt ft ftftJtcy of 
otHncutioqi/etf*KujtliAni ftott tt to 
otcrtvot* wUw 'k*t from tfcf &»in- 
ftieftjn of our pcuttot. ocenoraf. on* 
ot^ffty otcoMM no or* not ■to*ift« u 
gut! Pit for thtflt to frrriy ' nlrr Onto 
tnti mtuutrrojo. W« oxt pttthtn* 
them otiof mtft tl»*ir oct eoo%nn*nJ- 
Urt. on* ftrnytnft u tm tht took or*H 
ohleh to Imt out. I Ktvt oitrtyt Itrt 
titioot •rffrofftfion of ooy Em* on* iy 
ftot ftOMtrtnt Usot rv rry ptr t o n la tnit 
country ton ftproft ftp* un*mt*n* 
fill ftth oo ftft «I8 pmticta* imm 
Uoft, ft oti OTMft ojftjoft ftjp logrftpoM* 
ftlocftft fttcftuftt of oftlor on* It to |Hot ftft 
OTsac mbm mt mtu ft tyttoai nftic* 



At onrtnoj — to ft g ojftftg p t opl t 
in* op* of ti» tftJftfts tkftt o>ilpj m 
upiftutTy OjporfcftJt tt our ftftftwuft lft» 
ffuopr Tntt k H IQ |Wftpflot*oftftotltft> 



htvo orvn rvffn mort *iv-k*eft *virtnt 
in* too Wfvi<i won I fed*** Th«^ 
*orr Ror-w^fU tummrrt up thr Mfut- 
tton ttjfn h* *ir ftp* an* nrrutti** a 
tltlrmrnt %h\ch oot %'rric* fey mtny 
prominent Amnmni of t tnout tmr* 
trio* 

Wt mutt no%r out out flap Wr 
ibuM 04to hatr out out ianfuaor Tfiat 
awot ftt thr lumit of tht Oor^ro 
Uoji of I ft o rptno f n o t . of Wa»htnrioW« 
FVrorU A **r*oi. of Uncom^t \ n 
fturp ftptor h on* trcon* morgurol ' 

Thr mrHith Kerth Amrriran net of 
INT M*t Prntch on* biiUh ro 
roufti kn Cftnftfffta lev. ftithouth 
Ttmcfi ftroj prtrtwol ft om te Queorc 
on* CftfUfth tn Ofttonp. Tosoy . mort 
tftjon ft hundro* yooii lotor. thr Oano 
•ten pro plr ftftffrr ftopi ft trifle ipm 
fti ft rotuH of tftia loyUiott* tentuoft 



*mH ttturt tftot 

ftpyorw m UUtopujHry cm fuUy toot 
port lit tike AoptHpftft ftroajo on* thot 
AKftTft fftfttrftUftiM otto ft*n kftoy thit 

iKmoMftM. I ftftt OTftftftftftMi ftftft> 
tftoi tioi mt >tju 



Othrr tt i rt pity eoaw to mio*. 3t\ 
flupj ptop hot knft pftop *iv1*r* in too 
*y tM thopt who ftpoakjntatltf) 
oftfftfiB tftjojft vhft ftpjOm ftYmdlL *r| 
Unit at iorft ftp tAt ftMoanoj of thott 
who oproJt tht oA&porttsr tfthfuoft of 
T*m& rfttftoy thaw tht oyoJorHy Ion. 
fuoftt of fchftlppi Co^ftUftpj hun- 
•rofti of thtiwohwl pop* Iftftl into: 
ao Mat lo p jft ftfti rtofti of ta*av 

fftTftl 

tht Tjpjtt* 




fOJtt tt put of tot 
it tht h*ftpat«rtt of 




fttu*y ftjftn Strttpft I 
Mranhtltpx. wt not* to uop to* too- 
mift fiiftlWt 



ment *rdortft* fiitUth to ftt tht olft. 
rio) loafvftjt of tttt tthHt* ftfttpj of 
Aftur ip ft . That p m o n o ^or n t wfS ro*o> 
ftot thot wfUch to o3rro*y • pontkoi 
an* roritl rtoWty on* wifi cftftftfy tht 
ftatoft* o*poto shj* tfttantry 



t Uatptajto ftpJth thto Piojt aatat 
■as pot ftpttotjp top pypw ppj* ttttftftj 

OtoT OMiCftftjrftt wooi* hot pffthiott 
tht not of othtr atoaMftjfti fit prtvott 
ftpppofpfttltfti ft w * m* not, pj pptat 
pjfttt ipiC totorftrt wtOi or ftrplft tht 
ypt.of pthtr Ifthoiiftifti tt WM fflriU 
oroi rat ft. f tt t j plftm ppitopppi p j , hipor- 
ok, hp of, ■PMrtftftMitwat, ftp* h**» 
tutu ftp* othtr troptft oftjop* hoo^ 
trpjK trtwftiantnpi'awty ftt hot* at 



rrooch. ChJwttft. Jopftowof. tr toy 



from tht ftrttnnint^ thpiith hot 
arm utr* ot tht off*rio) hv^uopt of 
pp ttT f Mw rpjt mort tr teat at t mot tor 
or count rVCwrttt for tht offttul oat 
of othrr loittuoprt ht\r arm contitt- 
tnilf rvjrctrd Conrfroi. tp tht 1799 k 
\H9'$ an* low t tprMftroJiy oodtnr* 
to puoiith Orrmon %rr»*ont of pufctte 
Peru men to 

Wtthmit our ©or fon*uo*r on^ch hot 
moior* many tiffrrtm amptat from 
many different countrtet into ont 
toy a] people frsoi one cohetke coun- 
try, sprooin* onr ionpu«pe« we woui* 



Thott who Mftator Chfliah hart tht 
auwaat aoyantoftt towor* fall parties- 
potion at our ftmiocrocy. At Kathon 
Oioorr poaatt* twt hi hto aruat tnU- 
tto* -Fiurfttiaai an* tht Km hunt* 
pronto/* -One will ntrtr *o at «tU hi 
tht UnKt* fttout torn* tn ftponteh, or 
Ftmrh. or Yt***th. or Chinrtt. at tht 
will oo Uvinr komint on* oorfcin* tn 
Bhfthah." 

Ut fttt for ft few mfnutra txpUta 
wtvot our oa»m*mriH *1U oo, upon it» 
pojotn by Conorroi on* rotiftration 
ay three fourth* of tht SUtrt: 

ft oUJ eruhUth ttvjliah at tht olft- 
ctoi tonffuopt of ftXatt, frorral an* 
locoi govrrrunnU outineoti 
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Senator W»lt#r Mi»06l«»ton 
tfnit#SStiit*« S*nat» 
Vaahinrton, O.C. 20510 

D#ar S#n*tor Ku<idi«iton: 

2 wholly support T.dtlUh UniruafO A^mM^rfT • 
169 and Swat* Kr solution 1*V. At* *« P 1 ?**^ & 
iab*!^ dono about th« profclau. X cwno^ und*ptnndwfcy ju»t 
ll* laKSTiihottld b* iUftU* ««t for tmtialatioiu What *U>u* 
tho r«*t of uji? 1 

A. an African of Ct.lntt* ooticimt UmJ X tf»*k tht UnRu^) I «>ould 

«nd only official Ur*u*f.o ©I «nit«d Stoto*. 

Sincerely* 

H«l#fl Wonr. J*an 
Executive Secretary 
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' Honorable S. 1. Hayakawa 
U.S. English 
1424 lath Strait, m 
Suite ?14 ~* 
Sashington, D.C. 20056 

Bear Sas, * 

Though I as is the sidst of a reelection campaign, I 
a* already planning for ajajor legislative moves ill the seat 
Congress. Protecting the English language from further 
erosion through appropriate legislation is nigh on ay list 
of priorities for IMS. 

We have certainly cos* a long nay sine* you first 
introduced the English Language Amendment in 1911. As I 
recall, fe* people realised that the English language 
enjoys no legal protection in our society, and many thought 
at first that declaring Anglian the official language was 
redundant. 1 believe that your amendment » and the 
reint reduction of it last year in both House a. has 
demonstrated that the protection of English is a serious 
political issue, and that soaje legislative action is needed 
if wo are to retain our cotton language bond. . 

n> got as far as hearings on the ELA last 
June--detpito election year politics that normally advise 
against taking on new controversies, this represents 
enormous progress in the development of the issue* and it 
has done a great deal to educate the press, the public » and 
our Congressional colleagues* 

The public discussions generated by the ELA have 
called attention to a further need for constitutional 
scholarship in the area of language law. Me want to sake 
sute that the language of the amendment is not so specific 
as to trivialite the Constitution, nor so broad as to cause 
potential First Amendment conflicts. In other words, we 
nust now consult the best legal Binds in the country in 
order to arrive at the best possible formulation for this 
amendment- -or statutory legislation, if that seems 
indicated. 

Saw, U.S. English Has been instrumental in advancing 
the cause of the English language bond, and I am hoping 
that your organisation can secure tha money necessary for a 
scholarly review of the issue. It would be extremely 
useful to commission several research papers from leading 
Constitutional scholars, to be followed by as academic 
seminar and publication of research papers. Such a course 
of action woild allow us to proceed confidently, secure in 
the knowledge that we are protecting both our individual 
civil rights and our common language. 

The development of a formula for protecting English 
n i thin the framework of indivitul civil rights guarantees 
would b* a major contribution to the welfare of each and 
every one of us, and to generations of Americans yet to 
cone. Here is an opportunity to make a truly historic gift 
to the nation, and 1 hope that it can be secured. 

Thank you for all your help* Please let ■* know if 1 
can do anything further, t would be pleased to sake 
whatever contacts say be useful* 

e * 

best wishes, 
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Congressional Research Service 
The Library of Congress 
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UftAL AKALYSU Of S.J . MS. U7 FSO LOSING AN AMJSHClfT TO 
HIS U.S. C0NS7IT0TI0N TO HUC EJfCLlt* 7X1 OfflCIAL 
LAJBU4SS Of THJt UMITSfi STATU 



Chariaa ?. Dala 
LaftUlatlva Atttraay 
Aaaricatt Uw Div'sioo 
Jun« 13, ISS* 



LEGAL ANALYSIS Of S.J. tfS, 167 FlDFOSlJtC AN AWKMatKT TO 
TH£ U.S. COK3TITUTXG* TO HAKI C&GLIStt TK£ OFFICIAL 
U*CuaC£ 09 TKS UMltCD STATU 



Oa Saptaabar 21, 19S3 ( Senator Buddieatoa, for hi*S*lf aad ««v«ral coUeajuea, 

introduce! S.J. 167, which wwU aaa&d Uw C*S« Conttitutioa to Mkt faftlish 

tha "official l*ntu*s« of tha Uaited State*" ead provide for legislative enforce- 

auat by Coa*reee. The cost of the propoaad ai— t reads: 

• f Suction I. The EagXish Ui|u«t* shall bo the 

official laa&uite of tN Oaitad Stetee. 

Sectioe 2. Th« Coe*r«e* ehali h**« tKa power 
to eoiorca tbi* Article by appropriate le$ieiatioa. 

The proposal would, by it* ton**, becoe* pert of the fuadaaaratei law of the loud 

If ratified by threa-fourtke of the stetwe- withla ctm yeare of its *ubai**lo© 

by Coo^rooo. 

At the >outaet, it appears doubtful whether the eactioe 1 dedaretioa of £04* 
lieh o« the "of t tclel" ian*u4i« would, steedio* eloo* aad without reference to 
the eubaequent eaierceejeat prowUioo, have o&y practical local of fact ~ Tho 

v or diai of tbat taction would not sea* par a* to aa&dete or prohibit aaythiag, at 

1 

le**t la tha abee&ce of le*l latlve history elucideiio* a contrary iateatioc on 

t 

tha part of Coa*rcae« Mor would tha saond—at aacaaaarily ia#ly tha wholesale 
repeal or auiiif icatioa of aaietia* fadaral or stat* laws and raguiftioa* that 



y At preient, tha cloaaat aaalofy to feJtral recojaitloo of Eo&iish as aa 
"official" league** say bo fouad la the natural last loo laws which, with cattaio 
Uaitad aftceptioas, require that to qualify for citUeaahip, tha caadidata auat 
deaooatrete **en uaderstaodiat of tha lofliab language, isclwdlftj as ability to 
reed, write, a&d ipeak words ia ordinary usaja ia tha tag lie* language. . i 
U.S.C 1423. 
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require or permit the uec of oonHEnglish for various pur pot as , without poet* , 
ratificstion congressional Action to that af fact, la this r*|«rtS, tha 
awaeura may be coot rooted with 8«J. fcea. 169, it* Mouse counterpart, which 
fe««id«s conferring officio! etstue oo th* English lenguaga, gone og to im- 
plement this declaration by aeplicitly prohibiting governmental policies re- 
quiring tho use of language othor then English. Thus! the practical forca mod 
effect of the aa a rndoo d^WouXd mm largely eo turn oo exercise by the Congress 
of tho power granted it is section 2 to enforce tbo ertlcie by "appropriate dt£~ 
iaiatioo." 

Thi» enforceaent language parallels that generally found in tha Civil tier 

2/ 

Amendments to too Constitution which have baao iotarpratod by tho Sup rasa Court 

to grant "plenary" Authority with Gettgreee to "dsterminiej whether end what leg- 

3/ 

la needed to secure tha (constitutional] guarantee*. . * To bo "appropriate 

legislation", tho congressional act loo need bo 'pisialy adopted ^o^ths end*" of" 
enforcing tha amendment and "not prohibited by, but* - - consistent wltk tha lat- 
tar and the apirit of tha Constitution," ' to applying thia standard, the Court hee 
adopted e "retieoel basis" test, requiring only that the legislation bo "reasona- 
ble or retioaai", and not arbitrary end capricious, when viewed egelnet the 
5/ 

legislative record- kem Uogly, it appears that Congress would possasa broad 
discretionary power u.* .«r the amendment to determine what lew* are appropriate to 
enforce the constitutional decleratloo of logliah as the official national lea- ^ 
guuge, even arguably to the poHnt of requiring that English bo used la certain 
settings. 



le/ See, e.g. 42 U.S.C. 1973ea-is (bilingual elect too provisions of the 
Voting sights Act); 6 U.S.C. 1224 (language iotarpreters to be used to examine 
elisn laoigranta); 28 U.S.C. 1127 (foreign language interpreters is federel 
court proceedings); 28 U.S.C 1608 (trees let ioa of judicial process served oo 
functionariaa of foreign etete); 42 O.S.C. 2*4b(f )<3)(J ) , 254c («ea of foreign 
languags persooael in federal* loaded migrant centers and alcohol and drug 
abuse progress). \ 

Enforcement of tHeee sad eimiler reouiremeete, walla auaeepflble of re- 
peel or modification by affirmative act of Congrats pursuant to section 2 # would 
not seen iapsired by sect ion i of the om t n ems o t per se. Mote elso, however, that 
even without the eeeadeent , Congress presumedly would be empowered to emend or 
repeal these provision*, at iaaat to the extast that they are grounded in iagis- 
Istive grece rsther than cooatltutloaal imperative* 

2/ See Articles XliX t XIV, and XV of the U,S. Cone tl tut ion* 

3/ Mtaenbagh *• "organ, 3M U.S. 641, 650 (196*). Also, South Carolina v. 
K otwbsch . 3o* U.S. 3^1 (1966); City of Rome v. United Stetes , 4*6 U.S. TSo 
(i960). 

4/ 3*4 U.S. at 650-51, t 

5/ E.g., Citjf of Joe* ( supra ), rullllovm v. Iluttoick . 44S U.S. 44$ (19S0). 
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Thia doaa aot , fcovever, that Ceagrooe vouU nave unfettered authority 
co iaglslatively eejoia the uit ef otter languagea la tboaa coot est a where cam- 
P*iiag coaotltutlaeajl interaats ««y fee at at aha. for exaaple, i»*. Ha vat v. 
Wegraafco~ the Suareae Court a t ruck do«u * state ltv that forbid teaching la any 
echool ia the state, public or private, of any aodera Corolla language fesfore 
the alath grade bieAuii It iepcoparly infringed upon tha liberty of parents to 

ante educational choice* for tHair children. Note recently, la response to the 

2/ 

Supra** Court* a ruling la La^t «« Kichoii . several lover federal caurte have held 

the failure of Vocal school district a to provide suppleaeatel language last rue ~ 

tiaa to non-English a pa eking atudeats le a violation of federal statutory aad 

coaatitntloaal gunrn*tea«.~ Similarly, noo-Cngli^h npeekiag crinlual defendant e 

have been held to have a right to alaatltaaaaua translation of trial aod pre-trial 

9/ 

proceedings grounded la the Sixth aad Seveatn aaaadaanta. Whether Coagraea hy 
aaaaa of eaforceaaat legislation under the proposed aaonaaont could affectively 

abrogate judicially recagaired rights to noo-Cug\lish usage heaed oa other co- 

10/ 

actual coaetitutloaal aourcaa would aaea at heat aa open quest ioa. 

a aialUr clash of constitutional iataraata aay raault froa coagreaeioaal 
eoforceeent of the sowadaaat directed at the actions of private citlaaaa rather 
than the goysrsanent . , la this respect the anandaaat iapliaa a a 1*0 if leant ex- 
pan si on of federal legislative authority la that Congress uould prssuashly he 
eapouared to regulate free of a tat a actios or Interstate coamerce cons Ida rat tone 
that tradltioaally circuaacrlbe federal regulation of privnee conduct. For ar- 
aapie, could Congrese enforce the section 1 declarer loo of English aa the "of fi- 



fe/ 262 U.S. 39$ (1923)* 
1J 414 U.S. 563 (1974). 

$/ Sea, e.g. Seraa «. forrale Municipal Schools . 499 T.U 1147 (10th Cir, 
(1974"). ' 

9/ 3ae, gtaereUy, "light of Accuaad to Hade Evidence or Court Proceedings 
Interpreted*, 3 b Ai* 3d 174, aad caeae cited therein. 

10/ Movaver, at least tan exgoasnte could 4 ha advanced for the propoaitloo 
that cougreesloaal lagls latin* under th. aeadaeat uouid constitutionally prevail 
over contrary pra-axiatiag judicial int* . nations of due process or c^ual pro- 
tection, firet, hec a uae the eaendm a n t * d ha aore coataar-^^aaoua la tlae, It 
could he jrgued that it uould take prec ,,**ace over- earlier coaacltutioaai author- 
ity. Second, aad related to this, is the etguaent that hecauae the eaaadaent U 
aore rtarrovly dreun aad subject- spec if tc to English language usaga, It creates aa 
except ioa to existing jurisprudence aa par taina to that subject , aad accordingly 
congressional enforcement legislation overriding thaee judicial pracedeata would 
prevail. Cf., »M«C. Manager. Retail Credit Co .. 513 T*U 9M (D.C. Cir, 1975); 
Moots Vista lodge a. guardian Ufa Ins. Co* oC Aantlca , 3*4 y,2d I2i («t* Cir. 
1967)~» In ail probability, no#aver t the court a «Muld eeafc guitfaace aa to Congraaa* 
intent froa the legieiativa hlatory of the eeetidesot before reaartlag to such 
caaona of construct ioa- 
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cUl* MtioMl laa***** %f latiaiaclvaly raatricUa* tte wt 9 f aoaHtafUj* by 
pritata ptrMU is public pi*c«*. or Uf judicial toiorcMMC of print* laftal 
4o(um«ci «ucut«S i< « Uataujft otter tkia EaftUsbT Coacteadly. aucfc carte a* 
tte privtca u*a of foralja would rtiu aubataeUal ttrat tetat 

quaatioaa, but juat tev tte courts •t A ht racoaciia. tte apparaat conflict batuaaa 
tt* diiudi of fraa •paaca, oa tte om bate, ate tte coaatleutloaal iittrnM 
protected by tte proposal — ate— n t tra uaclaar, Tte Mat that caa te said ia 
that, ateaat a daflaitivt latitlativa history, tte two aata of iagaraata would 
praauaaaly te of squivaUot coaatltutioaal statua, ate tte courta would ba laft 
to strika tha approprlata balaaea batvaaa ttea, 

Charlaa V. Dale 
laftialativa Attoroay 
Aaaricao Lav Olvialoo 
Juoa 13, i$S4 
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Senator Hatch. Thank you, Senator Huddleston. 

You are the author of Senate Joint Resolution 167, the English 
language amendment to the Constitution, imd I think you have 
done a service in bringing this amendment to the consideration of 
this subcommittee today. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you. 

Senator Hatch. Let me just ask you a few questions about it that 
I think need to be answered for the record. 

Senator Huddleston. Fine. . 

Senator Hatch. In the wake of World War I, one State passed a 
law prohibiting the teaching of the German language in public 
schools. That was the State of Ohio. As you know, Nebraskahad a 
law which banned the teaching of any language other than English 
in elementary schools. The Supreme Court struck down these par- 
ticular statutes in the famous case of Meyer v. Nebraska. 

Is there any language in your constitutional amendment propos- 
al that would preserve the policy of the Meyer case which struck 
down those particular types of statutes? In other words, is there 
any language in your amendment that would prevent a State from 
prohibiting instruction of a tongue other than English? 

Senator Huddleston. Frankly, I do not believe my amendment, 
if passed and adopted, w«uld affect directly that case, the Meyer 
case. I chink that the question of whether or not you were infring- 
ing upon a citizen's right by not allowing him to receive instruction 
in these various languages does not, in my judgment, come to play 
in this particular amendment. We are just establishing the basic 
language of the United States, and do not in any way intend to 
prohibit the teaching of any other foreign language that schools 
might want to participate in. In fact, I certainly encourage tnat. 

Senator Hatch. Let me move into the area of foreign relations. It 
we pass your amendment, and it is ratified by three-quarters of the 
States, would your amendment require the President, for instance, 
in conducting foreign policy, to always do it in English? Would all 
documents have to be written in English? Would ail treaties and 
ether compacts and other association documents have to be written 
in English? , . . _ ., 

Senator Huddleston. I do not think that it would. As I said, any 
amendment is subject to various interpret tions. But my judgment 
would be that it would not, and it is based on the fact that other 
countries that do have officially designated languages do not have 
that difficulty. We are talking about a language for domestic pur- 
poses. If the President, of course, or anyone conducting foreign 

galicy has the need to conduct tilt policy in a language other than 
nglish, it does not seem to me would be in conflict with that. 
Senator Hatch. Do you have. any language within the amend- 
ment that would resolve that potential conflict, or do you feel that 
just good, common sense would resolve that? 

Senator Huddleston. That would be my interpretation. 
Senator Hatch. OK. Now, it is hard for us today to anticipate 
the potential test to which the Constitution might be put in coming 
generations, but what effect would having English as the official 
language of the United States have upon the territories, which may 
speak different languages, and in particular, future States that 
might come into the Government— let us take, for instance, Puerto 
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Rico, where the predominant language, as I understand it, is Span- 
ish. What would they have *o do with their own native tongue in 
order to become the olst or 52d State? 

Senator Huddleston. I think that if this became part of the Con- 
stitution, that Puerto Rico or any other territory that exists that is 
contemplating becoming a State has to accept the Constitution of 
the United States, and I presume they have to accept all of it; they 
cannot pick and choose certain provisions. That would, without 
question, present some problem but they would have to make that 
decision. 

Senator Hatch. I see. If the purpose of your amendment is to ad- 
dress contemporary concerns such as bilingual education and bilin- 
gual ballots, would it not be more practical, rather than trying to 
go through the constitutional amendment* process, to repeal or 
amend by simple majority the Bilingual Education Act or the bilin- 
gual ballot aspects of the Voting Rights Act? 

Senator Huddleston. Mr. Chairman, I see the bilingual educa- 
tion and the misuse of it, and the bilingual ballots as just an early 
manifestation of a much deeper and serious problem, and that is 
the whole question of a bilingual or multilingual society in the 
country. And while we might pass legislation that would address 
those two situations, it seems to me that the proper way to settle 
the question for future generations is to go the constitutional route 
of designating English as the official language of the country. 

Senator Hatch. Would you intend your amendment to make un- 
constitutional the current law requiring the administrative office 
of the courts to establish a program for the use of foreign language 
interpreters in Federal, civil, and criminal proceedings, for "parties 
whose native tongue is a different tongue other than English? 

Would your amendment make this law unconstitutional, in your 
opinion? 

Senator Huddleston. I am not certain that it would or would 
not, Mr. Chairman. Of course, I am not a legal scholar. But I think 
that is an area in which a certain degree of practicality has to 
occur. I think that the overall, riding mandate that we operate a 
system of justice in this country may very well dictate that those 
who get caught into that system have an opportunity to under- 
stand what is happening. And it might be that you have got to 
resort to a different language in order to make sure that occurs. I 
think that is an area in which we can through, perhaps, the legis- 
lative record, clarify as this process goes on. f think that is an area 
that presents some difficulty. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. 

Senator DeConcini, our ranking minority member. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS DeCONCINI, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Senator DeConcini. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for 
bringing this issue to the Judiciary Committee. Thank you too Sen- 
ator Huddleston. I think this is an issue which we must address 
here at the Judiciary Committee. 

I do not agree with everything you say. This is because of my 
concern about some of the bilingual programs that 1 think are most 
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beneficial But I think you raise a very good point, and I thank you 
for doing that, because it is our duty on this committee to find out 
the significance and the impact of such a constitutional amend- 
ment. And certainly, your contention that English be spoken by all 
Americans is one with which I do not think anyone argues. 

Mr. Chairman, my only statement on the subject matter is that I 
have an open mind. I first do not believe that there is any question 
that in this country English is the official language. If putting it in 
the Constitution would make people feel better, and it is a symbol, 
then I do not think there is any thing wrong with that. 

What concerns me is whether or not we can, through the hearing 
process, be sure that we are not losing something in this country 
that has enriched it so well, that is the immigrants that still come 
into this country with their culture and their foreign languages. I 
think we need to be most careful that this amendment would not 
deter or inhibit or eliminate good, bilingual programs. 

There is a case to be made that some bilingual programs may 
have been abused. In my opinion— and in my State, I have wit- 
nessed these bilingual programs, particularly in elementary 
schools— they have enhanced the ability of young children who 
cannot speak English well enough to compete in subjects with Eng- 
lish-speaking students. Most programs seek to assure that these 
children are not held back in school. The problem comes when that 
is extended beyond the area of need to be proficient in language so 
you can compete in all subjects. That is a concern I have, Mr. 
Chairman. . , „ 

I think your question is well raised as to what do we do with offi- 
cial documents in this country, and maybe the record could be 
made clear that they would not all have to be made in English 
such as treaties and what have you. That may be addressed 
through the resolution itself, which Senator Huddleston very as- 
tutely drew up, giving Congress the authority to enforce it. I pre- 
sume, Senator Huddleston, you would anticipate that the Congress 
could certainly pass legislation authorizing any language used in 
certain documents or any particular area that they wanted to. 

Senator Huddleston. I think that is correct, within the limits of 
the amendment. 

Senator DeConcwi. Your amendment also, as far as you can see, 
would not prohibit Congress at ail from continuing bilingual pro- 
grams, whether it is ballot box or education or anything else— is 
that true, too— if they elected to do so? 

Senator Huddleston. I do not believe it would prohibit Congress 
or even local jurisdictions that may find a need for that within the 
limits of the amendment. It just establishes English as the official 
language. . , 

Senator DeConcvl Man.' countries, as we know, have more 
than one official language. ' India has two, Switzerland has four, 
and there are many, many enrichments in a society that is truly 
bilingual or multilingual, and I for one wish I spoke another lan- 
guage and wish that there was a more aggressive program in the 
educational system to see that that was part of our everyday educa- 
tional process. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to go to another meeting. I am going to 
carefully review this. 
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I thank Senator Hayekawa for his leadership in this area, and 
Senator Huddleeton, and the other coeponsors of this bill, and 1 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hatch. Well, thank you, Senator DeConcini, we will 
insert your statement in the record. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 

\ ■ 



\ 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR DENNIS DeCONCINI 

m. CHAIRMAN, AS LAWMAKERS KE HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY TO 
IDENTIFY AND DISCERN AS BEST AS WE CAN ALL THE POSSIBLE RAMIFICA- 
TIONS OF A PROPOSED PIECE OF LEGISLATION BEFORE ENACTING IT. THIS 
RESPONSIBILITY IS EVEN GREATER WHEN WE, AS NOW, ARE CONSIDERING 
A PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION SINCE A 
SINGLE ALTERATION OF THIS DOCUMENT CAN AFFECT LITERALLY HUNDREDS 
OF LAWS. THUS, I WOULD LIKE TO THANK ALL OF OUR KNOWLEDGABLE 
WITNESSES WHO HAVE COME TO AID US IN UNDERSTANDING THE PROPOSED 
RESOLUTION AND ITS POSSIBLE IMPACT. 

I THANK YOU TOO, MR. CHAIRMAN, FOR HOLDING THIS HEARING. 

I Af1 VERY INTERESTED AND CONCERNED WITH THE TOPIC TO BE 
DISCUSSED TODAY. 

OURS IS A HERITAGE WHICH, WHILE WELCOMING IMMIGRANTS, 
HAS GENERALLY EMPLOYED ENGLISH AS A TOOL IN SOCIAL AS WELL 
AS ECONMIC CONTEXTS. ENGLISH IS DEEPLY ENTRENCHED IN OUR CULTURE. 

BY THE SAME TOKEN, I HAVE LONG BEEN AN AVID SUPPORTER OF 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF AIDING CHILDREN IN LEARNING 
ENGLISH WHILE MAINTAINING A LEVEL OF PROFICIENCY IN MATHEMATICS, 
HISTORY, AND SCIENCE IN THEIR NATIVE LANGUAGE. 

I HAVE ALSO SUPPORTED THE BILINGUAL PROVISIONS OF THE 
VOTING RIGHTS ACT AND THE FEDERAL COURTS INTERPRETORS ACT WHICH 
PROVIDES NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING DEFENDANTS WITH TRANSLATORS. 
THESE LAWS SEEK TC PROTECT THE BASIC CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF MANY PEOPLE . THUS, IT IS WITH GREAT INTEREST THAT I WILL 
FOLLOW THIS DISCUSSION. 
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Senator DkConcini. I thank the chairman. 

Senator Hatch. Senator Huddleston, I want to thank you for 
coming to the committee and for the excellent statement that you 
have made, and we will certainly look at this very carefully. 

Thank you for being here. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
to the committee. 

Senator Hatch. Our next witness will be Senator Quentin Bur- 
dock, who is a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 167. 

We\are very pleased to welcome you, Senator Burdick, before 
this committee, and we look forward to taking your testimony. 

STATEMENT OP HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Burdick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify on the English 
language amendment. 

In the interest of time, I will keep my comments short 

In recent weeks, bilingual education has received considerable at- 
tention both inside and outside of Congress., The debate reveals 
strong feelings about the necessity of knowing English in this coun- 
try and the Best method of learning it But I want to emphasize 
that bilingual education should not be at the center of this debate. 
I truly hope, Mr. Chairman, that the detractors of this amendment 
will not be allowed to focus the debate on issues not affected, or on" 
results not effected, by the English language amendment. Rather, 
we should be concentrating on the desirability and necessity of 
having a common, national, official language. 

I would like to stress three points in support of the EXA. Fiist, it 
is in the best interest of the non-English speaker. While the bene- 
fits may not be intuitive, they are imminently logical. Without 
speaking English, one cannot become fully involved in the political 
process. Without speaking English, one cannot realize the signifi- 
cant economic achievements available in this country. In short, 
without speaking English, one cannot fully participate in American 
society. 

Federal provisions requiring programs like bilingual ballots and 
bilingual education are supposed to benefit the non-English-speak- 
ing minorities. In fact, they do not The goal for all non-English- 
speaking Americans should be to learn English. To the extent that 
bilingual education achieves this goal, it, is good. But to the extent 
that bilingual education stalls this process, and to the extent that 
it allows a person to g?t along comfortably without knowing Eng- 
lish, it is bad. 

Similarly, the exten to which a bilingual ballot allows a person 
to become involved in the political process is only minimal— it 
allows him to vote. But unless he learns English, he cannot effec- 
tively influence political debate, alter public policy, or run for 
public office. 

Do not misunderstand me. The right to vote cannot be infringed, 
and it may be the highest level at which one desires to participate. 
However, we currently require an alien to speak, read, and write 
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English before he can be naturalized as a U.S. citizen. We should 
expect the same of all citizens. 

The worst service we can perform for Americans who do not 
know English is to allow them to "get along." Such a service is pre- 
cisely equivalent to holding them back. 

The second point I want to make is that the English language 
amendment does not stand in opposition to bilingualSsm. Bilingual- 
ism, and indeed multilingual ism, is absolutely necessary, if not the 
primary ingredient, in bringing together the peoples of the various 
nations and cultures of this world. We must continue to encourage 
such interaction. What must be discouraged are practices which 
allow or even encourage residents of this country not to learn Eng- 
lish. 

Furthermore, the ELA does not mean to discourage people from 
using their native tongue or a foreign language when it is appropri- 
ate, be it at the dinner table, at neighborhood gatherings, or even 
at public events. We will continue to have elegant French restau- 
rants with menus printed in French. Opera stars will continue to 
sing in Italian, German, or French. Seminarians will continue their 
Latin studies. But neither Federal, State, and local governments, 
nor their subordinates, such as cities, government agencies, and 
public schools, should have to acquiesce to the non-English speaker. 

Nor does the ELA oppose the use of foreign languages by U.S. 
residents who already know English. Our students should continue 
to learn foreign languages in school. Our Peace Corps volunteers 
should continue to learn the language of the country to which they 
will become ambassadors of good will. And our tourist industry 
should continue to do its utmost to accommodate foreigners visiting 
our Nation. 

Third and finally, though we have room for foreign languages m 
our schools, in diplomacy, in public, and in private, we cannot go to 
the extra step or forgiving the non-English speaker who wants to 
be a full participant in the affairs of this country. Such forgiveness 
leads to disunity. The United States has long been considered the 
melting pot where peoples of all nations come together as one. 
Many of us do not have to trace our heritage back more than a few 
generations to arrive at a foreign immigrant ancestor, many of 
whom knew only a foreign language when they arrived in this 
country. But they knew they had to learn English. My State of 
North Dakota is populated by immigrants particularly from 
Europe. The English came, the Norweigians came, the Germans 
came. And they had to learn English. They had to get together as a 
community. And I think that is part of the welding of our country, 
what happened in those early days. They had no bilingual educa- 
tion. There was no separate language taught in schools. They had 
to know, and did know, and learned to know English. They did so, 
and they made sure that their children did so, too. The country has 
become, and remained, unified as a result. 

In our differences lie our strength and personal pride. But in our 
differences also lurks the potential for unmanageable and irrecon- 
cilable division. We need only look to our neighbor to the North to 
see what two official languages can do to a country. Manitoba, 
which is across from my State of North Dakota, entered Canada as 
a bilingual province. A speeding ticket issued there in English only, 
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rather than English and French, brought about a Supreme Court 
ruling that laws passed only in English are not valid. Canada's lan* 
guage problems pose a continuing crisis which promote heated 
debate, internal disunity, and threats of secession. Establishing 
- English as the official language of this country now would avert in- 

surmountable problems in the future. 

The definition for United States should include knowledge of— if 
* not mastery of— English. ELA helps write and enforce the defini- 

tion. Without it, our problems concerning national unity and 
ethnic diversity have not yet begun. With it, such problems ran be 
prevented. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you so much, Senator BurdicL We appre- 
ciate having your testimony today. Thank you for being with usr 

Our next witness will be Senator Steven Symms fromldaho. He 
is another cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 167. Steve, we wel- 
come you before the subcommittee, and we look forward to hearing 
from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS, A VS. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Symms. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
want to compliment you for holding these hearings. I thank you 
not only for your interest in this particular subject, but your inter- 
est in constitutional law in general. I do not believe that the 
Senate could be better served by a more able chairman of this sub- 
committee on this very important issue. You consider many issues 
pertaining to the Constitution, and I think it is most important 
that someone of your background and knowledge holds this chair- 
manship. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you so much. 

Senator Symms. I have long had an interest in this particular 
subject. Mr. Chairman, I might go back and say it was a great con- 
cern to me when I discovered how many different languages the 
election ballots were being printed in, especially since anyone who 
immigrates to this country and is naturalized is required to know 
certain English skills in order to achieve naturalization. Others, 
who are American citizens by their birthright, have the opportuni- 
ty to oarticipate in the public school system; so there really is no 
reason for immigrants to be discouraged to learn English. 

Former Senator Sam Hayakawa has made some monumental ef- 
forts on this constitutional amendment. When I first heard of it, I 
was very enthusiastic, an instant supporter of this proposal. 
p I would also like to compliment our distinguished colleague, 

Walter Huddleston, for the effort he has made to bring this amend- 
ment forward to the Senate, and I am most happy to be a cospon- 
sor of it. 

Mr, Chairman, in Idaho, our secretary of state, Pete Cenarrusa, 
was born of Basque parents, and when he started at Bellevue 
Grade School, a small community just south of Sun Valley, he 
could not speak a word of English. But his parents insisted that he 
speak English and be immersed in English. By the time he had 
graduated from the University of Idaho and World War II broke 
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out, he was not only a college graduate— but was able to begin a 
superb military career. Pete was a fighter pilot in the Marine 
Corps during the war. Now, he is secretary of state of our State, 
and he has made the comment many times that if he had not been 
forced to learn English, he would never have been able to do any- 
thing other than herd sheep. He said he would have, in fact, been 
held back and not had the same opportunities as other Americans, 
had it not been for his immersion in English, 

I would like to make a few comments on what we do not intend 
to do with the English language amendment 
It will not subvert the Bill of Rights and the first amendment 
It will not disallow the use of a foreign language for purposes of 
public safety and convenience. Danger construction signs should be 
in every appropriate language, as should poison labels on insecti- 
cides. 

It will not prohibit the teaching of foreign languages in the 
schools. As a matter of fact, I have taken my prerogative as a 
father to insist my children learn to speak Spanish. In our State, it 
is very essential, particularly in the agriculture communities, to be 
able to communicate in Spanish because we have many, many His- 
panic Americans there, as well as many Mexican nationals in the 
agriculture communities. And I would never support legislation 
that would restrict any child's right to learn a language or to 
expand his or her intellectual horizons. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are not seeking to designate English 
or Anglo-Saxon culture as superior or preferable to other cultures 
and other languages. The amendment merely recognizes the histor- 
ic role that English has played in unifying America. 

We take great pride in our diversity, as well we should. But di- 
versity without a common language is separatism. Without Eng- 
lish, there would be no melting pot, only a salad bowl, with each 
element distinct and separate. 

To understand the need for an English language amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, you need to look around the world at the many na- 
tions that are fragmented and tormented by linguistic divisions. In 
India recently, we have seen how bloody the clashes can be be- 
tween different language groups. Other harsh struggles continue 
between the Tamil and Sinhalese speakers of Sri Lanka, between 
the French and Flemish speakers in Belgium, and between the 
French and English speakers in Canada. 

In each instance, these language differences can lead to a bitter 
political dispute and outright violence. Similar problems could 
someday confront the United States, According to the Department 
of Education, the number of language minority people in the 
United States is expected to increase nearly twice as fast as the 
general population in the next 15 years. This could create vast lin- 
guistic ghettos in many American cities, like Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Miami. In some parts of these cities English is virtu- 
ally unknown. ' 

Many citizens living in these areas may never learn English, 
Without a common tongue, the United States faces the prospect of 
Balkanization and linguistic separatism. Nowhere is this trend 
more ominous than in the case of bilingual ballots and so-called bi- 
lingual education. 
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Laws now require multilingual ballots and voting aids, along 
with taxpayer-financed voter registration campaigns aimed solely 
at voters who do not understand English. I cannot believe that a 
citizen who knows only Chinese or Tagalog— and, Mr. Chairman, 
Tagalog is a , Philippine dialect which is actually on the ballot in 
parts of San Francisco— can fully appreciate American political 
life. Without English, it seems to me it would be difficult to imag- 
ine someone making an informed choice between Ronald Reagan 
and Walter Mondale. Such a constituent can only vote the way be 
is told to vote. The multilingual ballots do not encourage participa- 
tion in the political process. In fact, in my judgment, they do just 
the opposite— they encourage machine politics, allowing a single 
politician to reserve for himself the right. to interpret events in 
Sacramento, Austin, or Washington, DC, for an entire community. 

There is also an underlying assumption behind the bilingual 
ballot that strikes me as biased, even unconsciously racist. The 5- 
percent trigger for bilingual ballots in the Voting Rights Act seems 
targeted strictly at nonwhite groups. It rarely has been used to 
mandate separate ballots for non-English-speaking whites, be they 
Swedes, Greeks, Germans, or Hassidic Jews. The hidden assump- 
tion there is that, as Senator Hayakawa puts it— and I quote him— 

Learning English is beyond the capacities of the nonwhites, who therefore need 
ballots in their own language, while white people, whether Jews, or Hungarians or 
Portuguese or Swiss, are smart enough to need no such assistant*. 

In education, languages other than English are being used to 
teach math, geography, history, and other subjects. As a New York 
Times editorial writer recently observed, "The 'rouble with "bilin- 
gual" education is that it isn't bilingual." 

I think what the editorial was getting at, Mr. Chairman, is that 
there is nothing wrong with teaching English or Spanish or 
German or any other language in school. I would object to teaching 
geometry, chemistry, history, and other classes in Spanish or an- 
other foreign language in schools, and this will certainly hold back 
those students in the future. ' 

Mr. Chairman, a 1976 test by the Department o r Education of 
136 New Mexico teachers in bilingual programs showed that only 
13 of them— less than 10 percent — could read and write in Spanish 
at the third grade level. Many education experts will tell you that 
this is indicative of the level of bilingual instruction throughout 
the United States. We are in essence teaching the 3.6 million lhr.it- 
ed-Engiish-proficient students in this country to be illiterate in two 



While there is ample evidence that current so-called bilingual 
education is failing, there is also abundant empirical evidence that 
an expeditious program of English language instruction leads to re- 
markable progress. For example, in McAllen, TX, the school dis- 
trict conducted its transitory bilingual programs partly in Spanish 
and partly in English. In a pilot project in that district, youngsters 
who are immersed in English after a 3-week transition period are 
doing markedly better than their peers. At McAIlen's Sam Houston 
Elementary School, youngsters in five kindergartens are shewing 
gains in oral English proficiency about a thi.*d higher than their 
peers in traditional bilingual programs. This shows us that the way 
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to help people is to immerse them in the English language so they 
can adapt for higher opportunities later in their lives. 

It is obvious that these children want to learn English and that 
their parents war.t them to learn English, and that they will need 
English to advance in American society. ... , ... „ 

Mr. Chairman, we are deceiving parents and cheating children ot 
their future when we lull them into thinking that English is not 
necessary to make it in America. 

To conclude, the English language amendment is a necessary 
designation of one language as the common denominator for a com- 
plex and diverse society. There is some precedent for this. In the 
18th and 19th centuries, Congress consistently refused to print doc- 
uments in German. To maintain these policies in the future 
against mounting political pressures, Congress will need a constitu- 
tional amendment. . 

The amendment preempts any further attempts to politicize lan- 
guage. It would not threaten the vulnerable American tradition of 
polyculturalism. Ironically, only a common tongue can preserve 
that tradition. Only a common tongue can bind together a nation 
made up of so many little nations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these hearings, and*! hope 
that more of our colleagues will take an interest in this measure in 
the near future. „ „ 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Senator Symms. We appreciate your 
good remarks here today and you taking time to be with us. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR STEVEN D. S^HMS 
Thank you, fte, Chairman. The English Language Amendment 

JS AN LSSUE CLOSE TO MY HEART, OFTEN, WHEN 1 HAVE TO DELVE INTO 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE .SUBSET PROCESS TO TRY TO UNDERSTAND, SAY, 
THE *MISMEASU.,£MENT OF' INTEREST TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING NON- 
TRADED PRO>ERTY„" — THEN I HAVE LONGED TO HAtfE AN ENGLISH 

Language Amendment to th Constitution. 

Truthfully, the Amendment is important to me because of 

THE MONUMENTAL EFFORTS OF FORMER SENATOR S.I. "SAM" HAYAKAWA 

of California, and my distinguished colleague, Senator Walter 
huddlesion of kentucky. 

Before I outline for you the goals to be achieved by the 
Amendment, let me tell you what it is not^ intended to do: 

It will not subvert the Bill of Rights and the 
First Amendment * ^ 0 

••• It will not disallow the use of a foreign language for 

PURPOSES OF PUBLIC SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE. "DANGER CONSTRUCTION" 
SIGNS SHOULD BE IN EVERY APPRORIATE LANGUAGE, AS SHOULD POISON 
LABELS ON INSECT IDE. 

••• h WILL NOT PROHIBIT THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
MY CHILDREN ARE PROFICIENT IN SPANISH* AND, AS A PROUD FATHER, 
I WOULD NEVER SUPPORT LEGISLATION THAT WOULD RESTRICT A CNILD # S 
RJGHT TO LEARN A LANGUAGE, TO EXPAND HIS OR HER INTELLECTUAL 

horizons. 

# * # Finally, we are not seeking to designate English or 
Anglo-Saxon culture as superior or preferable to other cultures 

AND OTHER LANGUAGES. THE AMENDMENT MEFrELY RECOGMZES THE 
HISTORIC ROLE THAT ENGLISH HAS PLAYED IN UNIFYING AMERICA. 

we take great pride in our diversity, as well we should # 
But diversity without a common language, is separatism, 
Without English, there would be no melting pot — only a 
salad bowl with each element distinct and sf.paf. ate * 
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TO UNDERSTAND THE MEED FOX AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMENDMENT, 
' YOU SHOULD LOOK AROUND THE WORLD aV THE MANY NATIONS WHICH 

are fragmented and tormented by linguistic divisions, 
In India recently we have seen how bloody the clashes can 
be between different language groups. other harsh and 
acrimonious struggles continue between the tamil ahd sin- 
HALESE SPEAKERS OF SRI LANKA, BETWEEN FRENCH AND FLEMISH 

speakers \h Belgium, and French and English speakers in 
Canada. 

In each instance, these language differences can lead 
TO bitter political disputes and outright violence. 

Similar problems could someday confront the f United States, 
According to the Department of Education, the number of 
language minority people in the- United States is expected 
TO increase nearly twice as fast as the general population 
<n the next fifteen years. This could create vast linguistic 
ghettos in many American cities, such as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Miami, where English is often unknown in some areas. 

Kany citizens living in these areas will never learn 
English. Without a common tongue, the United States faces the 
prospect of Balkanization and linguistic separatism. Nowhere 
is this trend mkt ominous than in the case of bilingual ballots 
and so-called bilingual education. 

Laws now require multilingual ballots and voting aids, 
along with taxpayer-financed vote* registration campaigns aimed 
soley at vojers who do not understand english. 

I CANNOT BELIEVE THAT A CITIZEN WHO KNOWS ONLY CHINESE 

'or Tagalog can fully participate ,in American political life. 
Without English, it is difficult to imagine someone making 

AN INFORMED CHOICE BETWEEN RONALD RtAGAN AND WALTER $QNDAL£ . 
Sucy A CONSTITUENT CAN ONLY VOTE THE WAY HE IS TOLD TO VOTE. 

Multilingual ballots do not encourage participation in the 

POLITICAL PROCESS — JUST ThE OPPOSITE. ' THEY ENCOURAGE 
MACHINE POLITICS, ALLOWING A SINGLE , POLITIC *AN TO RESERVE 
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FOR HIMSELF THE RIGHT TO INTERPRET EVENTS IN $ACREMENTO, 

Austin or Washington, B.C., for an entire community. 

There is also an underlying assumption behind the bi- 
lingual ballot that strikes me 'as biased, even unconciously 
racist, The five ^rlent *TRUGEf;* for bilingual ballots 
in the Voting Rights Act seems targeted strictlv at non-whhe 
groups, It rarely has been used to ^ \nmte separate ballots 



for non-English-speaking whites, be they Swedes, Greeks, . 
Germans or Hassjdic JfwsI The hidden assumption here is 
that, as Senator HayakawaIputs it, that ^earning English 
is beyond the capacities 0\ non-white people, who therefore 



Jews or Hungarians or Portugese or Swiss, are smart enough 
to need no such assistance , ** x 

IN EDUCATION, LANGUAGES OTHER THAN EnCITISH ARE BEING USED 
TO TEACH MAT^ GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND OTHER SUBJECTS. As 
Trig New YORK TlMFS EDITORIAL WRITERS RfXENTLY OBSERVED, 
*THE TROUBLE WITH MUCH <OF THE) 'BILINGUAL' EDUCATION IS TH/~ 

i r isn't bilingual/ 

A 1976 test of 136 New Kexjco teachers in bilingual 
programs showed that only 13 of them — lef.s than 10 percent — 
could read and write ' i n spanish at the third-grade level , 
hany education experts will tell you that this is indicative 
of the level of bilingual instruction throughout the united 
States. We are, in essence, teaching the 3,5 million 
limited-English-proficient students in ths country TO 
seq^ illiterate in two languages » 

While there is ample evidence that current so-called 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION IS FAILING, THERE IS ALSO ABUNDANT 

empirical evidence that an expeditious program of english 
language instruction leads to remarkable progress, for 
Example, in McAllen, Texas,, the school district conducted 
its transitory bilingual prqgr/.ms partly in Spanish and 
partly English. Now, in a pilot prl *lCT in that district, 
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YOUNGSTERS WHO ARE IMMERSED IN ENGLISH AFTER A„ THREE-WEEK 
TRANSITION PERIOD ARE J50INS MARKEDLY SETTER THAN THEIR 

peers. At McAllen's Sam Houston Elemental School/ young- ■ 

STERS IN FIVE KINDERGARTENS ARE SHOWING GAINS IN ORAL 

English proficiency about a third higher than their peers 
in traditional bilingual programs. 

It is obvious that these children want to learn English; 
that their parents want them to learn English, and that they 
will need English to advance in American society. 

Mr. Chairman, we ase deceiving parents and cheating children 
of their future when we lull them intc thinking that English 
isn't necessary to make it in America. 

To conclude, the English Language Amendment is a necessary 

DESIGNATION OF ONE LANGUAGE AS THE COftMON denominator for a 
COMPLEX AND DIVERSE SOCIETY. THERE IS SOME PRECEDENT FOR THIS. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries-, Congress consistently refused 

TO PRINT DOCUMENTS IN GERMAN. To MAINTAIN THESE POLICIES IN 
THE FUTURE AGAINST MOUNTING POLITICAL PRESSURES, CONGRESS WILL 
NEED A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

The Amendment preempts any further attempts to politicize 

LANGUAGE, IT WOULD NOT THREATEN THE VEfiER/.BLE AMERICAN TRADITION 
OF POlYCULTURALI SMi IRONICALLY, ONLY A COMMON TONGUE CAU 

PRESERVE THAT TRADITION. ONLY A COMMON TONGUE CAN 
BIND TOGETHER A NATION MADE UP OF SO MANY LITTLE 
NATIONS. 

Thank you for your time Mr. Chairman. I hope that more 

OF tfUR COLLEAGUES WILL TAKE AN INTEREST IN THE MEASURE IN 

THE Nf\R FUTURE. 
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Senator Hatch. Our next witness is an internationally-renowned 
semanticist who first introduced an English language amendment 
in 1981, while serving as the UJS. Senator from the State of Califor- 
nia, Mr. 81. "Sam" Hayakawa. 

When a major immigration reform bill came before the Senate in 
1982, Senator Hayakawa successfully attached to it an amendment 
declaring the sense of the Senate that English is the official lan- 
guage of the United States. As I understand, that amendment is 
still part of the immigration bill which the House is now consider- 
ing. 

So we are pleased to welcome the distinguished author, educator, 
philosopher and former colleague, Senator Sam Hayakawa. We are 
happy to have you here, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF HON. S.I. HAYAKAWA, A FORMER U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Hayakawa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a great privilege and pleasure to be here, and I am very 
happy that this hearing is being held to take this issue one step 
further in public discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, the drive for the constitutional amendment to 
make English the official language of the United States received a 
great boost just 2 weeks ago in the State of California We had an 
initiative measure going which, if passed, would require the Gover- 
nor of California to petition the President and the Congress of the 
United States to relieve the State of California from having to pro- 
vide ballots and voter information materials in languages other 
than English. 

The deadline for turning in the 393,000 signatures necessary to 

Sualify the measure for the November election of 1984 was May 29. 
(n that day, the district chairmen and officers of our organization, 
Californians for Ballots in English, delivered to the registrars of 
voters at county seats throughout the State a total of 626,321 signa- 
tures, almost twice as many as were needed. 

The campaign to gather these signatures was begun in February 
1984 so that we had less than 4 months in which to reach our goal. 
The signatures were collected by mail campaign originally, in 
which petition forms were sent out along with letters asking for fi- 
nancial contributions to sustain the drive. As money came in, more 
mailings were sent out. 

What was noticeable about the responses to the mailings was, 
first, what seemed to us to be an extremely large number of small 
contributions, accompanied in many instances by letters from natu- 
ralized immigrant Americans, expressing how much it had meant 
to them to learn English and become American citizens. 

Second, a remarkable number of people made additional copies of 
their petition forms on copying machines, to take around to their 
relatives, friends, and their places of work, in order to gather more 
signatures which they mailed in to us. And, when we got to the 
stage of stationing workers at shopping centers to collect more sig- 
natures, passersbv would see the placards saying, "Ballots in Eng- 
lish Only," and they stopped to sign the petitions at once without 
asking any further questions; they just lined up to sign them. The 
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speed with which we reached our goal indicates the deep desire of 
people, both old-line Americans and more recent immigrants, to 
vote in English as an expression of their identity as Americans. 

Now, where did the opposition to "Ballots in English Only" come 
from? Our experience in California has shown that it comes princi- 
pally from Hispanic spokesmen, although our petition forms 
against bilingual ballots show thousands and thousands of Hispanic , 
names. Objections also came from one American-born Chinese, who 
does not read or write Chinese, we learned, and calls himself chair- 
man of "Chinese for Affirmative Action/' However, no objections 
were heard from the Chinese Six Companies, who are the tradition- * 
ai spokesmen for Chinese-American interests in San Francisco. 

Speaking of the Chinese* I want to tell a little story about n prob- 
lem that emerged. In San Francisco, the translation of voter infor- 
mation was entrusted to educated Chinese scholars, who rendered 
the materia! into literary Chinese, a classical style which proved to 
be beyond the comprehension of the average voter. Clearly, what 
was needed was a translation of the translation, but no one offered 
to supply such a translation. There certainly has been no demand 
for bilingual ballots from the Japanese, who today are predomi- 
nantly English-speaking Nisei and Sansei— that is, the children 
and grandchildren of the original immigrants. 

There are tens of thousands of Koreans? in California. Most have 
come to the United States since World War II. They are so eager ttf 
succeed in American terms that they would be the last to ask for 
ballots in their own language. 

The Vietnamese, of whom we have many in California, are so 
glad to have found refuge in the United States that thev, too, make 
no special demands of our culture, but ask instead what our cul- 
ture demands of them. What is so admirable and touching about 
Vietnamese children is the way in which they have excelled in 
their school work, often being chosen as valedictorians at their 
high school graduations. Clearly, their parents have brought them 
up to study hard to become good citizens in the country that res- 
cued them from death when, just a few years ago, they were fleeing 
from their conquered homeland. 

The support of the English language amendment as we have 
found it is overwhelming. Last November in San Francisco, we had 
a referendum designated as proposition O, which asked that our 
mayor request the President and Congress to relieve us of the ne- 
cessity of voting materials in foreign languages. It carried by 
almost a two-thirds majority, despite the city's large immigrant 
population. 

I myself sent out a questionaire about the English language • 
amendment late in 1982 to over 1 million of my constituents, that 
is, people who had written to me while I was in office. The re- 
sponses to that questionaire resulted in more than a 96-percent 
vote in favor of such a constitutional amendment. This same ques- ' 
tionaire was duplicated by its recipients, again by copying machine, 
not only in California, but in other States, especially Florida and 
Texas, as I learned when I started receiving hundreds of responses 
from outside my own State. 

Now, despite the popularity of this issue among the general 
voting public, it is not quite so popular among those holding elect* 
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ed political office. Hispanic leaders have been especially loud in 
their demand for bilingual ballots and bilingual education. But it 
has seemed to me from the results of my own questional re that 
Mexican American rank and file as well as other Latin American 
immigrants are not so different from other immigrants who have 
come to stay— they want to learn English, and their children to 
learn English, as quickly as possible in order to enter the main- 
stream of American life. 

The bilingual, or foreign language, ballot, was introduced into 
American politics in 1976 through an amendment offered to the 
Voting Rights Act by former Congresswoman Barbara Jordan of 
Texas. The amendment was targeted specifically at the Mexican- 
American vote. However, as it was worded, it applied to other lan- 
guage groups, so that it was surprising that there was little or no 
national debate on this subject. The amendment, having survived a 
challenge in the House, was included without further debate in the 
Senate version and became law as part of the Voting Rights Act. It 
became law largely unnoticed by anybody except its proponents. 

It is not unfair to say, then, that the amendment became law 
without becoming news, so that the general public first iearned of 
its existence in the elections of 1976, when people went to the polls 
and were offered for the first time ballots in an American election 
printed in a foreign language. I have been told that on that day, 
the office of the registrar of voters in San Francisco received tele- 
phone calls all day long and all evening, asking why this was so. 

Today, people in San Francisco have become used to seeing bal- 
lots and voter pamphlets in Spanish arid Chinese, but many people, 
including especially naturalized citizens to whom English is not 
their native tongue, continue to be distressed or angry. 

I would like to emphasize that this distress or anger does not 
arise from ethnic prejudice or hostility. What concerns most people 
is the open threat that foreign language ballots convey to our cher- 
ished idea of "one nation, indivisible." 

Let me add a dimension of meaning to "one Nation, indivisible," 
by talking a minute or two about Japan. Japan, too, is "one nation, 
indivisible/* but with one important difference. Japan is not only 
indivisible; it is also impenetrable. You simply have to be Japanese 
to start with to get anywhere in life. No immigrant or child of im- 
migrants with a name like Hatch, Huddleston, Reagan, Stevens, 
Carter, or O'Neill, no matter how steeped since infancy in Japa- 
nese language and culture, can hope to achieve any position of im- 
portance, like police chief or principal of a high school or mayor of 
a city, to say nothing of being elected to the national diet. The best 
you can ever do is to become a comedian or a professional ball- 
player, 

An interesting fact about the impenetrability of Japanese society 
is that Koreans, who really cannot be distinguished from the Japa- 
nese in appearance, remain outsiders to Japanese society even 
after 8 or 10 generations after immigration. Few societies in the 
world are so impenetrable. 

In contrast, the United States is an extraordinarily open society. 
Millions have come here from Europe. Millions have been brought 
here from Africa. And, despite earlier attempts at the exclusion of 
Orientals, millions of Asians have now come to our shores, and 
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somehow, we welcome them all, often unwillingly at first, but ulti- 
mately taking them for granted as theyHadjust to our ways and 
learn our language and enter the mainstream of American life. 

Nothing so clearly reveals the openness, the permeability, the 
strength of our society as reading a rollcall of those whom we elect 
to Congress as Senators and Representatives. Between Abdnor and 
•« Akaka at one end of the alphabet and Zablocki and Zeferetti at the 
other, there is a long pageant of names of men and women who 
had to learn English either in their grandparents' or parents' gen- 
eration or in their own lifetime: Biaggi, Boschwitz, Caputo, de la 
Garza, Domenici, Fuqua, Gonzalez, Hammerschmidt, Hayakawa, 
Latta, Laxalt, Mikulski, Rostenkowski, Rousselot, Solarz, Tsongas— 
the list can go on and on. 

These considerations compel me to ask, why do so many Hispanic 
political leaders push for bilingual ballots and bilingual education? 

Of course, one should where possible preserve one's background 
heritage, but for all of us Americans transplanted here from an- 
other culture, that is our second task, not our first. Our first is to 
learn the language of America, the social imperatives of being an 
American, the attitudes and customs that shape the American per- 
sonality, the behavior that makes a good American citizen. Much 
of this is learned in schools, in classes conducted in English. It is 
also learned in association with other children with other back- 
grounds. It is learned through participation in sports. It is also 
learned through the mass media, radio and television and movies. 
On top of this, most immigrant families teach something to their 
children about the language and culture of the country they came 
from. But the principal task of immigrant Poles in Buffalo, immi- 
grant Germans in Milwaukee, immigrant Mexicans in Los Angeles, 
refugee Vietnamese in Arlington, VA, is to become Americans. 

I beg to call attention to a report of the American Council of 
Education which says that: "Approximately 50 percent of Hispanic 
students drop out of high school. Only 7 percent of Hispanics in the 
United States finish college, compared to 12 percent for blacks and 
23 percent for whites. Nearly 18 percent of Hispanics aged 25 and 
older are classified as functional illiterates, compared to 10 percent 
for blacks and 3 percent for whites." 

Now, if my Hispanic friends in public life were to begin to agi- 
tate for more and better teaching of English to schoolchildren of 
Hispanic origin, I would gladly work as their ally and advocate to 
change for the better the figures I have quoted. Those figures are 
scandalous. But in my experience, much of the political energy on 
the part of the Hispanic politicians is going not toward the better 
teaching of English and the making of better American citizens, 
but toward getting more jobs for Spanish-speaking teachers. 

In having one language that enables us to communicate across 
this huge continent, as well as with Hawaii, Alaska, and most of 
Canada, to say nothing of communication with Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, and much of South Africa, we are 
indeed fortunate. 

Mr. Chairman, in the rest of the world, nations that have come 
into being as colonialism has receded often find themselves in big 
linguistic trouble. There are 365 languages and dialects in Indone- 
sia, which was formerly the Dutch East Indies. This fact makes na- 
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- tionai government extremely difficult. The Government in Jakarta 
declared a widely used Malay dialect to be the national language, 
and they call it Indonesian; the national press is published in that 
language- That particular dialect of Malay, by the way, was a 
lingua franca for trade purposes. It had no class or religious or 
tribal connotations; it was like pidgin English in a way, or it was 
sort of a pidgin-Malay that people used for the purposes of trade 
among different tribes. Therefore, it was accepted But even with 
the acceptance of this Indonesian Malay, it is still doubted that it 
is understood by half the people of that nation. 

In Sri Lanka, formerly known as Ceylon, the people who speak 
Tamil, a language of immigrants from India, are in armed conflict 
against the speakers of Sinhalese, who are the principle and tradi- 
tional inhabitants of that island The President of Sn Lanka early 
in 1983 declared English to be the national language of Sri Lanka 
and told the speakers of Sinhalese and Tamil both to learn English 
as fast as they could so they could talk to each other and under- 
stand each other, as well as talk to the rest of the world. So far, 
there has been little success; they are still mad at each other. 

When Mozambique ceased to be a Portuguese colony, it was left 
without an official language, since the new government did not 
want to speak in the language of their former colonial masters, 
namely, Portuguese. So. what language were they going to use to 
speak to each other? There are simply hundreds and hundreds of 
small dialects all over that huge country of Mozambique, and most 
of them speak languages that are incomprehensible to people of 
other tribes. 

I understand that they arc trying, with limited success, to make 
a national language of Swahili, which was the traditional lingua 
franca of the slave trade — but so far, their success has been quite 

limited. 

So, around the world, there are people struggling in nations that 
do not have a common language and are yearning for one. 

Let me give^ another example of language development. A most 
fascinating example, and one of the mast fascinating in the world, 
is to be found in Singapore, where almost all the people are of Chi- 
nese descent. In their homes, they speak one or another of several 
Chinese dialects. But as soon as the children go to school, they are 
taught in English, and all t$ieir educational system is in English, 
^hat goes from elementary school onward, all the way through 
high school, college, and university. The wise Singaporeans, de- 
pendent as they are on international trade, being at a sort of cross- 
roads of the world, have decided that their chiloren, whether they 
grow up to be business men and women, scientists, diplomats, fin- 
anciers, airline pilots, or educators, whatever they are going to 
oecome, will have the best chance of success in life if they are edu- . 
cated in English, 

So I say to Hispanics, whether Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Mexicans, 
Central or South Americans, welcome into our midst. You have 
much to contribute to American culture, even as the many cultures 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa have done. 

We in the organization, U.S. English, have a motto: "America- 
one Nation, indivisible, enriched by many cultures, united by a 
single tongue/ 1 
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I rejoice in the richness of our multifaceted culture. I also rejoice 
in our oneness. Let us then continue to enrich our culture with 
contributions from those who come to live and work with us in this 
- Nation, But let us protect and preserve our oneness by maintaining 
unbroken that linguistic chain that unites us as a culture and as a 
nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Senator S.I. Havakawa 

The drive for the constitutional awrhenr to vmkm Bsjlish the 
official language ©f the U.S. received * gmt boost just two weeks ago 
In the State of California, tit had en initiative ouiun going which, if 
pusftl. would require the Governor of California to petition th* President 
and the Congress of the United State* to relieve the State of California 
free having to provide ballots and votex-inf oraetion materials in languages 
Other than English. 

Tht deadline for turning in the 393,000 signatures necessary to 
aualify the neaaure for tht November alsction uu Kay 29. On that day the 
district chairmen and officers of our organization, Californians for Ballot* 
in English, delivered to the registrars of voters at county seats througjhout 
the State a total of 626,321 signatures. 

The csmpsi&i to gather the*:* signatures was begun in February 1986 
so that we had lees than four aonths in which to reach our goal. The 
signatures were collected by mail campaign, in which petition forms were 
sent out along with letters asking for financial contri b uti o n s to sustain 
the drive. As coney cane in, mare railings were sent out. 

Vhat was noticeable about the responses to the mailings was, first, 
what seemed to us to be m e x tr eacly large rusher of small contributions , 
scccRSMBiied in many instances by letters free* naturalised immigrant Americans 
expressing how much it had meant to then to learn English and become Aaericans, 

Secondly, a rsmakabla number of people made additional copies of their 
petition fount, which they took to their friends and neighbors and to their 
places of work in order to gather acre signatures. Workers at shopping 
mailt and in front of post offices reported that when passers-by say the 
placards, ''Ballots in B^glifh", they stopped to sign the petitions at coca 
without asking for ftrthev explanation* Ihe spead with which we reached our 
goal incicates the deep desire of people, both old-line Americans and rare 
recent iroigrants, to ^te in English as an expression of their identity 
as American*. 

tfcere did the opposition to "Ballots in Relish only" cock free? 
(Xa: experience in California has shown it casing free Hispanic spokesmen, 
although our petition forms against bilingual ballots show thou^^ls of v . % 
Hispanic names. Objections also cam fron one AjDericsr^born Chinese, who 
does not read or write Ovinese end cells Meaelf cheirosn of thineee 
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Affinitive Action". Ifc objection* wars heard fro* the Chinee* Six Coipenies, 
who ere the t raditional tpr^ff^ for Chi nee * Mmricm intareete in Sen 

Francisco 

Spiking of the Chinese, I'd like to tell about a problem that has 
emer ged In Sao Francisco the translation of voter i n f or m at ion was entrusted 
to educated China** scholars, wte indexed tha material into Htersry 
Odnasa — a classical atyla beuond tha comprehension of tha average voter. 
Cls^rly . v^at was naadad was a translation of the translation, Which no 
one of farad to supply. 

There has certainly been no demand for bilingual ballots fraa tha 
Japanese, who today arc predorcinently EfcgHsh-epeaking Nisei and Seaeei - 
the children and grandchildren of the origianal {migrants. 

There *rs tent of thousands of Koreans in California. Hast haw 
come to the U.S. since World war II. Koreans are so eager to succeed in 
/kaerlcan taxcm that they would be the last to ask for ballots in their cm 
language 

The Vietnam** are so glad to have found raqge in the U.S. that they 
too make no special demands of our culture, but ask instead >t>at our culture 
require* of thecL Vfcat is so adairable and touching about Vietnamese 
youngster* is the way in which tikmy have excelled in their schcolwork, 
often being choman ss valedictorians at their high school graduations. 
Clearly, their parents have brought than up to study hard to become good 
citizens in the country that rescued them free: death When, just a few years 
ago, they were fleeing fron their conq u ere d homeland. 

The support of &*lish Las«usge Amendment is cwierwhelming. Last 
fevember in San Francisco we had a raferandixn, designated as Proposition 0, 
which asked that our Major request the President and Congress to relieve 
us of the necessity of providing voting m a teri al s in foreign languages. 
It carried by aknoat a two- thirds majority, despite the city'e larse 
immigrant population, 

A cjueetionaire about the English Language Aosntosnt sent out lata 
in 1932 to ovtr a million of my constituents - people who hav written to 
me while X was in office — resulted in more than a 96 % vote in favor. 
IMs sm questionsire was duplicated by its reeepiente by copying machine 
not only in California, 'sit in other states, eapeclally^lc^lda and Texas, 
as I learned when I started receiving hundreds of responses free outside 
this state. 
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Despite the popularity of tha issue sen* the general votit* public, 
it 1* not ouite 90 popular eecr* thoee holAU* elective political office. 
Iblitldatis arc of tan fearful of a etrong vote against ttan fron an mttoic 
minority, end Hispanic leader* hra ban eepecieaiy loud in their dassnd 
for bilingual bellota and bilii^ual education. But it hat I'miuf to sat 
fro* tha multi of can quaatiattlre chat Masdcan^eaexicasi rerii«and-f ila 
aa wall as othar Latin iaal^ranta an not diff carat fros othar fcsaigrant* 
who hM cce* to stay: thay ant to laaro B^liafa, and thair cMlcVan to , 
learn English, aa ouickly aa poasibl* inorder so nter tha SMinetrsam of 
American lifa. 

Tha bilingual, or foraJ$ft-isn*jiege, ballot was introduced into 
Aaerican politic* in 1975 through an easndsant offered to tha vbtii* lughta Act 
by fonaer Cbngreeswasen Barbara Jordan of Texas. The was targsted 

s p e c l ea f ic a l ly at tha MBdcan^Awrican vote. However, aa it was worded, 
it applied to othar language group*, ao that it ia surprising that thara 
was little or no antional debate on tha eubject. The mmvkmx, having 
aurvived a chsllsng In tha Houaa. was included without further dabata in 
tha Senate and became law aa part of tha Voting Rights Act — largely 
umoticad, it la not unfair to say than that tht aaidwt bacaaai law 
without baccmirjK news, ao that tha ganaral public first laarnad of ita 
existence in tha elections of 1976, whan paopla want to tha polls and ware 
offarad for tha first time ballots in an Jfcssricen ilecticn printad in a 
foreign language. I havt bean told that on that day tha office of tha 
Registrar of Voters in San Francisco received thelephone calls all ds * ■ 
and all evening asking why. 

Today, paopla in San Francisco have becorae used to seeing ballo ts 
and voter pamphlets in Spanish and Oiineee. But oeny people, including 
especially naturalized citizens to whoa English is not their native tongue, 
continue to be distressed or angry. 

Shis destress Kid 'anger, 1 wish to eat&asiye, do rot arise frees 
ethnic prejudice or hostility. Uhst concerns tooat people is tha open 
threat that foreign language ballots convey to our cherished idea of 
"one nation, indivisible' \ 

Let as add a diawaion of tsearv >g to "one nation, indivisible' by 
talking a few carats about Japan, Japan, too, is "one nation, indivisible" , 
but with one i&sxrrtant difference. Japan is not only indivisible ^ it is 
also inpenetrable. You singly have to be Japanese to start with to get 
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«0*bm in Japan, Mo i»vgp»t uith a mb UJse Hatch or ajddeaton or 
laafsi or Sosvaaa oar Carter or O'JsslU, no natter bow steeped sine* infancy 
in Jip««M culture, cm hope to acMeus aqjr positi o n of iBportsnoe, life* 
police chief or proncipal of a hi* school or vmyvx of a city, to say nothing 
of beixg elected to tha national Wat. Koreans, *too canoe ba extinguished 
In appuamca ftm Japanese, racaain o u tsid e r s to Japanese society aigfit 
or tan generations aftar isadsraticn. Few aociatlaa in tha world ax* at 
impenetrable. 

In contrast, tha United States ia an actraordinarily open society. 
Millions have cam here from Europe. Millions haw baan brought hara fr\m 
Africa. Datpita earlier attaopts at tha utcluaion of Orientals, millions 
of Asian* haw now eooa to our shores. And eaashow ve welcos* thn all. 
often unwillingly at first, but ultimately taking thes for granted as thay 
Adjust to our «ays and laarn our language and enter tha nsinstresa of 
Aaaricen lifa. 1 

Nothain so latrly reveals tha opemes*, tha penaeability, tha strength 
of our sociaty as reading a roll call of thoaa uhen wa elect to Congress 
as Senators and Rtpraeentative*. Betwwen Abator and Akaka at ona and of 
alphabet and Zablocka and Zeffratti at tha other, thara ia a long P«8«nt 
of nans of men and wosn vno had to leem fciglieh aithar in thair grand- 
parents 1 or paranta' generation or in thair own aarliar lifa. Sisggi, Capita, 
Boachwicz, da la Garza, Daamici, f\x$u«, Gonzales, Hagnerschaidt , Kay skews, 
Letta, Uxalt. Mikulski, Kostcnkoweki, Rousselot, Solars, l^gas — tha 
list can go on and on. 

All that* censidsratien* cccpel as to ask, Ory do so any Hispanic 
political leaders push for bilingual ballot* and bilingual taxation? Of 
coursa ona should nher* poeaibla peeeerue ana's background heritsge, but 
for all of us kmricmv transplanted hara froc anothar culture, that is our 
second task, rot our first. Our first ia to leaxn tha language of Aneriea. 
tha social imperatives of being m American, tha attitudas and custcos that 
shape tha American personality, tha bahavior that asks* a good American 
citizen. Mich of this is lasmad in schools — in classes condu ct ed in 
Engliih. It is also laamad in asaociatian with otahr children with other 
backgrounds. It ia learnad through partic ip a t ion in sports. It is also 
lasmad through tha mess madia ~ radio and television and movies . On top 
of all thi*. most iranigrant families taach aomsthing to thair children about 
the language and cultura of tha country thay cms* from. But tha principal 
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teak of iseggrant tolas In fciffalo, iasaigrant Gas&ene in Hiluamkee, iwnri grant 
Mexicans in Lcs Aqgelee, refugee Vietnamese in ArUr*£on, VA, is to become 



I b«g to coll attention to « i m part of the American Council of ftftraHra 
which says that: 

"AFpsmirfrMteTy 50 I of Hispanic students drop out of high school. 
'Only 7 * of Hiepanics in the United State* finish collage,, capered 
to 12 I for blacks and 23 % for whites, 
"fceariy 18 % of Hispanic* aged 25 and older arc claaaif iad as 
functional illitaratee, ccQpervs to 10 1 of blacks and 3 I of whit* * 
If ny Hispanic friondf in public Ufa ware to begin agitata for more 
and bat rax raarMng of B«lish to school children of Hispanic origin, 1 
would gladly work as their ally and advocate to change for the better the 
figures 1 have emoted. But in »y experience such of the political anergy^on 
the part of Hispanics is going not towards the better fearMn£ of &jglish, 
but towards gatting sure jeba for Spanish-speaking teachers. 

In having one language chat enables us to o pcaatlc a ta across this 
huage continent, as well aa with Hawaii and Alaska and moat of Canada, to 
say nothing of Grat Britain, Ireland, Australia, Saw Zealand and a^h of 
South Africa, we axe indeed fortunate. 

In the rest of the world nations that have act* into beirg as 
colonial las has receded of tan find themaelve* in bi& linguistic trouble. 
There are 365 languages and dialects in Indonesia, I an told, which fact 
make* national gpvenxaant extremely difficult. The goverraant in Jakarka 
ckclared a widely-used Malay dialect to be national language, calling it 
Indonesian, and the national press is published in that language. But still 
it is (fcubted that it is understood by half the paople of that nation. 

In Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon) the paople who speak Tamil, a language 
of fcssggrjits frees India, are in armed conflict against the speakers of 
Sinhalese, who are the earlier inhabitants of the island. Ihe President 
declared fe^Uah to be the national language early in 1933, so that speakers 
a£ Sinhalese arxi Tacdl could learn ^glish and begin to speak to each other 
and also to caasunicat* with the rest of the world. fee the fitting fpm 



When ttwwabique ceased to be ftjmajues* colony, it was left without 
an office! language, since the new government did not want to speak in the 
language of their forraev colonial masters. However, these are hundreds of 
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laoiated tribes in that hu^e nation, Kite of thsm speaking languages incompre- 
hensible to other tribes. I understand they are trying, with lifted success, 
to make * national lansuage of Sfaehili, the traditional lingua franc* of 
ch* tl«vc trade «*cf«r with lisdted suecess- 

A fascinating exjqple of *™ig^g° development is to be found in 
Singapore, nher* aiaest all the people are of Chinese descent and speak 
am of several Chinese dialects is ten home, but gtt all their schooling, 
fns elwUiy school oaaxd, by parental choice, in English. The wise 
Singaporeans, dependent as they are on international trade, have decided 
that their children, whether they grow «P to be business men stvj women, 
acisntista, diplcmete, financiers, airline pilots, or educe tor*, will have 
the best chance* of success in life speaking English 

&> X say to the Hispanic* — whether Hserto Ricsns, Cubans, Mexicans, 
Central or South Aserican* — welcome into our midst. You haw ouch to 
contribute to tosricen culture, eveen as the wsny cultures of tfcrope and 
Asia and Africa have done. 

tit) in the organization U.S. English have a not to: "America ~ one 
nation indivisible; enriched by osny cultures, united by a single tongue". 
1 rejoice in the richness of our multi-faceted culture. 1 also rejoice in 
our oneness . Let us continue to enrich our culture with contributions from 
the** who corns to live end work in this nation. But let us protect and 
preserve our oneness by maintaining unbroken that linguistic chain that 
unites us as a culture and as a nation. 
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Dear Friends 

airing the six years that I served as a Onited States Smttor, I realised tint cur 
country was heading toward a crisis that no one see cod willing to address, tie have 
unwisely eabarked upon a policy of so-called lingual la *,« putting foreign languages 
in competition with our o*ru English has long been the Rain unifying force of the 
American people, 3ut now prolonged bilingual education in public ecaools and MiltiXia* 
gual ballots threetec to divide us along language linear 

In t98l, X introduced a Constitutional aaendaent to Hake English the official 
language of the United States. X was immediately deluged with thousands of letters froa 
people all across the country who offered support, unfortunately, no organization 
existed to which 2 could refer these people, and therefore, ouch of the potential for 
citizen action was lost. 

Having retired from the Senate, I as now helping to launch the needed national 
public interest organization that will work to establish English as our official lan- 
guage. We're calling it U«frEngllah. Its purpose will be to restore the English-only 
ballet, and to Unit bilingual education to a transitional role. CVe also want our 
English -apeak ing students to become fluent in foreign languages — but that's mother 
«tter)« • . 

Dr. John Tan ton, a practicing physician and well-known leader of aany civic causes, 
will be working closely with me. I*. Tan ton Is highly experienced in heading such 
organizations. 1 am confident that under his leadership U^Engllah will soon grow into 
a powerful countervailing force to the special interest groups pressing for language 
separatism, , ^ 

Please join me in this important endeavor. Help us put together the money needed 
to wage a vigorous campaign to restore English to its rightful place as the language of • 
all Americans* I hope you can make a generous contribution that will decisively speed 
up our development- All contributions are fully tar -deductible. 

We have enough problems as a nation, without having to talk through an interpreter. 
We can still reverse our misguided course, and secure for ourselves and our children the 
blessings of a common language. It's not too late — if you will help. 

Most sincerely, 

S« I. Kayak a wa 
(Please read the enclosed newspaper article) 
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{Guy Wright/us English 




At last we have i national or 
gantiatinn to combat the mis- 
ninw^l biJtntfu<«! inotenieiH 

\ ) S Kitf li»h. nonprofit »nd ta* 
deductible, has <»j«»ncd shop it U24 
i&k St. N W . vt * .niufion. D C . 
21G3S. anrt mehomes to member 
thtp 1 a!! Mho agree that English ii 
«nd mutt remain the only official 
language of the people of the Unit 
ed Stairs 

Or. to put it another nay. it will 
us to speak for those v*ho dont 
nant to tee this English speaking 
nation turned into a poly lingual 
babel 

Former Sen S 1 Hayakawa, 
who fought thu battle almost atone 
*hlte in Congress, ft honorary 
chtlrrota of U S English 

Chairman is Dr John H Tan- 
too, a Michigan physician whose 
year a of concern about population 
trend* and immigration — he 
founded the Federation for Ameri- 
ca* Immigration Reform - led him 
to embrace tnts kindred cause 

"Wub an organiitttonal struc- 



ture in pl*< nut 4t }«%f tn- aHe 
to k«mi *«im' ^i<iu*nl. In* *ani 

It is none too soon Although 
theft- is virtually fu) public support 
for ihe fH-oposttion that this coon- 
try shouPI conduct its affairs in 
foreign languages for the conve- 
nience of those whn don't want to 
learn English, the ethnic traders 
pressing that demand are highly 
organized and siafiiemlndod, and 
the* have wen every skirmish to 
far against the disorganized eppoti 
lion of a general public with many 
other worries 

Until a few years ago there Has 
no problem It was taken for grant- 
ed that anyone *ho wanted to 
share in the benefits of American 
citizenship should team English. 
Even today most immigrants real- 
lae the value of knowing English 
ami are eager to learn — witnaaa 
the packed newcomer clitics. 

The resistance come* from 
Jeeders of ethnic Niw, mostly Hit- 
panic, who reject the melting- pot 
concept, resist assimilation at a 
betrayal of their ancestral culture 
and demand government funding 
to maintain their ethnic institu- 
tion* 

We have teen the fruits of 
their victories. Laws now require 
multilingual ballots and voting aids, 
and tax money pays for voter regis 
tratton campaigns aimed aoMy at 
those who will vote in a foreign 
Language 

As for bilingual education, it 
has fatten into the hands of people 
leas interested in building a bridge 
to help Immigrant children team 
English than in building a bridge 



head wtthln the school system for 
fort'ijm language pressure grouf* 

This ami assimilation move 
ment la more accurate name than 
bilingual ismi comet at a time when 
the United States Is receiving the 
Urges! wave of Emigration in it* 
history. That influx strains our facil- 
ities, for assimilation and provides 
fertile ground for those who would 
Mke to turn language minorities 
into permanent power Meet 

To combat those forces, US 
English offers that program 

• Adopt a constitutional am 
mendment to estabftsh English as 
the official language of the United 
States 

a Repeal taws mandating mul- 
tilingual ballots aad voting mtteri 
ate. 

• Restrict gcvemnment fund- 
ing for bilingual education to short- 
term transitional programs only. 

• Control Immigration so that 
it does not reinforce trends toward 
language segregation 

US English ii no refuge for 
red necked chauvinists. Among its 
guiding principle* It says 

'The study of foreign lan 
fuaget should be encouraged " and 
"the rights of individuals and 
groups to use other languages mutt 
be respected." 

But it also says. "In a pluralistic 
nation such at ours, government 
should foster the similarities that 
unht us, rather than the differ, 
encea that separate tat" 

Amen 



for the public response to this article, see the other side. 
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S.r\ EXAMINER • Man.. Mar 28. 1983 



| Giiy WKght/ Speaking English 




MB. WRIGHT ! haie just writ- 
tea to US £*igi»e. uyi^ TfcuU 
you, tiuk yuu, thank you " And 
new I tut to thank you, too, far 
telling your rtidm about U. I have 
Uved and worked abroad. Now 5 
live la the MMa District of See 
Frascwce tad also work here. If I 
did not ratll* before the tmpor- 
taace of a coouaoa language, I cer- 
tainty have learned ft over and over 
again la the put four years. — 
VftUa H. Acadian 

US. EagHia, 1424 lata ft 

N.w, wuj^tuc d.c. aam, it 

the saw aatieaat orgtfsatiae 
firmed le est* bat the divisive htt- 
laguaJ see* a s t ee l 

mt WaiGHT Thank you for 
pcietiag the name aad address of 
this new tad etteeuti orgialistkxi 
to combat the atkttous pft a w t 
from ethnic groups to displace Ea- 
giua as oar natkxui language, f will 
joiis immediately and urge others to 
Join. — Auk at £ Lewe. 

We eceded somcthles; tike 



t' S. EagUsfc. ecctasc the Wtia- 
gaal movement U highly erga* 
etoeC 

MIL WRIGHT: ! «is drugged 
to read your article about US En- 
glish tad have written to them to 
Inquire about membership, iusl 
thinking tbout rat fraoseose of on- 
ioguai baUott got ma sO riled up 
again that ! fired off aa insulting 
letter to Congressman Tton Ed* 
wards of Saa Jot* who. as I recall, 
had much to do with instituting the 
btfinguai mesa — Derta p. Enter- 
sett 

Edward? Has etc* its power 
at chairman of tUt relevant eeev 
frcisloaal subcommittee to push 
blUguat vettag tad la hnhbie its 
eppeecatt. 

Mft WftlGKT: I tppUud your 
column, format US, Sea. S, I. 
Haytkawa tad Dr. John M Ttntoa 
f find It dhtfresatag that wa have to 
fight to it bank tt all, The Dccltv 
ritioa of Independence, the Coa- 
sOtuttm, tha W of Rights. the 
Pledge of AUegisnce (tod on sod 
om) are « Eajuttt Art these not 
dear enough tt to our official ian- 
fusge? — Dtrid A. Hansen 

Thsti Chief Kanse* af tt* 
Daly City Pallet Department. 
Sett. Raraiawa It fcfortry cfctir- 
saaa af VS. Eagiiti. aad fit, Tt* 
(as Is ckalrmatL 

MIL WtiQMTt Year trUcie 10- 
aottadag fortattloo of US. Engltsti 
could oot have worded tt better 
aoout the bad effects of the bill* 
guti moveseat My friends tad ! 
att I eei the same way. U s high Uosa 



the government did *ot&eUuo£, 
M.C.A. 

II waat ac aa easy battle. 
The fclHegaaUsU have Ueir peo- 
ple la the hey peats, Sal aew thtl 
we have a GHQ, wt have t fight* 
iagrhaaee, 

MIL WRIGHT: As tn tmmt- 
gram who came here tnd set about 
acquiring t use of (he nattooaf lan- 
guage. English, t couldn't agree 
more. I tell my students that tf 
there is one factor thtl has kept 
this country a 1/n/fed States, tt a 
the use of EngHsh — perhaps not 
always the King s version, but even 
spokea with an accent it enables 
us to understand one another. 1 
fully agree: "English tt tad must 
remain the only official language of 
the people of the United SUsea," - 

A caartltatVawtl asa e ads ae al 
to that effect It the gaol af VS. 
Caglish. 

MIL EHX' I agree wtlcht bout 
these Unygraat guys not aotag how 
to ttla: English good, rhey tut t got 
oo hUatet ttikin' funny tad not 
aotog how to read tod rite. We 
Aaerikeat gotu tUfc two-get her 
and ramemhar our motto werevtr 
we go fa the wocid: Ttih Coghtlt - 
HM Caltahast 

Gaad stw#f. hat It evades the 
pasat We treat telliag the rest ef 
the world whtt ta speak. Bat 
these wha came here te Jive 
should accept Eaglish at the lea- 
gauge tf cUlseashtf, 
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September 27, 19S4 



S3HZ4 16th SOW, N.W, Suiic ?U 
202 252-5200 



Mrs. Ksrioo K, mdet 
The fpsacer Foundation 
S|5 Xortb Xiehigaa Avanue 
Chicago, XL 60611 



□ ft** Offk* liax 27144 



□ 2598 M-U9 

fttfoaky. Michigan 49770 
616 5471171 



San Francisco, California 94327 
415 66J-6307 



Dear Xn, r*14tt: 



Que of the nost serious dilswans facing us today ii bov to preaerv* 
America's culture — iti tradition*! language and civic valuta — * without 
imposing rigid cultural standards end control a. 

The protection of our cosmos language baa become a hutly debated public 
issue. It ia liksly the* Ugialstien of scum type vill eventually be anaetad. 

Aa t&t controversy baa grown, it baa alto becoo* oppaxeat that there ia a 
serious void in constitutional scholarship on tbia iaaua k which inhibits tba 
search for ressoaebls solutions. There *re few judicial precedents to go by, 
and 00 agreement on thair relevsacs today. Tb* iittratura yields no currant 
treatment of this aubjact araa. 

As Senator Valtar Huddlestos baa pointed out ia tba attack** 1 attar, 
there ia ao urgent need to commission acbolarly vork aad to convene aa 
academic colloquium to guide tba national effort on tba preservetioa of 
English. 

With tba aaaiatanca of ax part a at tba Library of Congress, we bava 
assembled a liat of tba most eminent constitutional acboiara is tba country. 
Ona of these, Professor Albert Blauetein of Rutgers University Lav School, ia 
alraady %»rking uader contract vitb U4AGLXIH oa a comparative atudy of 
language policiee ia tba world's coast i tut ions. Savaral otbar acboiara bava 
ladicatad an interest in undertaking aa examination of various otbar sapacta 
of tba isms: bov can va baat protact oar leaguage aad our civic culture* 
vitbia a framework of r aspect for iadividual rights? 

As Ssaator Suddlestoa baa indicated, this presents a bistoric 
opportunity to sake s last ins contribution to future generations. 

My colleagues sod I vmtd be pleased to discuss this project further vitb 
you, sod ve look forward to hearing fro* you* 



5,1 , Hay ska va, Ph.D. 
Honorary Chairman 



P.S. U^.ENCLISH is a project of Inc., s tax-exe»pt 50i(c>3 

organisation, A copy of our tax letter is enclosed. 



Sincere ly , 
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Senator Hatch. Thank you, Senator Hayakawa, for your fine 
statement. 

Let me ask you this. What do you hope to accomplish with this 
constitutional amendment that, really, you cannot accomplish with 
the amendment that you put into the immigration bill? 

Mr. Hayakawa. Well, one thing it would do would be to beef up 
the language test that the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
people give to immigrants who are trying to be naturalized. I have 
had so many complaints from people who have been naturalized 
and said that their English language test was so perfunctory that 
they felt that they had wasted a couple of years studying for that 
examination and were not really examined at all. 

Senator Hatch. Let me just give you a few of the current laws 
we have on the books, and I would like to ask you whether they 
would be allowed to remain in operation after this amendment is 
m place. 

Take 8 U.S.C. 1224, which would require use by Government 
agents of interpreters in the physical and mental examination of 
alien immigrants seeking entry into the United States. 

Do you think that would still be constitutional? 

Mr. Hayakawa. I think it would. They are seeking entry. They 
are not seeking naturalization. 

Senator Hatch. Yes, seeking entry into the United States. 

Mr. Hayakawa. Yes, I think that is perfectly legitimate. 

Senator Hatch. 28 U.S.C. 1827, I mentioned before. That would 
require the administrative office of the U.S. courts to establish a 
program making interpreters available to parties in Federal civil 
cases who do not speak English. 

Do you think that would be maintained as constitutional? 

Mr. Hayakawa. I think it would. 

Senator Hatch. 28 U.S.C. 1608, requires service of judicial proc- 
ess upon a foreign state to be accompanied by a translation into 
the official language of that foreign state. 

Do you think that would still be constitutional? 

Mr. Hayakawa. How does that work, again? 

Senator Hatch. It would require service of a judicial process 
upon a foreign state to be accompanied by a translation of that 
process for that foreign state. 

Do you think that would continue to be constitutional? 

Mr. Hayakawa. I think so. That is, when you are serving 

Senator Hatch. Whenever you are serving legal process on an- 
other country. 

Mr. Hayakawa. Yes, of course, I would think so. That would be 
only courteous, wouldn't it? 

Senator Hatch. It would be mainly for purposes of expedition, it 
would seem to me. 

Mr. Hayakawa. Yes, 1 should think so. If you are serving a 
notice to another country, a judicial notice to another country, it 
would simply be not only more efficient, but certainly, simple cour- 
tesy would require that, I should think. 

Senator Hatch. 42 U.S.C. 254 and 4577, require use of foreign 
language personnel in connection with federally funded migrant 
and community health centers, as well as federally funded alcohol 
abuse and treatment programs which would serve a substantial 
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number of non-Engiish-speaking persons. How how do you think 
these laws would be affected? This is a little tougher question. Due 
process under the Constitution might protect the earlier statutes I 
mentioned. But what about requiring use of the appropriate foreign 
language in migrant and community health centers, as well as the 
alcohol abuse and treatment programs which provide services to a 
substantial number of non-English-speaking people? 

Mr. Hayakawa. Well, it would seem to me that there would be 
no constitutional barrier to this, since this is a matter of public 
health and public safety, to take care of their health— and if a com- 
munity could afford it, I would think that it should be done. But 
we must be very, very 

Senator Hatch. What if the community cannot afford it, but the 
Federal Government requires it? 

Mr. Hayakawa. Well, this is a pretty affluent culture. We can 
afford an awful lot of things, can't we? 

Senator Hatch. I am not quite sure you answered my question, 
Senator. But, not wanting to jostle with semantics with you, I 
think I will just accept it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hayakawa. How far does one go in this? 

Senator Hatch. Well, that is one of the questions. I think that is 
one of the questions your amendment raises. Haven't we gone to 
almost ridiculous ends to have bilingual education, bilingual pro- 
grams — — „ . , 

Mr. Hayakawa. It would make sense, for example, along our 
border with Mexico, if there P r e a large number of Mexican immi- 
grants who have those problems with whatever, alcoholism, or 
whatever the problems are— that is one thing. But supposing you 
have isolated immigrants in small groups, speaking dozens of dif- 
ferent languages, let us 'say, American Indian languages, that 
nobody around can understand. Do you have to supply them for ev- 
erybody? Is there a limit to the number of people you have to have 
as patients in order to qualify for a staff member speaking that 
language? 

Senator Hatch. You seem to be advocating a rule of reason in 
this matter, which some people do not feel exists today, and that is 
why they support your amendment. 

Let me throw another one out, which is even more difficult: AZ 
U.S. Code 1973, that is, the Voting Rights Act, requires bilingual 
ballots in any jurisdiction in which more than 5 percent of the 
voting age residents are members of a language minority as de- 
fined by the act. How do you think that would be affected by this 
amendment? 

Mr. Hayakawa. Well, I would like to have that thrown out alto- 

gether. . , 

The problem with that is that it is extremely difficult to adminis- 
ter. How do you tell from a census report, going by surnames of the 
different families in a voting district, whether or not people named 
Hayakawa or Inouye or Matsunaga are English speaking or not? 
Maybe they just speak Japanese. 

Or, as in this case, they may not speak Japanese. But actually, 
what has happened in California repeatedly is that because they 
found let us say, 5,000 Mexican names or supposedly Mexican 
names, in a district, they will print 5,000 Spanish language ballots 
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for them, and found that only 50 of them were requested, because 
most of those families had been Monterey or Salinas for two or 
three generations. 

Senator Hatch. You can perhaps anticipate my problem. You 
have stated your intent to overturn some statutes while preserving 
others. My problem is, what is the judicial standard; what would be 
the standard to determine which current laws dealing with lan- 
guage would be overturned by this proposed amendment and which 
would be preserved? 

Mr. Hayakawa. That law would become inoperative completely, 
because if English is the official language of the United States, con- 
ducting an election is official business, and it would be conducted 
m English. And therefore, you would not need the so-called bilin- 
gual ballots at all. 

Senator Hatch. Let me, in the interest of time, submit some 
questions to you, and I may submit them to all witnesses, especial- 
ly to you and Senator Huddleston. so that we can build the record 
pertaining to this constitutional amendment 

I just want to tell you how much I appreciate having you here 
today and seeing you once again. We certainly miss you here in the 
U.S. Senate. But you get up here once in a while, and we are glad 
to see you, especially on this issue. I know this issue means a lot to 
you. 

Mr. Hayakawa. Thank you, Senator Hatch. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Senator Hayakawa, personally. 

Our next witness will be Congressman Norman D. Shumway, 
who it, .1 U.S. Congressman from California, and I wonder if I could 
call to ii " table also the Honorable Baltasar Corrada, who is a U.S. * 
Congressman from Puerto Rico, and who is with the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus, and we will, of course, take you in that order. 

Congressman Shumway, let us hear your statement first. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY. A U.S. REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND HON. BALTASAR 
CORRADA. A RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
Mr. Shumway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
this morning and share my views on this very important subject. 
As you have indicated, I am the author of a similar amendment 
which is pending in the House of Representatives, known as House 
Joint Resolution 169, and consequently, I have given a great deal of 
attention to this subject; I am very concerned with the trend in 
recent years toward the official recognition of languages other than 
English in America and with the impact of the growing number of 
Government-sponsored bilingual programs and issues which these 
bills are designed to address. 

And I have been delighted to note that there has been increasing 
.attention to this subject, and I believe there is a developing trend 
in America for widespread grassroots support, I am encouraged 
that this attention and support will give us a great deal of momen- 
tum as we discuss this important issue here in the Congress. 

By officially designating English as the official language of the 
United States, this proposed amendment would provide the meas- 
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ure of legal protection to our common language which it is current- 
ly afforded only through custom. I believe uuch protection is fitting 
and proper for the language which has been for over two centuries 
one of our Nation's strongest unifying forces. The United States 
has always prided itself on the national unity it has achieved de- 
spite the ethnic, religious, and cultural diversity of our Nation. It is 
therefore past time, in my view, that the importance of the English 
language, and the contribution our common tongue has made to 
our social cohesion and political stability, be officially recognized. 

The subcommittee has already heard examples of the potentially 
divisive nature of language in society. Problems that exist in 
Canada, in Belgium, in Sri Lanka, and in India, as a result of their 
respective bilingual/bicultural policies, Mr. Chairman, should pro- 
vide the United States with some valuable lessons, ones that we 
should take to heart and not repeat in our own country. 

I have been concerned in the last 10 to 20 years about what ap- 
pears tc me to be a trend toward Government-sponsored bilingual- 
ism in America and the implications of those policies. While few 
would deny that mastery of English is vital to our Nation's immi- 
grant* becoming full and participating members of society, official 
policies such as those that recognize other languages as the accept- 
ed language of the ballot box, and as a legitimate means of instruc- 
tion in our schools, as well as official non-English Documents avail- 
able for food stamp and welfare applications, drivers license exami- 
nations, and consumer complaint questionnaires, to name just a 
few, may actually hinder the learning of English in our country. 

It seems to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that when we discour- 
age proficiency in English, we are enhancing those dissimilarities 
between immigrants and the mainstream of American life, thereby 
inhibiting the vital process the vital acculteration that must occur. 

The English language amendment which I have introduced, 
therefore, seeks not only to provide a ..ceded measure of legal pro- 
tection to the English language but to halt the trend toward Gov- 
ernment policies which actively promote languages other than Eng- 
lish, while clarifying many of the contradictory signals which our 
Government now sends to the linguistic minorities in this Nation. 

The U.S. naturalization laws, for example, require competency in 
English as a precondition of U.S. citizenship. However, Federal law 
since 1975 has required that people of limited English proficiency 
who vote, and thus who exercise the highest privilege of U.S. citi- 
/onshio, be provided with ballots in their native language. My pro- 
posed amendment would put an end to the use of multilingual bal- 
lots, thereby reversing one of the many Government-sanctioned 
programs which do not encourage competency in English and reaf- 
firming that proficiency in English is essential to full participation 
in our Nation's democracy. , 
Another application of this amendment would be in our Nation s 
schools. For almost a decade, we have highlighted bilingual educa- 
tion as the method for increasing limited-English proficient jLfcl'J 
students' proficiency in English. This approach was essentially in- 
stitutionalized by the Federal Government in 1975, when the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare [HEW] developed 
guidelines known as the Lau remedies, which require local school 
districts to provide instruction for LEP students in their native lan- 
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guage as a precondition of eligibility for Federal funds. In the proc- 
ess, Mr. Chairman, bilingual education appears to have become an - 
end in itself, rather than the means for immigrants to become full 
and participating members of American society, and has served all 
toe frequently to impede the learning of English. 

Certainly, we have an obligation to provide language assistance 
to our Nation's LEP population, particularly given the large num- 
bers of immigrants and refugees coming into this country speaking 
little if anv English. This amendment would not preclude our doing 
so. It would, however, change the focus of bilingual education pro- 
grams. This amendment would not eliminate the use of bilingual 
education, but it would restore emphasis on its use as a transition- 
al instructional tool, rather than as an end in and of itself, and 
would give kjcpl schocl districts more flexibility and more discre- 
tion to utilhttpother approaches which meet the unique needs and 
circumstances of their LEP students. 

Government-sponsored programs such as multilingual ballots 
and bilingual education, while well intentioned, have become lin- 
guistic barriers which impede the process of assimilation of our Na- 
tion's growing immigrant population. Such programs are trulv a 
disservice to America's immigrants for they essentially tell our Na- 
tion s newcomers that proficiency in English is not vital to their 
full participation in society. Clearly, Mr. Chairman, proficiency in 
. English is essential to education, professional and social opportuni- 
ties for America's immigrants. 

As Senator Hayakawa stated in another appearance, and I think, 
summarized it very well: "The language we share is at the core of 
our identity as citizens, and our ticket to full participation in 
American political life. We can speak any language we want at the 
dinner table, but English is the language of our public discourse, of 
the marketplace, and of the voting booth," This remark, Mr. Chair- 
man, underscores possibly the most important goal of the amend- 
ment—to make clear to immigrant parents and children alike that 
mastery of English is indispensable for one becoming a full 
member of American society. 

Before closing, I would like to just point out a couple of things 
that this amendment would not do, because I know it has been 
criticized from that vantage point, as well. 

This amendment, for example, in no way seeks to discourage the 
study of foreign languages in the United States. Very clearly, com- 
petency in languages in addition to English is essential in today's 
interdependent world, and the amendment would not prohibit or 
discourage the teaching of those languages in schools or colleges, 
nor would it prohibit foreign language requirements in academic 
institutions. 

Furthermore, the amendment addresses the mandatory use of 
foreign languages in the official business of the United States not 
the private use of languages other than English. The proposed 
amendment in no way seeks to discourage the use of foreign lan- 
guages in private contexts, such as homes, churches, private orga- 
nizations, commerce, and private schools. 

Mr, Chairman, in closing, let me stress that the English lan- 
guage 1 amendment should by no means be construed as a betrayal 
of the diverse cultures which make up our great Nation, America 
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has been immeasurably enriched by the cultural diversity of our 
society, and thus it is vital that this diverse cultural tradition be 
preserved. 1 would submit, however, that our common language has 
been a powerful factor in forging strength and unity from such di- 
versity. It is therefore vital that we put an end to shortsighted Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs which discourage proficiency in Eng- 
lish and which tragically serve to keep many of our Nation's lin- 
guistic minorities on the fringes of Americas English-speaking 
mainstream. The English language amendment is an important 
step in the right direction. 
Thank you. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Norman D, Snumkay 

Mr. CMirmn, 1 appreciate having tbe opportunity this morning to 
chart my views «Hh you and member* of the Sonata Judiciary »ub- 
eomroittee on the constitution regarding Senate Joint Resolution i«? p 
a constitutional amendment designating English the official language 
of the United states. As the jhief sponsor of a similar «m*:.Oaent 
(H. J. Res • 160) in the House of Representatives, 1 ess deeply concerned 
with the trend in recent years towards he off Seal recognition of 
langungea other than English in America and with the growing number 
of government -sponsored bilingual program* which, in my view, are 
impeding the learning of English by our nation's immigrants. 

The English r.anguage Amendment <£LA), initially introduced by former 
Senator S, |, Hayakewa, has gained increasing attention in recent years 
and enjoys widespread grassroots support* Letters 1 have received and 
comments I have h'*rd from talkshows I have participated in enthu- 
siastically support the EM. These remarks, from teachers, parents, 
second generation Americans, and immigrants themselves, powerfully 
reaffirm my belief that this amendment reflects the views of many 
Americans; English is and must remain our only national language. 

By officially designating r.ng ! ish as the official language of the 
U.S., the KLA wouio provide the measure of legal protection to our 
eonroon i engage which it is currently afforded through custom OiUy. I 
believe surh protection is fitting and proper for the language which has 
been for over two centuries one of our nation's strongest unifying 
forces. The U.S. has always prided itself on the national unity it has 
achieved drspite the ethnic, religious, and cultural diversity of our 
nation. Mr. Chairman, it is therefore past time that the importance 
of the English language, and the contribution our common tongue has made 
to our social cohesion and political stability, be officially recognised. 

Samples of the potentirljy divisive nature of language in society are 
an too prevalent throughout the world, Canada, which has a policy 
of two official language* , is confronted with calls for secession by 
the country** French-speaking citizens; linguistic divisions can be 
seen in nelRium between the French-speaking Walloons and the Dutch- 
speskirg Flemish population? and, in Sri Lanka, the tragic conflict 
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between the Tamil -speaking Minority end *»• Si nahala-speak ing 

majority his rfiutttd in the loss of innumerable lives over the years. 
Clearly, our nation can learn lome valuable lessons from the problems 
these count r lei have experienced at a reiu )f their reipeetive 
bH inguai/bicultur ai policies. 

Mr* Chairman, it is vital that the U.S. not retraee the dangerous paths 
taken by these nations. 1 am therefore troubled by the trend toward 
government -sponsored bilingual ism in America and the implications of 
ruch policies, while few would deny that mastery of English is vital to 
our nation's immigrants becoming full and participating members of 
society, official policies, such as those that reeognixe other languages^ 
as the accepted language of the ballot box and as a legitimate means of 
instruction, as well as officii non-English documents, available for 
food stamp and welfare applications, drivers license examinations, and 
consumer complaint questionnaires, to name just a few, may actually 
hinder the learning of English. Rather than encouraging the adaptation 
of immigrants to the speech snd customs of their new homeland, 
government -sane t ioned programs, such as multilingual ballots and 
bilingual education, serve to discourage proficiency in English and to 
enhance dissimilarities between immigrants and the mainstream of 
American life, thereby inhibiting the process of eccu I t erat ion. 

The English Language Amendment I have introduced, therefore, seeks not 
only to provide a needed measure of legs) protection to the English 
language but to halt the trend towards government policies which 
actively promote languages other than English while clarifying many of 
the contradictory signals which our government Is sending to our 
nation's linguistic minorities. United States net ur a 1 i sat i on laws, 
for example, require competency in English as a precondition of U.S. 
citizenship. However, federal law since 1975 has required that people 
of limited English proficiency who vote, and thus who exercise the 
highest privilege of U.S. citizenship, be provided with ballots in 
their native language. The ELA would put an end to the use of mult 1- 
Hnguol ballots, thereby reversing one of the many government-sanctioned 
programs which do not encourage competency in English and reaffirming 
that proficiency in English is essential to full participation in our 
nation's democracy. 
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Another welcome eppl teat inn of the ELA would be in our net ion's 
schools. For almost a decade we have highlighted bilingual education 
as the method for increasing limited English proficient (LEP5 
students' proficiency in English. This approach was essentially 
institutionalized by the federal government in 19 f* whan the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare developed guidelines, the "Lau * 
remedies,* which require local school districts 4o provide instruction 
for LEP students in their native language as a precondition of 
eligibility for federal funds* In ay view, bilingual education 
appears to have become an end in itself, rather than the means for 
immigrant* to become full and part iyipet ing members of American 
society , and has served all too frequently to impede the learning of 
English and to maintain a separate language and culture* 

Certainly we have an obligation to provide language assistance to our 

nation's LEP population, particularly given the large numbers of 
immigrants and refugees coming to the U.S. speaking little if any 
English; this amendment would not preclude our doing so* The 
amendment would, however, change the focus of bilingual education 
programs. While the ELA would not eliminate the use of bilingual 
education, it would restore emphasis on its use as a transitional 
instructional tool and would give local school districts more 
flexibility to utilise s broader range of Approaches which best meet 
not only the unique needs and circumstances of their LEP students, but 
which meet their budget priorities as well. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, fovernment -sponsor ed programs such as multi- 
lingual ballots and b 1 1 ingusl education, while well-intentioned, have 
become linguistic barriers rrhich impede the process of assimilation of 
our nation's growing immigrant population. Such programs are truly a 
great disservice to America's immigrants for they essentially tail our 
.nation's newcomers that proficiency in English is not vital to their 
full participation in society. 1 would submit, however, that nothing 
could be further from the truth. How can we expect our nation's linguis- 
tic minorities to become involved and productive members of society if 
they are unable to speak the language of their new homeland? Clearly, 
proficiency in English is essential to educational, professional and 
social opportunities fa* America's ioxaigraate* As Senator Hayakawa 
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"htf stated in \ht i»es t * "The language we shire is at the core of our 
identity ss citizens, end our ticket to full part icipst icq in American 
political life* We can speak Any language we went st the dinner table, 

-out Engfish if tn« language of public discourse, of the marketplace, 
a, id of the voting booth.* This remark underscores possibly the most 
important goal of the El A to make clear to immigrant parents and 
children i!ikr that mastery of EngUsh is J nd i spens ib ie for becoming a 
full member of American society* 

* 

While it is important to consider what the EIA would do, it is equally 
vital to note what the profited amendmeni would not do. While critics 
of the Ei-A may consider he amendment to represent a xenophobic and 
net i v i 9 1 ic cell for mono! i ngue t ism in America, the £LA in no way seeks 
to discourage the study of foreign languages in the United States. 
Clearly, competency in '.•tigueges in addition to English is essential 
in today's interdependent world and the ELA would not prohibit or 
discourage the teaching of foreign languages in public schools or 
eoi leges nor would it prohibit foreign language requirements in acade- 
mic institutions. 

Furthermore, the tlA Addresses the mandatory use of foreign languages 
in the offLjCai business of the U.S. not the private use of languages 
other than English. This proposed amendment in noway seeks to 
discourage the use of foreign languages Sit private contexts, such as 
homes, churches , private organisations, commerce and private schools. 

Mr, Chairman, le- me stress §» doting that the ELA should by no means 
be construed as s betrayal of the diverse cultures which make up our 
great nation, America has been immeasurably enriched by the cultural 
diversity of our society and thus it is vital that this diverse 
cultural tradition be preservad* I would submit, though, that our 
common lsngucge has been a powerful factor in Gorging strenftW and 
unity from such diversity. It is therefore vital that we put an and 
to shor i ighted government - sponsor ed programs which discourage 
proficiency in English and which tragically serve to keep meny of our 
nation 1 * linguistic minorities on the fringes of America's English- 
speeHag mainstream. The ELA it an important step in the right 
direction* 
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JPROPOSED CONSTTTirnONAL 
AMENDMENT 

HON. NORMAND. SKUMWAY 

Q0 CALROM14 
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Polish American Congress, Inc. 



EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT 
Rcprtitntixf 250,000 PeL&Jmcricm 




February o, 1984 



Hon. Norman D. ~humw«« 

House of Representative* 

1203 Longworth Houne Office Building 

Washington. D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Shumvay, 

I have read and fully support Smart Joint Resolution 167. a Constitutional Amend - 
mnt to make English the official language of tha United States. As a President of 
the PAC. 1 spend a great deal of sty tie* prorating our Polish heritage, culture 
and language. I feel this is important. People should not forget who they arc, where 
they cose from. We should keep alive the struggle and language of our forefathers. 

However, when a people leave ona country and seek refuge in another, a country with 
greater freedow and greater opportunities, it becomes all our duty to see that this 
country's greatness ii maintained. A universal language, open communications, and 
personal independence hrve always been a prime ingredient in that greatness. The 
firat thing newcomers learn to share is a language. Thoae who wish to apare their 
people the burden of learning a new language are either ignorant or tyrants who want 
to control and have final power over these people. Who »o»«ld be writing these words 
to you today if I had not been forced to learn Inglish, We would all be prisoners 
in our own communities. Halted and dependent, the very situation many immigrants 
are fleeing from. 

Today, there are many young Americana who have always enjoyed freedom and indepen- 
dence. When something cornea too easily, we tend to forget its value. But, with each 
iseai grant who learns English you can be assured there are Americans who have heard 
hi* stoty and appreciate their country more. 

How can After leans remain united if we encourage separation? We must have some way 
of communicating the things that ti'ua t.og«H.1iei , w*ni*/*i u» A*#*i i4_-,*i»« 

Is there anvone who had to learn the English language and after learning it could 
honestly *ay he would prefer never to have learned it? 

I offer vou my best vishes and full support for this amendment and will encourage 
other* to do so also. 



Sincerely yours. 




Michael llichasx 
President 



804 N. 24th Street * Phiiocteipbio, Po 19130 * (215) 627-0454 * 739-340S 
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Senator Hatch. Thank you so much, Congressman Shumway. We 
appreciate your being here today, and we know that your amend- 
ment is quite similar to Senate Joint Resolution 167, I may have a 
question after Congressman Corrada testifies as to just what are 
the differences between your amendment and the one here in the 
Senate. 

The next witness is the Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico, 
Congressman Baitasar Corrada. He will be appearing today on 
behalf of the Hispanic Caucus, of which he is the vice chairman, as 
well as in his capacity as the Representative from Puerto Rico. 

We certainly welcome you here. Congressman. 

STATEMENT OF RESIDENT COMMISSIONER BALTASAR CORRADA 

Mr. Corrada. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to present 
my views on Senate Joint Resolution 167, which would amend our 
Constitution to establish the English language as the official lan- 
guage of the United States. 

This morning, I come before you in my capacity as vice chairman 
of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus, as well as in my personal ca- 
pacity as Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico. 

Some believe that this amendment is needed to preserve English 
as the language in which to conduct the official, political, social, 
and economic matters in the United States. There are some who 
believe that minority languages pose a threat to dethrone English 
as the language of the vast majority of our people and our Govern- 
ment. Well, I submit that the people of the United States believe in 
freedom and not in government imposition of language or culture. 

English is the language of the United States, and it is so because 
of a cultural and social phenomenon* English is the language of 
our country because that is the people's choice and not because the 
Constitution mandates it. 

The freedom of speech we enjoy here allows us to make the 
choice every single day to speak whichever language we prefer, and 
for over 200 years, overwhelmingly, we had decided to communi- 
cate in English in this country. 

Immigrants or migrants to the United States have historically 
been eager to learn English. Even the 3.2 million American citizens 
residing in Puerto Rico, where Spanish is the language used in gov- 
ernment, in state courts, in business, and in all Facets of daily 
living, strive to improve our proficiency in English^ 

I, for instance, was born and raised in Puerto Rico and educated 
there and developed in an academic environment where Spanish is 
the vehicle of public education. Throughout my college years and 
my law studies in Puerto Rico, Spanish was the language of my 
ecfucation. I never resided on the U.S. mainland until the people of 
Puerto Rico elected me to Congress in 1977. Yet I sit before you 
this morning conversing in English, even though Spanish is my 
vernacular. I cherish both languages. They, I believe, make me a 
better-educated person and better-suited to understand the people 
and the world I five in. 

Mr. Chairman, I fail to see how a constitutional amendment es- 
tablishing English as the official language of the United States 
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which requires such great effort and expense to adopt would, in the 
balance, yield a positive impact on our social, economic, and politi- 
cal life. 

The United States is composed of different cultures which have 
allowed us to rapidly and effectively expand our international hori- 
zons. Our economic and political ties with foreign countries have 
been strengthened, thanks to the enlightening contributions based 
on first-hand knowledge and understanding of foreign cultures im- 
migrants have brought to our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to believe that we as a country can 
see past the isolationism which has been fostered before. In order 
to survive in th? world community, the United States must make a 
continued effort *o shed its provincialism, to become more able to 
deal with the cultures and languages of other countries, to recog- 
nize that English is not intrinsically superior to any other lan- 
guage. 

Because of the economic dominance of the United States in 
recent decades, English has become the standard language in busi- 
ness and diplomacy throughout the world, and Americans have 
become comfortable in their knowledge that all others will accom- 
modate to them. As our world becomes smaller, through transpor- 
tation and communication, and as economic strength becomes more 
evenly distributed among nations, we must raise ourselves from 
this false sense of security and begin to recognize and reward cul- 
tural and linguistic differences as an asset rather than a detriment 
to our national power. 

1 am a strong believer in statehood for Puerto Rico. I envision in 
the not too distant future that Puerto Rico will become the 51st or 
the 52d State of the Union, and that in doing so, it will enrich the 
culture of our Nation. There would be, in my view, no compelling 
reason whatsoever for Congress to impose English on Puerto Rico, 
being a** we are an island in the Caribbean and not part of the U.S. 
contip us territory. 

Ij .ie point out, Mr. Chairman, that in the year 1917, Congress 
pas « i the Jones Act, granting American citizenship to ail resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico, regardless of whether they spoke English or 
not. It would be unfair, now that we may be moving closer to the 
point where we may ask to join the Union, and citizenship was 
granted to us without the requirement of English, to require tha# 
English be the sole official language in Puerto Rico if we become a' 
State. 1 believe that we ought to have the opportunity to have 
Spanish as well as English as the official language in Puerto Rico, 
and that this essentially is a matter for each State to decide, rather 
than having the Federal Government imposing to each of the polit- 
ical bodies that comprise this great Nation, a mandatory use of 
English as the official language of every government. 

Puerto Rico, being a neighbor of Latin American countries and 
possessing similar language, culture, and idiosyncracy, would 
afford the United States the catalyst U needs to improve and devel- 
op currently strained relations with some of those countries. The 
admission of Puerto Rico into the Union as an Hispanic state 
would send a clear message to the countries in this region that the 
United States does not look down on Hispanics, but rather, wel- 
comes them on an equal footing. 
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Yes; we in Puerto Rico want to learn English, as I and my chil- 
dren and many others on the island have, but not as an imposition, 
but as a matter of practicality and choice. 

Any attempt to impose the English language on me or anybodv 
would be a frontal attack on the right to freedom of speech provid- 
ed in the first amendment to the Constitution. To try to impose the 
English language on the States' official business would be contrary 
to the States' rights and to their constitutional rights, protected 
under the 10th amendment, to manage their internal affairs how- 
ever they see fit. 

The freedom of speech and the right to vote are the cornerstones 
of our democracy. Any effor* to undermine either one weakens our 
democracy. We cannot backtrack, Mr. Chairman, in our efforts to 
bring equality of access to the election polls and to ensure full par 
ticipation for ail in our democratic and electoral process. 

For instance, the bilingual ballot provisions under the Voting 
Rights Act are a prime example of how we are responding to the 
need to give a greater meaning to democracy in our country. It is 
also a fine example of the negative impact a constitutional amend- 
ment establishing English as the official language poses on these 
efforts. 

The right to vote is the key to all freedoms we enjoy in the 
United States. It assures our citizens participation in the decision- 
making process regarding issues which affect our daily lives and 
give direction to our society. By imposing a language barrier to the 
right to vote f we would deny many citizens in our Nation access to 
the most basic and important tool in democracy. Language minori- 
ty groups should not be alienated or obstructed from participating 
in the political process but rather, encouraged to do so by facilitat- 
ing their understanding of that process. In that way, we truly bring 
them into the mainstream of America's business. 

Congress cannot ignore the plight of American citizens lacking 
proficiency in English who wish to fully exercise their constitution- 
al right to vote in the most conscientious and rightful manner; 
Congress should not preclude 20-year permanent residents over 50 
ears of age from becoming U.S. citizens because of insufficient 
nowledge of the English language; Congress should not do away 
with bilingual education programs crafted to ensure the continued 
educational growth of American citizens while they learn to 
become proficient in the English language. 

This great democratic institution, the Congress of the United 
States, Mr. Chairman, does not need a constitutional amendment 
pointing out the obvious, that English is the uncontested language 
of the United States. It might be easy for the English-speaking ma- 
jority of our country to attempt to iippose English on our linguistic 
minorities, I would not doubt it for a moment, that perhaps you 
could garner the majority of the Members of Congress to vote for 
this. But what would it do? 

The adoption of such measure, in my view, would accomplish 
nothing save a straining of relations between the divex*se cultures 
that nurture the greatness of our Nation. 

No one is arguing against the need for all Americans to attain 
proficiency in English in order to participate in all levels of our so- 
ciety. No one is suggesting that any other language should replace 
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English as the vehicle for interaction in our society. That is the 
way it is; that is the way it should be. But we do not need the Con- 
stitution to mandate this, just as jsf do not need the Constitution 
to mandate that we have to love our mother and our father, or that 
we have to be patriotic. This is part of the responsibility of citizen- 
ship that does not have to be imposed upon us. 

America is great not because we speak one language or the 
other, but because we are united by the fundamental principles 
that bind our people together freedom, justice, equal opportunity 
for all, fairness, democracy. To say that we make our country 
stronger because we make it "U.S. English" is like saying that we 
would make it stronger by making it "U.S. white." It is as insidious 
to base the strength or unity of the United States in one language 
as it is to base that strength or unity in one race. A Spanish-speak- 
ing American can be as patriotic as an English-speaking American, 
just like a black American can be as patriotic as a white American. 

When Jimmy Lopez was held hostage in Iran for more than 1 
year, together with other Americans, he wrote an inscription in his 
ceil that the Iranians could not understand what it meant. He 
wrote: "Viva la Roja, Blanca y Azul." It meant: "Long live the Red, 
White and Blue." He was fully American and fully patriotic, even 
though he wrote that inscription in Spanish, and it remained there 
while his captors wanted to restrain his freedom. 

Today, as a Puerto Rican and as an American proud of being a 
Puerto Rican, and proud of being an American, I repeat here: Viva 
la Roja, Blanca y Azul. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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yi 

; . ' Puerto Juco, hein<3 a neighbor of l^tin American countries and 

pos«e»i.ang similar ianuuauu, culture and idi^incracy would afforl 
the Untu-d Stater* the catalyat it needs to .prove and develop 

mi i'v -.h-M riil.iiiiuis w*lh tttpno com*' • io*. Tho ndminfdon 

i# i i.,,.., i.. i.i..' mi*.. Hi.- Immciii .i!. .i MMipanir » would neuU a 
i | .... # .,.|«- in ih.- iinml * i*;?. in lliti* royti". that tin? Unitod 

" jIU.li- mi.i luuK down on Hiw^iiiit-s, but < wolcofses thow on 
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•••• t tf| . *i , # M i It) l'|M*l|<| «icw to i<i*ivn Enyiish 

\ .mm! M »y «-|ti lilt t<ii .tliiJ feumy othi-j;* wit the i*i-H»d ha VS. But not OS 

in i i*i j ft f .it j t h i j/tii ,i Huittor oi practicality and choice, 

tii itUil itiun t the proposed wn^nt i« oi dubious practical 
appUvab*nty, No constitutional amendment cm prohibit o* or 
iinylnidy Uwm cuuvck o incj in Spanish, or Fremn or German, be it at 

*MJM»e f *\\ wurk ui in Church. Any attempt to » ••ipOSC the Engii&h 
l,uiyu.iu» >m im* ui anybody wuuiU U u j:runfcn ! ttsck on the right 
ni'i-tiiihi iii ^M»t', h p 3 *jvi<ii'*i iii UiL- t-'irr.L / inimcnt to the 
Constitution, To try lu impose the English i.mguaqe on the States' 
otruiai hur>iutfHH wouiu be conu.jry to the; » onstitutional right 
piutecteii ujuier the 'i'onth Amendment tu mana*., their internal 

iMiwi»v«r they nee Jit. riw oniy imp,-. ■ . oi a constitutions J 
amendment iu.ix u»h tai'jJisii the oUicrai langum,.- of the United States 
wouUl Lk» in iutxii. t edc* ^^governmental busin. .s to English. 3ut 
unseat ia i I y Die; i >, ill ready tin' accepted noi <•< with vary few 
OKL'L'pLioii'i. The -iim'Mthm'jil , huwrvn , enuUI i -ipjor Con**t i tut jonal 
quCHtiofi:* jeu.ir tUag cou^ rt'^s ioiuj J profjr^ias ^m-i initiativea crafted 
ro hi'lp triuiiicji.iMii, lt nU mitpuotft into the ma j >• -.traam of our socioty 
f»wwh a*, tin* s/utiMH i<i«jhts Act ai^i uducatioii j-iO^rams, 

Th.- j * (*4*duin oi speech anil the i iyht tu v.ite are th« 
eo j tan :n uuo.s uj uuj demooracy. Any oflort * undarmine either one? 

.1 , • < .1 oi< t. I h V. 'I'ilt f ■llll*. 4 « t |M $ IMt.'l I IH 'iii.lll' 4>l I 1*1*1 'ill 7MI 41! 

,m..i. W . hvi >i i<i ,tf hiiil «'v«*iy cJti/tn *»t tbo iJmtmi Stuto*. 

the » • • jli i Xm.- Sm- oi Ih-i MhM?» nncJ cuih was p^ant to 

iJi'iThiiit 1 .inv I'linii iu rujtii'h h minority opiniMiia* An initiative 
wnitn h unp* i i hi .iiit I ti y ui uttiiwiit ion in ttuf. country to sp^ak 
Mum i hmimI'. hy iaUii»hms as a prorsi|uisit tbo understanding oi ; 
m iuiuju«u|r ' •■ 1'unUuty to bai<iu proposition:, which makes the unitec 
$tat«i* sucn a gitsat Nation, tta cannot backtrack in cur efforts to 
hi j.mj uquaUty of access to the uiaction pel it; and to ensure full 
iuirtj>o lp^i ion iui al l in oui doiuocratic pror, i>s« Ths bilingual 
bit iui p, uv i Niii.', aiufoj fciu» Vul'.iiHj Mights As • aro a pr inx* oxauspit? 
ui Iium «4 .tn 1 it^KponUxmj Ui tho nuL*U to giv^. » greater jssaniuy to 
iiuiiioci > ii> uui 'couitUy , it in alao a frnt )>;a4a^ie of the 
ncjgatrvt* impact a conn ti tut ioaal amendment . .ablishing English as 
fctK' oiiii.'i«il ianyua^t* iK>so,? on thoKo el^orti The right to votu xs 
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Utu kuy to uU Uw uodOuMC wo enjoy hare. a**ures our eiti*«h» 

l».irt ic*i|'«ii inn in tin* dee *» ion -ma* log proems: > i-tj#urdi»«j i*HUt>f; which 
uCCivi uui- daily Uve» and give direct ion to >ur society, 0y 
imposing a languid brfrrior to the right fc© . Ui, wo would deny 
»any citixene in our Nation accoe* t« the am « baitic and important 

two! hi • ilt-HHK't.iry. W« would imHioV UiOl t'JttUCi Hiny thou 

t'iijliL and reiiuoiiiiibility to forward thoir vi wh about our potential 

,»t**l i in i > nt h'.ithrl >. .tlt<t OH HOW WO i-Mil iMJHt Mi«fo]d till? U* ilicil**-*'" 

fox which thi* Nation stands, language »ino« ity group* should not 

U iti ik-ii.ii.iul Uuw w.ovticiuatimj in the poli i .al process but 
».,». »mm Mj. a in » ii / :,n l>y f .n iJ tt.il iu«4 thoir UH'I* rntandlng of that 

*, h.«vi m tin »M-.t nut ivm.IiiJ ly inlitnM-o upon the State 
tn>hiv i tit tMt>|H > * Mt*ri i < n< ohiii t ««w*Mlnn»Mtit W4iiv under extraordinary 
* j tiiiMt'.i ,itu'< i i.i'tMU!.t.Mict.'ii pi«* «Hi**tod by ov i |i idiiiu public 
u ,u it ..i . i<<* iip.i.iHi-i , wo havo intruded to lUord our citixono 
Li,. ,,mviI.<|. , iiiHiuiihUi^. Mini fitjhlu protected by thu U.S. 
teuiuuDH .1* nil level* oi cjoveriu&ent, Bui we have never taken 
uw^y tu I'UHpin] acquired rights of our citi/en*. iior have we ever 
undcrwiiiud i.he cultural onrichjnont of our pouple, 

v'oiHji. I'.uniot ujiiofv U»»! ij tight of A*w » iean citizen* lacking 

p;ui 1 1 hjik'v ni Cmjlifh who wit-h to luiiy exon-iee their 

,., J()1 , hh( i ltjn ,,i , i t) iii i„ vnt*' 111 n».« must t:un lontiouu and rtohiim 

iikiiuirii twiMiivi.*. should not orec i ude 20 yeat .^rmanont residents 
* 

over 00 yiMT* oi' o<je froin bt'coiiunij U,8. eiti ■ ns because 
uiMMi u it-Hi Knowledge oi the HmjMsii iangu.t ■ ; Contra** ehouia not 
■ .ju ,iw.»y with Diihujuai 4*duo«uion pr«ur*utiw * » ■ twd tu »jisure the* 
<-4>m< »iMi<-<i nhcaiuiMi yiuwth uJ Aihci a-tui wh i .'Hfr whiia leuxnxiuj 
thti KngiJkh ionyuayff. 

Thiu grout utastocruLit? instttutioH dooji -t noed a 
(.<oiislilMiioii.il .imnmiImnmM iMiiti* • f Mi oiH Mil" ol..Miifi| thni KlHjJ itrfi 
tin' ui»cuiiii.o.Lfii l.jH*jiu.yo oi the uiutod 8tat( it witjht be oasy 
lor the Hmj1iNh-«jn?iikiiis miiforHy of our eoih-try to attompt to 
iiituotii* liii.jii'.li on ou* iiJitiUXtftxc ttuiioritiofa The adoption of sueji 
moiit.uic wouiM .i4vump)iiili nothing t>nvo u »tr.';;iing of raiafciona 
i M .i to »-, i». riilhift-.v tu.ti iiuriuri' J »• iiroottiowr. of this 
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> I mi, < m »• ■ i i .<«*•( y i tit i ' 1 1 " • I t ihj thai :■»««« u) Uiunv who Muppwrt 

tin*. MMM-.iiic * *t»*n .tftfi iKf 4UM- mi 41^ i/ujsi I* ii tfiuitu iw. that or" 

{M 4-V.Mti » M«) I'tfitt «|IM'(f Ul Mtl4«tgintl KUuo* i » • HI p f OtJ j: 0*U* , A* i£ 

Uhjh* aUu*;.* laonal prograjs* woro inta4vd#d to :osw nt 4ivisiv*Ms* 

.itmUMj i in- { >i'wpit". ui our ion ^nd pro von* 5 <h*5 incorporation of 
nun-isjiiji ip^ukcrs into tho Maiittitraaai oi our aociaty. 

Mhcnev<*) tliu dabaLe cantors an tho of bilingual 

education, wo tapcfntoiUy hear thu insidious, myth that mast Hispanic 
oh * 1 « ft j i n tin nut w.iiiL Ui LtMtH MiKjiish ajtd (hit their parent* want 
Uiom I'dui .lii'il iHity in Uhjij (mUvo ianyuay* l£ wa adopt bilinginil 
"t'lirui j urn -I** ut cfchK.it joiia J jxiHcy, fchoy <y, wo wiH croatu a 
bilingual f*cM"ioty. And the uiiinyuai Hduo.t .un Act i/. tha tuul 
w 1 1 i» wbn ii i iti »r*.* goair< enn bo achieved, N< t»Uiy coul i bo fm thej. 

f TOW l.|u« I i it til . 

I, iut ana, have navei mot a Hispanic , >.u**nt or student who 

sUnni in i.iv/i nt di'liiyiiuj acquisition oi i.--»Lioh» as a wattar u* 
tact, the lUnpnmo outturn ir fcnown for th*« mportsncs it gives to 
utiucdUuu, .it ui tuj- * hi 1 uiupluiN^u it plac&u t», .ichievaman t of it« 
chHdt iMi. i .'.ntttui Ui'lji'vi Httti any pui en t i;hu because of his uw>i 
language iik-1 ki.-i »Mit'iw.-r. 4*aiu»uL find a Uucont , n would actively deny 
ins oM'.prnuj i In* ciiaiu-L' ia tjain that skill 

i*\t uiji i: mj(^uiju| .uj^iu^t tho iltwu ioi <il Alitor i can* tu titl.«wit 
pi <n w ii'ury n; iimjljs. i m oldoi to partioif' > i' in U>ve3^. utij 

Ht.k* »4rL 4 '. Nij iJiu* it, t:ugt}esting that any oil' langua^ft; rfcpla^is 
t.-j., t , . . i J«. wiit i a 2i fnj * o 1.4' rnr* I i ou in on ifitrioU'f' * Xt fiouiat 

/ «■ < ■• ( l Ii (I Htymtt wnlt lil |M U|Kr,< < > < i« | { HI | tM t ** I h*' li 

!.«».> , i mi. 1 1 , n . in i i it » ii. . 4 ■♦ J S i t;u<< I i :tU pj i » > ' ti'iury in om i 

i {m l<u. i> until i Mm «<it<< (*| i iruH'Mt tti4) t A « i I * »?. tlii? ianguuwju' ui 

H- t • III t Mil I I'tllll ( V , 

aiwj mm i' tpi'^ii no* bow nut* iv W4j **pcaX 4#»*i- lunguago or othot 
!mii lu . .hi w. iHtilfil by i \u< t (itiUiiMiiMit'a J inciplos that bind 

oiM p«uj 4 iii i.iiij4 iii4«i'; i £iS0<ioia t juctice, equ;H opportunity for all# 
KnrtHM.s, fhNiiui.'i acy . To fcay that wc* jsako om> 4?ountry stronger 

iits-.iu^ *<< »i.ik<< it "u.ii* 3vji4j i t jsn* in i ik& »a. Mig that wo i&afco, it 

i i.Mit|> < J'> >>i- i k mm] tt whiti*." jn .i tn«iUi.OUJU to base the 

-.i * i ntji it w. oiiiLy ui t J iv. uuii4ui MiiLi.^, iin ot< language a« 4,L At* to 
hivn- tioi ^ti4»nijiii or unity in s nt4? ra«uj, A miflh-fipoakiutj 
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Auun * «<n Mi' jjMtrjutir it*, •m i^itm Xi«ti'> • iking American just 

lik*- n MI.mM. AhHTii-aii ran *i» M«»i » iutir tv m while Amari<*«wt, 

fclwji «iJiw(iy i.ui'C/. w^h hciU hufcUicj*' ui Iran it< i.*ur« tftan onu yo«u 

UHjatiitj wjU> oti>ei A*uti4 he wrote «n i . *;viption *n hif? t-'t'H* 

Viv.» i*« aujii, bjuiiu'.i y A^ui, Voiiuy. 1 tujw*; usra; Viva la Jtoja. 



Senator Hatch. Thank you, Congressman Corrada, I think you 
gave an excellent statement today, representing your side of this 
issue* y** 

All statements have been vefy well received by this committee. 

1 think rather than ask questions, I am running out of time. I 
have got to be to * meeting with the majority leader within just a 
few minutes, but I would like to just mention, Congressman 5hum~ 
way, as you undoubtedly know, the Congressional Rateraqh Service 
has done an analysis of your amendment, and I would kite to in- 
clude that analysis as a part of the record at this particular jsoint. 
That analysis points out that your amendment is at least clearer 
than the Senate version in one respect: It does not purport to cover 
private activities. 

Your section 2 incorporates a "State action" component, which I 
think is quite interesting. 

Your amendment also preserves some of the concept of Federal- 
ism, by permitting both Congress and the States to enforce the 
amendment by legislation. So it does consider federalism in that 
regard, compared to the Senate amendment, 

[Material submitted for the record follows;] 
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ItCXL ANALYSIS Of H.J. *£S. 169 rltOFOSItfG AN AKEKBKEST TO 
THE U.S. CONSTITUTION TO HAKE ENCASH THE OFFiCIAt 
LANGUAGE Of THE UNITE© STATES 



Chsries Dale 
Legislative Attorney 
AMf icAd Law Divliioc 
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LtgAL ANALYSIS OF B.J. KE$» 169 EtOfOSISC AN AKK&XE3T TO THE U.S. CONSTITU- 
TION TO MAKE ENGLISH THE QfflCXAL UK0UACE Of THE UNITED STATES 



On Hitch 2, 1953, Congreseean fthuestay introduced H.J* *a*. 169 vbich 

would seen* the U.S. Constitution to mmkm English the "official Unguage of 

the United Stetes" «rW, except with respect cc education, vuula inpieetnc 

Chi* eandete by prohibiting ail goiemswtntaliy compelled um of "any language 

other th«n English." 1 The text of the ?rov#*md eaendsjeat resdi 

Section i# The Engiieh language shell be Che officii language 
of the United State*. 

y Section 2. Neither the united Stetes nor en/ State shell re- 

quire, by lew, ordinance, regulation., order, decree, pregrea, 
or policy , Che nee in Che United Stetts of any language other 
then English* 

Section 3. This article shall not prohibit any law, ordinance 
regulation, order, decrea, program, or policy requiring educational 
instruction) in a language other the English for the purpose of 
oak m »tu4ents who use a language echer Chan Eagiiih proficient 

in £orii»h* 

Section 4* the Congress and Che States *ey enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation* 

Ac the outset, it should he noted that ic does eat appear that Che section 

i declaration af &ngiieh as the "official" language would, s tan d ing alone end 

U 

without reference to the mkccsedi&s sections, have any praccicei legal effect * 



^1/ At pfesact, the closest analogue to federal recognition of an "off i^Ui** 
Ungual* oey t» found in existing lava which Upoae a limited English language 
reuui regent tot naturalisation, aa fellows i 

Ho person* ••shall hereafter he mature lire d as a citiien of the United States 

( coe^J UeS Mt ) 
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The wording of that first aettiou would not per it seem to uodiit or prohibit 
anything, at least in tfie absence of a legislative history that aight elucidate 
Its intended aeaning. Of course, Congress and the states are also empowered to 
give legislative defini? the esaent tally hortatory language of section 1 

by the concurrent enforce luthority granted in section 4 of the proposed 
aaendaen* . 

Section 2, ir, contrast, would appear to erect a legal barrier to state or 
federal action of any kind— execut i vt , legislative, or Judicial*— that would 
"require" or otherwise compel the use ui "any language other than Sngliah" for 
any purpose not comprehended by the section 1 exception* At the * ^ time. It 
is not altogether clear whether, or to what extent, local governmental action 
aandatlrtg for bidder foreign language usage aight likewise be precluded by the pro- 
posed wording. For while inclusion of the term "ordinance** within that section 
aight be suggestive of the sponsor' s intent that local governmental entities, 
as instrumentalities of the "state," fall within that tarsi as used in section 2, 
this pay not be the invariable judicial interpretation without some additional 
clarification of the setter, either in the body of the emeodaent itself or its 

legislative history. . — 

Some indication of the implication* of the section 2 prohibition aay 
be glearfrd froa a brief, ind certainly not exhaustive, survey of current 
federal laws that authorise the use of non-English or foreign tongues in 
various circumstances. A aajor exaaple aay ba found in the bilingual 
election provisions of the Voting Rights Act, added by Title 111 of the 
1975 Aaend^nts, which prohibit a jurisdiction in which aor* than 5% of 
the voting age residents are eeabers of a single language alaorlty, and 

Continued 

upon itis own petition who cannot demonstrate — 

(1) an understanding of the English language, including an 
ability to read, write, and speak words in ordinary usage it? 
the English language: rtovldtd , that this requirement shall 
not apply to any person physically unable to coapiy therewith, 

if otherwise qualified to be naturalised, 
or to any person who, on the date of the filing of hi* 
pt?fitton for naturalisation as provided in section 1445 
at this title, is over fifty years of age and ha* been 
living in the United States for periods totaling at least 
twenty years subsequent to a lawful adaission for 
permanent residence: Provided further , Thst th* re- 
quirements of this section relating ^o ability to 
read and write shall be set if the applicant can read 
or write simple words and phrases to the and thst a 
reasonable test of his literacy shall be aade and thst 
no extraordinary or unreasonable condition shall be 
ijapdSed upon the applicant • - • « 

8 U-S.C. 1423- . 
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in which the illiteracy rate of such groups In English is higher than 
the nationel average, from providing voting Mtariais only in the English 
lsngosg* until August 6, 1985, Such s jurisdiction is required by the lav 
to provide voting suterials in the applicable Minority language as well ss 
Engl ten* If the alnority language is oral or unwritten, the jurisdiction 
is required to funlsh only oral instruct ions or assistance in the Minority 
language* These requirements do not apply in a jurisdiction which has less 
then 5% of the statewide population of voting age citizen*. Language 

einorities are defined to include persons of AsMrrlcsn Indian, Asian American, 

2/ 

Alaskan native, or Spanish heritsge. 

Among other perhaps less proainent but nonetheless significant provi- 
sions of federal law that sandste foreign language usage are those that require 

interpreters to he used in the physical and mental examination of alien ies.1- 

3/ 

grants seeking entry into the United States; the Director of the Administra- 
tive office of the U.S. Courts to establish a program for the use of foreign 

language interpreters in federal civil and criminal proceedings for parties 

47 

whose primary language is other then English; service of judical process 
by U.S. and at it«* courts on a foreign state, Its political subdivisions, 
agencies, or instrumentalities to he accompanied by a translation "into the 
official language of the foreign state"; and use of foreign language 
personnel in connection with federally funded migrant snd community health 

*/ 1! 

centers, and alcohol abuse and treatment programs v which serve a sub- 
stantial nuaber of non-English speaking persons. 

The probable effect of the proposed amendment would be a nullification 
of these and related federal lavs to the extent that they require, and not 
simply perait, the use of a foreign language either directly, or as s condition 
to the receipt of federal funds by state, local, or private participants in 
federal programs. Sy the same token, outside the educational context, the 
federal courts would presumably be precluded Irom grounding a right to foreign 



2/ 42 U,S.C. i97*aa~la. 

3/ 8 u.s.C. 1224. 

4/ 2« U.S.C. 1 1827. 

5/ 28 U.S.C. 1608, 

6/ 42 U.S.C. 254b(f)<3)<J), 254c. 

I] 42 U.S.C. 4^>77(b). 
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language intarnretatlnn In existing statutory or constitutional guarantee*. 

State legislature, agencies, end court* would be aiaUarly Halted and the 

8/ 

enforcement of exieting state regulation in these M»* *r*a»~ and othara 
would be sffected. Sine* section 2 incorporetea a "state action " concept, 
however, pureiy private conduct of an unaided or unregulated nature would aeea to 
fall outefde the scope of the amendment . 

A* noted, however, Halted as section 2 it oo ita face to lave, regulation*, 
orders, etc. that "require" foreign language usage, it would not aeea to bar ail 
such usage, even in governments 1 programs or activities, provided only that the 
pertinent authority tnerefor ia framed in peraieeive rather than mandatory term*. 
For example, while federal court administrators mmy no longer be required by 
statute to provide interpreters in Judicial proceeding*, they amy not be precluded 
from doing so, even at government expense, 11 otherwise within their statutory 
authority, and not prohibited by federal or state legislation enacted pursuant to 
section 4- Th« precise operation of this distinction between mandatory and par- 
missive regulation is not as readily diacernible ia other contexts, but any 
undesired results flowing therefrom aay be red re a sable, in any event, by legi- 
slation under section 4# 

Section 5 carves out a major exception from thia foreign language prohibition 
for government sanctioned educational instruction "for the purpose of making 
students who use a language other than English pro'icient in English." Under 
existing interpretation* of the due process clauee, government may not ^prohibit 
the teaching of foreign language in the schools. Xn Kcver v. Nebraska - the 
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8/ See, U.S. Commission on Civil tight* "Mexican American* and the amminiatra- 

t ion of Justice in the Southveet (1970). 

9/ e.g., Cal. Gov. Code 7 29Q et. •*£ (Use of a foreign language in 

public services) - 

10/ I.e., "Neither the United States nor aay State shall..." 

U/ 262 U.S. 390 (1923)* See, *l*c, lertela v. Xova, 262 t f .$ : 404 (1923). 
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Supreme Court strurk dnwn a ml stm law thai forbid teaching in any school 

in the state, public or private, of any modern foreign language bef ors 

the ninth grade because it improperly infringed upon the liberty of parent* 

to mike educational decisions for their children. In addition, prompted 

12/ 

by the Supreme Court 1 * 1974 ruling in Lau v. Kichois, the federal court* 

13/ ~ 
in several cases have held chat t.ie failure of local school districts to 

provide supplemental instruction to non-English speaking gtudents is a 

14/ 

violation of Title VI of the 19&4 Civil Rights Act, ths E^ual Educational 

15/ 16/ 
Opportunitiea Act of 1974, and the Equal Protection Clause. While 

section 3 would partially reconcile operation of the amendment with these 
authorities, it may be considerably more narrow in the practices that it would 
permit tha.i existing law. 

By its wording, section 3 appears dirscted to the situation where foreign 
language instruction is used to improve the English proficiency of non-English 
speaking student*--wbether in a M lingual/ bicultural, English as a Second Language, 

or English immersion setting— and aaly_ where that is the stated or demonstrable 

^re- 
education a I purpome. Accordingly, ths required use by public school 

adminietrst ;» of these or related educational techniques for other purposes — 

such aa to foster fluency by English speaking and non-English speaking children 

with their history or culture-^presently permitted by state and federal law 

aight be prohibited. Similarly, the policy of some public institutions of 

higher education of rsquiring cour stork in a foreign language as a prerequisite 

to obtaining certain degrees would probably by unconstitutional under the 

amendment . Once again, of course, the voluntary participation of students in 

such programs, and the practices of private educational institutions, would 

*ppenr to be unaffected. 

A possible difficulty with the amendment may be determining how this 

inquiry into underlying purpose is to proceed so that permissible uses of 

foreign language instruction may be distinguished from Impermissible « The easy 



12/ 414 U.S. 5©3 <19?4). 

H/ See, e.g , Serna v. P ort ales Municipal Schools , 499 V , 2d 1147 (10th 
Cir. 1974); Rlos v. Reed, 480 F. Supp 14 (E.D.N. y 1978); Clntron v. Brentwood 
Union F r ee School , 455 F. Supp. 57 (E.O.N.Y. 1978), 

U/ 42 U«S.C« 2000d et s«q. 

_15/ 20 U-S.C. 1703(f). 

16/ Amendment XIV oi the U.S. Constitution* 

17/ Bilingual Education Act, 20 U-S.C. 8S0b et seq . 
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case m*y be where aitivt RngUsh speaking students ere included in « mandatory 
program a! foreign language Instruction, for that would seem claarly outside tha 
seep* of tha exception While such students, for example, co**ld elect volun- 
tarily to cake public school ioetructioo in a foreign language, they could not 
be required to do «o. However, in the case of remedial language inatructioo to 
aaaiat non-English a peaking children, where use) of bothEa*iisb and the native 
tongue are involved, the tssk of separating pmrmlssibls fro* imps rmiss ibis educa- 
tional purposes May be a more onerous task, particularly if confronted with a stats 
or local achool board ^nt on avading the limitations of section 3. 

As indicated above, because section 2 of the amendment is limited oa its face 

to actions taken by the "United Statee (or) any State," it would not of its* own 

1,8/ 

force iepose any rsstrictiona on the conduct of private groups or individuals. 
This may ba relatively unimportant, however, in view of the fact that the 
remainder of the amendment ia no' so lisiitad, and re*d '.n conjunction with 
the section 4 grant of authority to Congress and the states to enforce the 
amendment "by appropriate legislation/ may have significant isplicationa 
for private a* well as governaentel action. For example, could Congress or 
any state enforce the section \ declaration of English as the "official" 
national language by legislatively restricting use of non-English by private 
persons in public places, or bar judicial enforcement oC private legal 
documents executed «n a language other than English! Concededly, such curbs 
on the private use of foreign language would raise substantial First Amend- 



3 



18/ Whether Congress and the states under section 4 would be siuilariy c a- 
strainTd hy the "state action" requirement of section 2 from Itgislating with 

respect to the activities of private persons is not alto- 
aether certain. In the analogous Fourteenth Amendment context, a majority of 
the Supreme Court in United States v. Quest , 3*3 0, S . 745, 782 (1966) argued 
in dicta that Congress* powr to enforce the Ecual Protection Clauae, which 
t« likewise llsited to stste action, pursuant to section 5 was broader than 
the substantive guarantees of the amendment itself, "Although the Fourteenth 
Amendment itself. * . 'speak, to the Scate or to those actin* under tha color of 
its authority, • legislation protecting rights created by that Amendment, such 
as the right to equal utilization of state facilities, oesd not be confined to 
puniahin* conspiracies in which state officers participate. Rather, §5 authorises 
Cnnaress to make laws that it concludes are reasonably necessary to prottc # 
rizht created by and arising under that Amendment; and Congress ia thus fully 
empowered to determine that punishment of private con.pitacia. interfering with 
the exercise of such a right is necessary to its full protection, SM ; *lso, 
united States v. Price, 186 U.S. 787 (1966). While it is uncertain, following 
cS^rSe CouTtV Personnel and in the sbs.nce of definitive adjudication, 
whether this e*pan.loo of Congress' power still TlZ 2 >ro- 

Court, the issues it raises aay be pertinent to the reach of the Sect ten 2 Pro- 
hibition. 
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■ent cuestione. bur Just ho* the wight reconcile the epperent conflict 

b,t * ,f> th * d *** nd « of ««•■■ speech, on the oat hand, end the constitutional 
latirMU protected by thi propel iwndHnt are unclear. The east that csn 
be Mid it that, .hunt e definitive legislative hLtory, the two utl of 
interest* would pre.ueably bt of equivalent constitutional status, and the 
court, would be left to strike the appropriate («Uki betwe.a t hM. 

Finally, the uindMnt proposed by R.J. Ms. 169 appears, to be sub- 
stantively equivalent in it* effect* to S.J. Re*. 72, introduced by Senator 
Heyakswa in the 97th Congrese. While the letter proposal included ia section 
4 * specific provision, not found in b.J. &ee. 169, related to the courts, 
state end federal, and prohibiting any "order or decree. • .requiring that sny 
proceedings, or eatters to which thi? article applies be in any language other * 
than English rT the saae result is subsumed by section 2 of the current Souse 
Mature. The other differences between the two bill appear largely technical 
in nature snd would seem of no substsotive signlf icaoca. 



Senator Hatch. I will submit questions to both of you, and I 
would ask that you answer them as quickly as you can, so that this 
committee can have the benefit of your knowledge and expertise in 
this area. 

I do have to say to all Members of Congress, I really question 
why a constitutional amendment is needed in this instance; why 
we cannot do what needs to be done statu torally. 

I think Senator Huddleston probably put his finger on it— it is a 
tough political issue, and it might be easier to throw it out to the 
people in the States and let them resolve it. But I think We ought 
to have the guts to resolve some of these issues in the Congress by 
standing up and voting to resolve them. 

If this is just a symbol, unlike Senator DeConcini, I do not think 
the Constitution should be amended for symbolic reasons. I really 
think it is that important a document* And it certainly should not 
be amended ad hoc. The Constitution is so important that it should 
only be amended where we have such a societal ill that it just has 
to be resolved through a constitutional amendment or for a variety 
of other reasons that are constitutionally justifiable. 

Now, I have% admit, I see a lot of good on both sides of this 
issue, and I really would appreciate any additional help that you 
can give as we send these questions to you. 

But I want .0 thank both of you for being with us today. 

We will now go to our last two witnesses, and they are Gerda Bi~ 
kales, from U.S. English and Arnoido Torres, from the League of 
United Latin American Citizens. 




Chsrlee Dale 
legislative Attorney 
American Law Division 
June 27, 1983 
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Mr. Dennis P. Doyle, director of education studies at the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute, has prepared an insightful study of bilin- 
gual education, and since this amendment would have a clear 
impact on such education. I would like to include his study at this 
point in the record, so without objection, we will. 

Several important publications like Congressional Quarterly, the 
New York Times, and Newsweek, have carried articles concerning 
this amendment, so I will include them in the record at this point, 
as well, without otyection. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 



When I entered elementary school in 1913, I spoke only Yiddish. I was, in today's 
educational parlance, monolingual. And not surprisingly. My parents spoke no Eng- 
lish My recently arrived "greenhorn" relatives spoke no English. Neither did most 
of my friends. 

My parents came to the United States to escape Russian pogroms, Russian dis- 
crimination and Russian poverty, America offered them instant freedom, hope, op- 
portunity, peace and surcease from persecution. It could not, however, give them an 
instant language But with what time and energy they had left after trying to make 
it every dav in America by working in the sweatshops, they went to the settlement 
houses and the "citizenship and Americanization" classes to learn the language, 
customs and traditions of their adopted country. 

I have very vivid memories of my teachers: 

The were all women. 

They all wore long dresses with high, lace collars. The tips of their black, shiny 
"pointy" shoes peeped coyly from beneath their skirts. 
Some wore pince-nez. 

They were all extraordinarily clean-looking. 
They all seemed to be called Miss McDonald. 
And they didn't seem to like us or love us. 

But vhey taught us— firmly, thoroughly, relentlessly. They did not ask, nor did 
they seem to care, who we were, where we came from, what we wanted or what 
language we spoke at home. 

They knew what they were in school for; to civilize us, Americanize us, give us a 
common tongue and a common set of traditions, And they pursued these goals with 
an almost fanatical single-mindedness. ^ . . „ 

They weren't about to let anything as irrelevant as our "roots" or our "ethnicity 
our many different mother tongues get in their way. 

And so, undistractcd by bilingualisms, they quickly taught us to read, write and 
speak English 

Before the end of my first year, I was teaching my parents what I had learned— 
with special emphasis on speaking English correctly so I wouldn't be ashamed of 
them when my gentile friends were around 

Our class "readers," somewhat stodgy, stuffy, "noble" and, at times, mind-stretch- 
ing, were filled with "memory gems"— lines, phrases, thoughts that resonated 
through our lives and gave a special tone and shape to our thinking, speaking and 
writing M t 

Happily, there were none of our contemporary "reading specialists ' or "readabil- 
ity experts" pawing over our texts to turn them into the kind of pap being served 
up to our kids in today's readers. 

At home, my parents saw to it that 1 got thoroughly immersed in my heritage, in 
my people s history and language. This, they felt, belonged to them— not to the 
schools. 

The schools didn't know enough or care enough about our traditions and ,anguage 
to want to enrich or preserve them. And, wisely, the schools didn't try to, They had 
sll they could do to give me what I could not get anywhere else — an education that 
wouid move me into the mainstream of American life unencumbered by the handi- 
caps today's immigrants are being saddled with. 

In school, my cultural roots, my ethnic pride remained untouched, uncontajninat* 
ed. undemeaned, unaffected by what my teachers were telling me about what, at 
the time, seemed to be their language, their traditions. Ultimately, I understood 
that they were teaching me about my America. 



iFrom the New York Time*. Apr 16. 



What a School Was 



(By Abraham H. Lass) 
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Today I still mid and speak and understand the language of my ancestors. I 
know and I am proud of when? ! come from, where I hive been and the role I and 
my people have piayed and continue to play in the best of ail present worlds. 

Of course, not all our teacher* made the or even a difference in our lives. Not all 
of them were kind, good, effective, dedicated. 

Our vulnerability, our helr lestness, our crudities brought out the worst in some of 
them. They looked upon us as the "great unwashed" Others didn't have the guts or 
the taste for the job. 

Nor did all the kids get out of school what I did. Too many of them were casual- 
ties. They never made it out into America, the beautiful. 

But I loved ail those Miss McDonalds. I owe them everything. They made me pos- 
sible. 

I wish they were around in today's troubled and sometimes rudderless achootf to 
do what they did for me when the classroom was a sanctuary, when teachers were 
secure in their person and their profession, when they could teach with confidence, 
certainty and conviction. 

In my fond, and, I think, not wholly inaccurate recollections, those were for me — 
and my Miss McDonalds— golden, halcyon days. 



[From Ccngrmtonal Quarterly. Oct 22, 1983] 

ELA: Making English the Official Language 

(By Nadine Cohodas) 

Most people ar»> familiar with the ERA. It stands for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 

But few know abut the ELA— the English Language Amendment, 

Spurred by concern in some quarters about the growth of bilingual ism, members 
of Congress have introduced constitutional amendments (SJ. Res. 167, HJ Res. 169) 
to make English the official language of the United States. 

Although the amendment have been sent to subcommittees of the House and 
Senate Judiciary committee 1 ! :.o hearings are planned yet. 

Sponsors of the amendments, Sen. Walter D. Huddleston, D-Ky., and Rep. Norman 
D. Shumway, R-Calif, do not expect passage of the ELA in the near future, but they 
are hoping it will help spark a national debate on hilingwiism. 

"If we continue alon^ the path we now follow, I believe that we mil do irrepara- 
ble damage to the fragile unity that our common language has helped us preserve 
for owr 200 years/' Huddleston said when he intjoduced his amendment Sept. 21. 

Figures from the U.S. Census Bureau show that in 1979 nearly 18 million of the 
20G,8 million persons in the United States over the age of five spoke a language 
other than English at home. Nearly half of tixem— 8,7 million— spoke Spanish at 
home. 

Huddleston said the ELA "will focus national attention on the problem and sub- 
ject it to the type of thorough national debate which is necessary/' 

Huddleston and Shumway are following in the footsteps of Sen. SJ. "Sam" Haya- 
kawa, R-Caiif, (1977-83), who introduced an English language amendment in 1981. A 
semanticist, Hayakawa has long been interested in language issues. When a major 
immigration reform bill came before the Senate in 1982, Hayakawa successfully at- 
tached to it an amendment declaring the sense of the Senate that English is the 
official language of the United States. A similar rider was attached to a 1983 ver- 
sion of the bill (S. 529), but the legislation has stalled in the House. (Weekly Report 
p. 2088! 

Hayakawa did not seek re-election in 1982, but absence from elective office did 
not diminish his interest in th* English language issue. Early in 1983, Hayakawa 
helped found a group devoted to maintaining "the blessings of a common lan- 
guage— English— for the people of the United States/ 1 

Fittingly, the national, non-profit group is called U.S. English. The organization, 
which operates with a small staff in a one-room office in Washinton. D.C., describe* 
itself as the defender of "the public interest in the growing debate on bilingual ism 
and bieuituraiiurn/' 

U.S. English claim* about 5,000 members and is supported largely by membership 
dues of $20 per person plus contributions, according to Executive Director Gerda Bi- 
kales. 

The group publishes a periodic newsletter called Update that reports on events 
bearing on bilingual issues. For example, the fall issue noted that in San Francisco, 
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enough signature's were collected to force an initiative on the November ballot so 
resident* can exprva* their views on a resolution caiiing for Englishonly voting 
handbooks and ballot* TTO „ 

During congressional hearings earlier this year, Bi kales, representing U.b. Eng- 
lish, was the only person to oppose increased funding for bilingual education pro- 
grams, set at $139 million for fiscal 1984. 

Bikales, who came to this country as a non-English-speaking immigrant, said her 
organization is concerned that what was once envisioned as temporary "lasts, ex- 
pands, grows. . . . This is not just a transitional program." 

Bikales is concerned particularly about the proliferation of bilingual ballots, 
which she said has cost San Francisco, with its many ethnic groups, over $1 million 
since I97.T That was when the Voting Rights Act was amended to require bilingual 
election materials for areas in which 5 percent of the voting age citizens were of a 
single language minority and had a high illiteracy rate in English. 

,7 We ought to have a policy that is going to encourage social cohesion rather than 
ethnic bloc voting," Bikales said. 

H1SPAKICS CONCERN F 1 * 

Members of the Hispanic community, for whom the bilingual programs were ini- 
tially created, are especially sensitive to the issues raised by U.S. English and the 
proposed amendment. - , ^ „ _ _ , , 

Richard P. Fajardo of the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund contended that those objecting to bilingual programs "misrepresent and misin- 
terpret the whole meaning of bilingual education. They have the perception that it 
is geared to creating a separate society, a kind of monolingual society with Spanisn 
as the only language/' he s id- ...... • i 

Fajardo is troubled about efforts to do away with multilingual voting materials, 
which he said would only erode participation in the electoral process. "People 
should participate in the process and if it is easier to get them to participate in 
their native tongue, it benefits all Americans," Fajardo said. 

I From NVwtiwtH'k, Jan I*. 19*41 

English Spoken Here, Please 
(By Jonathan Alter) 

S I. Hayakawa, the California septuagenarian who retired from the U.S. Senate a 
year ago. is most often remembered as the senator who wore a tam-o -shanter and 
had trouble staying awake during floor debate. But Hayakawa, a professor of se- 
mantics before entering politics, may have left a peppy legacy after all: his move to 
enshrine English as the sole official language of the United State*, blocking what 
once seemed a trend toward bilingualism. He and his allies are pushing for a consti- 
tutional amendment mandating English, and though chances of passage are remote, 
the political verbs seem to be conjugating in their direction— particularly in Califor- 
nia and Florida, two states where Spanish is especially strong. 

The most significant recent sign of resistance to bilingualism came in November 
in San Francisco, "Proposition O." a nonbinding referendum opposing the practice 
of printing city ballots in Spanish and Chinese, as well as English, passed by £to 
1-and came close to winning even in Chinatown and San Francisco s heavily His- 
panic Mission District. Hayakawa's Washington-based group, U.S. raglish, hopes to 
build F**am for an all-out assault on the source of the multilingual ballots: a 1975 
amendment to the federal Voting Rights Act that requires certain areas of the coun- 
try to provide ballots in languages ranging from Spanish to Aleut. So far, Congress 
hasn't acted, but a recent Mervin Field poll shows that two-thirds of all Califomians 
favor repeal, and the same wind may be blowing east. 

Hayakawa admits some of his allies are racists, but he believes the real argument 
for English is more civic than xenophobic. "The language we share is at the core ot 
our identity as citizens, and our ticket to full participation in American political 
life," he says. "We can speak any language we want at the dinner table, but English 
is the language of public discourses, of the marketplace and of the voting booth. 
Supporters of making English official point out that past immigrants have learned 
the language successfully and that naturalized citizens are required to. They warn 
of Balkanization and point to Quebec's secessional struggles. 

Supporters of bilingual ballots counter that learning the minimal English re* 
quired for citizenship tests hardly qualifies immigrants for the befuddling array ot 
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propositions now on American ballots. Hispanic leader* argue that many of those 
who use the Spanish ballots are older people who learned English yean asp and lost 
their proficiency. The Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund found 
that one-third of the Chicnno voters it surveyed said they wouldn't have registered 
if bilingual ballots had not been available. Many Hispauics who support some bilin- 
gual measures resent the suggestion that they seek an entirely bilingual society. 
'You'd have to be a damned fool not to realize that English is the official Ian* 
piage/' says San Francisco Hispanic leader Ralph Hurtado. "If you don't speak 
English, you're a dishwasher/' 

Laryer debate: Unfortunately, the educational issue of how beet to learn Eng- 
lish—whether bilingually (subjects taught in the native tongue) or through old-faih- 
ioned sink-or-swim immersion— has been obscured by tfee politics of the larger 
debate. Many Hispanics see bilingual education as a matter of cultural pride and 
ignore evidence that if it's applied too broadly some students will never learn Eng- 
lish. Likewise, many Anglos view the program as a threat to the country — and 
forget that some instruction in a native language can be a useful educational bridge 
that helps keep students from dropping out 

In heavily Hispanic South Florida, the issue has become so inflamed that it now 
spills over into unrelated matters. A requirement that all high-school students take 
two years of a foriegn language in order to be admitted to state universities has 
been stymied, at least temporarily, by the state legislature — in large part out of mis- 
placed chauvinism for English. Among those most opposed to bilingual ism are 
blacks, manv of whom believe the language barrier has helped lock them out of 
jobs "First blacks were told they would succeed if they spoke good English/' says 
State Rep. James Burke. "Then we were told we would succeed if we dressed right. 
Now they've added another ingredient. AH you have to do is learn Spanish. A 
three-year-old ordinance establishing English as Dade County's official language is 
in no danger of repeal. t 

The Hayakawa backlash hasn't spread everywhere. It has missed south Texas, 
where bilinguaiism is firmly entrenched, and so far hasn't reached into the White 
House. In fact, Donald Reagan may be moving in the opposite direction. Two years 
ago he attacked bilingual education as "wrong and against American concepts/' 
Then last summer, in a speech before Hiipanic veterans 1 groups, he endorsed the 
idea. The federal government now spends $139 million a year on bilingual programs. 

With an election approaching, politicians will have to weigh whether the Speak 
English*' movement is strong enough to risk offending Hispanics, whose political 
power is now beginning to emerge. But as the San Francisco results suggest, even 
many Hispanics believe bilingvaiism may have moved too far. Several states are 
now moving to an "English as a second language" approach in public schools, stress- 
ing mastery of English while recognizing that many students will need special help 
in learning it. Hayakawa *s constitutional amendment may prove unnecessary, if 
leaders learn the language of compromise. 



{From the Washington Ptat, Mar 15, 1§&4] 

Voting in English 

(By William Raspberry) 

When Floridians went to the polls on Tuesday, voters in five of the state's 67 
counties used ballots printed in Spanish as well as English. Maybe this concession to 
the state s considerable Hispanic population served to increase the number of par- 
ticipant*, maybe not, 

Whatever, if Sen, Walter D. Ruddiest >n (D-KyJ has his way, it won't happen 
again Huddkmton is sponsoring a constitutional amendment to make English the 
official language of the United States, a move that would require English-only .bal- 
lots. 

At first glance, the proposal seems illiberal, mean-minded and punitive. Why not 
allow Americans to vote in th* language in which they are most fluent? 

But Huddieston and other backers of English-only ballots insist that meanness 
ha* nothing to do with it. English, they say, is one of the things in this ethnically 
diverse country that binds us together. As forme. Sen. S.I. Hayakawa put it: 

"The language we share is at the core of our identity as citizen*, and our ticket to 
full participation in American political life. We can speak any language we want at 
the dinner table, but English is the language of public discourse, of the marketplace, 
and of the voting booth/ 
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Hayakawu, who was wrung on any number of important issues when he was in 
the Senate, is right on thin one I wouldn't go so far as to demand a constitutional 
amendment to achieve his goal <the amendment process already is in danger of be- 
coming trivialized). But the goal itself makes sense. 

Not only does English serve a unifying function; not only does the government 
have no legitimate role in preserving foreign cultures; not only are multilingual balj 
1 lots expensive (San Francisco spent an extra $73,389.37 for trilingual ballots and 
voting materials, according to officials there). English-only ballots also make prag- 
matic sense Anv American who is insufficiently fluent in English even to mark a 
ballot, is insufficiently fluent in English to know very much ibout the candidates 
and the issues in the election. * 

I wouldn't argue that no concessions should be made to Americans whose primary 
language is other than English. Bilingual education, for instance, makes some sense 
lis one approach to the early schooling of , children who do not know English— but 
only if the ultimate goal is fluency in English, without which it simply is not possi- 
ble to participate adequately in American life. 

No doubt the federal rules that required multilingual ballots, mandatory bilingual 
education and other similar concessions to America's newest immigrants were well- 
intentioned But such misguided compassion runs a serious risk pi making entry 
into the American mainstream more difficult, not J«sp. 

What is at issue is net a return to literacy tests and other devices clearly intended 
as barriers to voting. The question, really, is whether it makes sense for the govern- 
ment to equire vocal instructions and ballots in language other than Eng'ish. I 
think not 

On the iher hand. Huddles ton's proposed constitutional amendment strikes me 
as overkill. If he and other supporters of English -only ballot* including the Califor- 
nia Committee on Ballots in English and the Washington-based U.S. English) are 
not motivated by meanness, why don't they simply back legislation to repeal there 
requirement that ballots be printed in languages other than English? 

If Floridians decide on their own as long as there's no federal rule requiring it— to 
print sonu* of their ballots in Spanish, why should Huddleston and Hayakawa care? 



jKfum the WiU»htn«ton T\mem. Apr 4. 1HH4J • 

Aqui se Hasla Ingles 

Statesmenship has been defined as the ability to both see problems before they 
become acute and then recommend realistic solutions. By that definition «ormer 
Sen S.I Hayakawa is a true statesman. In 1981 he introduced a constitutional 
amendment making English the official language of the United States. 

It is ironic that it took a Canadian^born naturalized American crtizen of Japanese 
ancestry to recognize the danger to American society of creeping multiiingualism. 

At first glance such an amendment might seem unnecessary. Everyone knows 
that English b the language of our country. The Declaration of independence and 
the Constitution are in English. The debates in Congress and in state legislatures 
are in English. Our laws are'in English, as are the rulings handed down by all our 



courts 



Americans of everv ethnic background take justifiable pride in the wav this coun- 
try has absorbed millions of immigrants from every part of the world who came 
here speaking little or no English. With rare exceptions, it took at most two genera- 
tions for these people to master the language and become fully assimilated into the 
American mainstream. , 

But over the past 10 years or so there has been an accelerating drive to put other 
languages on an txjuai basis with English. In 1980. 36 counties in California spent 
almost ftKKMMMI on bilingual ballots. The major force encouraging the erosion of 
English is the bilingual education lobby. Although it is principally Hispanic, evi- 
dence suggests that is speaks only for itself and not for the larger Hispanic commu- 
nity. Last year, for example, the Miami Herald took a poll in Dade County, which 
has one of the nation's largest concentrations of Hispanics. Eighty-one percent 
agreed strongly that "people who live in the United States should be fluent enough 
in English to use that language in their public dealings.*' 

In Belgium. Dutch-speaking Flemings and French-speaking Walloons are often at 
each other's throats. Spain and Yugoslavia are tormented by strife and even terror- 
ism between competing linguistic communities. In Canada, Francophone separatism 
is a continuing threat to national unity. 
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A common language is one of the great bonds of our national unity. Those bonds 
ihould be strengthened and protected. We strong! v endorse those resolutions in ti.t 
House and Senate that are intended to establish English unequivocally as the lan- 
guage spoken here. 



[Vrvtai th? CHrirtaa Scmev Monitor, Apr. 20, 1983) 

"You'll Be a Nobody if Tk*y Didn't Make You Lea&n English ' 
(By Gerda Bikales) 

I learned my fourth language— English— more self-consciously than 1 had learned 
my first (German), my second language (Flemish), and my third language (French). 

As a young child in Nazi-occupied Europe, I had had to learn languages as a 
matter of survival. But I was nearly 16 by the time I landed in America, more easily 
embarrassed, more fearful of ridicule, too old to ever acquire the accent of the 
native. 

Arriving without knowledge of English, I nevertheless learned it very fast So did 
my friends among the immigrant students in my New York City high school. There 
were no special classes set up for us, only kind and encouraging teachers willing to 
make some allowances for a while. 

Within a year, I was taking the dreaded New YorF Regents examinations, 1 took 
the foreign language Regents in German and French and received perfect scores 
that boosted my average in my weaker subjects, I did well in the algebra and geom- 
etry exams, which involve little knowledge of English. I got passing grades in Eng- 
lish and American history, and 19 months after coming to the United States I man* 
aged to graduate high school with honors, several college acceptances in hand. 

My parents had a much harder time. For them, English was a mischievous tongue 
twister which even I cold not always understand Yet they tried, and kept on trying. 
They wanted to become American citizens and had to know some English to pass 
the test. They also had to kntfw the rudiments of American history, #nd something 
about the way American government operates, I had studied these subjects in 
school, and by the time I was eligible for ^citizenship I was well versed in theip. But 
my parents had had little forn)&l schooling in their native Poland end had no 
framework for relating events in American history to anything <*is*. Kor had their 
prior experience with authoritarian governments prepared them for understanding 
the U.S. system of governance. They spent days memorizing facta. I helped by role- 
playing the naturalization officer, endlessly quizing them: "Who was the first presi- 
dent of the United States?" "Who makes the laws of the United States?" "What is 
the Constitution?" ' 

My parents answered by rote, Sometines they got confused, as when questions 
were posed differently such as "Who was George Washington?" 

I was not with them when jiear-disaster struck during testing. In his nervous 
state, my father could not produce the answers to some of the questions asked. 
When the examiner realized my father's predicament* he tried to help. He re- 
phrased the questions and gave some broad hints. My father passed, after all. 

Once they became citizens, my parents boasted of their achievement, especially f o 
immigrant friends too afraid to apply for naturalization, like the fish in oft-repeat- 
txi fishing stories, the difficulty of the test grew with every retelling. My parents * 
registered to vote, followed politics in the foreign language press that was their reg- 
ular reading, and voted faithfully in primaries and general elections. 

Yet in most other ways they were to remain on the fringes of the American main- 
stream. They lived in immigrant neighborhoods, socialized with immigrant friends. 
But they expected me to venture forth, the jeize the opportunities, to do well in 
America. 1 tried to meet their expectations. 

My own Americanization proceeded rapidly, far beyond where my parents could 
follow After I learned English, I started to speak it ,at home, and conversation dried 
up. 1 had no time for religous observance. I becaihe intolerant of my mother's cook- 
ing, which 1 found unimaginative and heavy. 

America had estranged us, as it has generations of immigrant families before us. 
This was the cost of immigration none of us had taken into account in planning our 
new life here, and which we paid in tears and pain. 

I often think of those years in the country we adopted, and which so generously 
adopted us, For todays newcomers. Infcre is bilingual education, and voting ballots 
in foreign languages, and talk about dropping English as a requirement for citizen- 
ship, 
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I asked my panmts. now retired, whether these accommodations would have 
helped u* when w#> were newcomer*. They where offended at the mere suggestion. 
"You would be a uobod> if they didn't make you learn English right away, my 
mother lectured me, "and if we didn't have to work hard for our citizenship, would 
we appreciate it the way we do?** ■ A r . 

I reminded my mother that they would have failed the test, were it not for the 
kindness of the examiner She then reminded me of my high school teachers, who 
overlooked my shortcomings those first few months. Anrithen my mother, who h*4 
lived as a refugee in a half-dozen countries, told me: 'That * what s so special in 
America They want you to learn American ways, but they dont make *un of you 
when you don t know. They give you a break, and they are willing to nelp yov if you 
just try." 

Right on. Mom! 



[From the New York Tim**. 3. 19^4] 

The Mother Tongue Has a Movement 

(By Francis X. Clines) 

Washington —What Darwrn termed the "half-art, half-instinct of language" is 
about to be taken up in Congress. The Senate subcommittee on the Constitution has 
scheduled for next week the first hearing on a proposed amendment that would des- 
ignate English as the official language of the nation. The measure, loet thus far w 
the legislative hopper, hat been fashioned as a postscript to the words of the found- 
ing Father* because some see a threat of bilingualism growing in the land. 

The lobbying group behind the movement, a small organization that calls iteeli 
"U.S. English' 7 and claims advisory supporters such as Saul Be low, Norman Cous- 
ins and Alistair Cooke, fee!s that some people already are ahead of Congress on the 
question In an initiative sponsored by the group in San Francisco last year, 63 per- 
cent endorsed the idea that English should be the only language on ballots and 
voting handbooks, accord ir^ to Steve Working the legislative representative of 
U.S. English. The grouo e\p*c& to have the same question on the statewide ballot 
* California in November, hoping for a nonbinding statement of disapproval of the 
Federal Voting Rights Act's mandate of multilingual ballots. 

Critics are trying to treat the movement as a minor curiosity deserving few words. 
"Paranoia/ 4 is the one used by Representative Robert Garcia, the New York Demo- 
crat who heads the Hispanic Caucus. "It's silly," he says. "It s another of the crazy 
California movements, and that's no coincidence because California has one of the 
largest influxes of Hbpanics and Asians." Mr. Garcia feels the proposed amendment 
is an elitist syjrrptom of prejudice against politically rising ethnic groups. 

Proponents say, to the contrary, that it is designed to itop the erosion of the tradi- 
tional method by which immigrants are assimilated through the r^ed to learn Eng- 
lish The proposal, they say, is mainly intended to spark national debate. In an elec- 
tion year, however, with politicians from President Reag. i on down courting such 
voting blocs as the Hispanic community, little has been heard about an issue first 
raised by Theodore Roosevelt. "We have room for but one language here, and that is 

the English language," he declared. 

In introducing the proposed amendment, Senator Walter D t Huddleston, Democrat 
of Kentucky, spoke of heading off "irreparable damage to the fragile unity that our 
common language has helped us preserve for over 200 years. Senator QuentmJN. 
Burdick, Democrat of North Dakota, complaining that the Government has been 
, overly accommodating to multilingual programs, argued that English has oeen 
forced to "take a back seat in the public schools." _ _ 

Anyone approaching America these days through such coastal portals as the His- 
panic and Asian ghettoes of New York or Los Angeles could make a case for the 
Hindu proverb: "Language change* every 18 or 20 mile*. But Representative 
Garcia arguetPthat the larger point is that multilingual accommodation has made 
newcomers far better versed in civic issues than in older times when, he says, lack 
of fluency in English walled immigrants off from political power. This is a different 
world now; he says. "New York has two Spanish dailies, four weeklies, a half dozen 
magazines Hispanic communities in places like Texas and California are saturated 
with media and are well informed on the issues." Indeed, in New York as in other 
states various agencies have recognized the right of citizens to documents and pro- 
ceedings they can understand- Consumer credit transactions, for example, must be 
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written in Spanish and in English, and the Lthor Department offers translations of 
hearings on unemloyrmmt benefit*. 

In response, the movement cites it* founder, former Senator S.I. Hayakawa, the 
California Republican and semanticist: "We can speak any language we want at the 
dim. *r table, but English is the language of public discourse, of the marketplace and 
of the voting booth/ Amendment proponents say bilingualiam is helpful as a "tran- 
sitional" means of assimilation, but that the Government's official blessing of it in 
recent years is challenging the primary of English. 

Slow progress is being made, by the accounting of VS. English, which celebrated 
in March when Indiana joined Kentucky, Nebraska, Illinois, and Virginia in desig- 
nating English as the state's official language. The group requires board members to 
be proficient in a second language to demonstrate that it does not stand against plu- 
ralism, only against Government encouragement of language barriers. "We do not 
want to appear chauvinistic about our cause," says Mr. Workings, who has been 
studying Spanish even as he plumps for English. 

Senator Hatch. I have a terrible problem. I have been asked to 
be at the majority leader's office by 11:40, and I just do not know 
what to do* other than to start with your testimony, Ms. Bikales, 
and if you could summarize, it would be appreciated, but if you 
cannot, I will have to recess until I can get back, and I have an- 
other appointment at 12 noon. 

So let us see how far we can go, OK? I do not want to cut you 
short, because I think this is very important, but if you can sum- 
marize, it would be appreciated by the Chair. 

STATEMENT OF GIRDA BIKALES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, U.S. 
ENGLISH, WASHINGTON, DC. AND ARNOLDO S. TORRES, NATION- 
AL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN 
AMERICAN CITIZENS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Bika> es. Thank you. 
[Witness proceeds with testimony in French.] 
Ms. BrKALES. Now, not wishing to be cited for contempt of Con- 
gress 

Senator Hatch. You do not have to worry about that. You speak 
excellent French. 

Ms. Bikales. Having made the point that I think it is better to 
speak one language, and we can understand each other directly, I 
will see how far we can %o. 

I just want to repeat in English at this time that we appreciate 
greatly this opportunity to participate in what we consider a His- 
toric debate on the language future of this nation. It is indeed fit- 
ting that it takes place today, for in 3 years, we will be celebrating 
the bicentennial of the Constitution. This occasion calls for a philo- 
sophic reexamination of the true meaning of this durable document 
which so eloquently articulates the American credo of individual 
freedom under the rule of law. The ideas they express are imprint- 
ed on the psyche of our people, and they are our permanent guar* 
, an tee that as Americans, we shall never live under arbitrary, ca- 
pricious, or unreasonable rule* 

In their wisdom, the drafters of the Constitution made the 
amendment process difficult. They saw to it that our national char- 
ter would not be changed lightly, but only for reasons of genuine 
national need, through a process of public debate and consensus- 
building. That is what brings us here today in this prestigious 
forum, to consider an amendment that is both practical and ideo- 
logical—practical because it will assure that we will continue to 
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understand cne another without the cumbersome and expensive 
intervention of translators and interpreters; ideological, because it 
protects our strongest bond to one another. In this, the third centu- 
ry of our independence, many believe that the time has come to 
designate English, our common language, as our country's official 
one. 

We may well ask why this was not done befo ;e. There is indeed a 
belief that it was done before, and many people believe that we 
have an official designation and that the Continental Congress 
dealt with this issue and that English won out. However, that 
story, it seems, is apocryphal. Most likely, the Founding Fathers 
did not foresee the diveisity which has come to characterize Ameri- 
can society and saw little need to designate a national language. 

You may remember that the case for political union of the 
former colonies was made most passionately by John Jay in the 
Federalist Papers, precisely on the basis of the homogeneous char- 
acter of the people who would make up the proposed nation. Jay 
spoke of a connected mass of land for the new country and of a 
union, I quote: 

* * * people descended from the same ancestors, speaking the same language, 
professing the same religion, attached to the same principles of government, very 
similar in their manners and customs, and who by their joint counsels, arms and 
efforts, fighting side- by -side throughout a long and bloody war, have nobly estab- 
lished general liberty and independence. 

Later writings by Ben Franklin and Thomas Jefferson indicate 
greater awareness and concern about geographic concentrations of 
non-English-speaking people. Still as far as we can tell, there was 
no attempt to specify the language of the country. Some believe 
this was avoided so as not to discourage would-be immigrants who 
were m urgently needed as settlers and workers. 

In time, new institutions and changed laws helped assure the in- 
tegration of newcomers into the host society. After the great immi- 
gration waves began following the Civil War, the public schools 
played an ever more decisive role in Americanizing the immigrant 
child. Still later, requirements that immigrants be literate and ap- 
plicants for U.S. citizenship know some English were added, to dis- 
courage the formation of entrenched language ghettoes, and to 
speed integration into the larger society. But most of all, a dynamic 
economy that rewarded those who learned English served as a pow- 
erful inducement to the quick acquisition of our language. And 
while Jefferson and Franklin in their day worried most about the 
increasing concentration of German speakers, later immigrants 
cpoke such a profusion of very different tongues that learning Eng- 
lish was the only practical option for everyone. 

In the interest of speeding this up a bit, I will go straight to a 
review of what John Jay at the time thought made for national 
unity, and see how we fare today. 

John Jay spoke of a large expanse of connected, contiguous terri- 
tory; descent from common ancestors; a common language; a 
common religion; attachment to the same principles of govern- 
ment; similarity of manners and customs; a long and common his- 
tory of war, suffering and a happy outcome; and finally, readiness 
to forget past intergroup conflicts. 
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This last component is not from John Jay, but, rather, it is a 
very original contribution by Ernest Renan, the 19th century 
French philosopher,, who has written on nationhood. He believed 
that a willingness to forget past hurts inflicted by one group upon 
another, a sort of historic forgetfulness, is essential to a cohesive 
nation. We have changed since this case was made for homogenei- 
ty. We are no longer a contiguous Nation, but one spread out far 
into the Pacific isles and beyond the Canadian north. We no longer 
share common ancestors, and our common spiritual ancestors, the 
heroes of American history, have been kicked off their pedestals. 
We speak a multitude of languages and insist on voting in them 
and on educating our children in them. Religion is no longer a 
common tie. We have remained steadfast in our belief in democrat- 
ic government, it is true, but the emphasis has shifted entirely to 
assertions of individual rights, and the individual's obligations to 
the collective seem all but forgotten. Manners, customs, and life- 
styles have never been so varied. The criterion of a common histo- 
ry of war and suffering followed by a happy outcome, so meaning- 
ful to the generation that fought the Revolutionary War, means 
little to Americans who mostly remember only unpopular wars 
with confused outcomes. And finally, far from forgetting past 
wrongs, we resurrect every hurt, every past injustice, to every 
group in American society, and each group makes sure that these 
are magnified and used to political advantage, rather than forgot- 
ten. 

Now, I think we have, as a Nation, done very, very well, because 
as we became more varied, we also became more tolerant. In fact, 
we came to value diversity for its own ends. We did well with it. 
We allowed it to enrich our lives, yet without letting it overwhelm 
us. 

The miracle of America has been that we have managed together 
so well with so few of the commonalities believed essential for na- 
tionhood. But now, when we review this list, we note that only two 
still apply, perhaps only one and a half— the common language, 
which still pulls most of us together, and we still share a commit- 
ment to democratic governnance. However, we have become selec- 
tive in this latter commitment — passionate about our personal 
rights, and now, about group rights— but dispassionate about 
broader social responsibilities. 

Language is no longer a bond between us; I would say it is the 
bond between us. And I would think, just briefly, the question 
comes up: How few common ties can we cope with? Isn t there 
some strict minimum below which we truly cannot go, and what 
role does language play in all that? Could America survive if the 
English language were to erode? 

I think I will stop my testimony here, so as to give Mr. Torres an 
opportunity to speak. 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gfrda Bi kales 

Senators, we eppreciste the invitation to participate in this historic 
debate Co the language future of our nation. 

It it fitting that v* <•%<•-.« tha English Language Awends*nt at tbia tiwe. 
Tba yesr ia 1M4, and is tbree yeers wo shall ha ca labia tint tha bicsntennial 
of tba W. Constitution. This occasion calls not only for rnjoycing, bot slao 
for a philosophic reMswinetioa of tbia durebie docowent, of those inspired 
words tbat so slo^usntly art icn lata tba African crado of individual fraado. 
wrier tba rule of la*. Tba idaaa tbay eapress are printed in tba psychs of 
our paopls. sad tbay are oor permanent guorsatee tbat es Americans «a shall 
sever lire under arbitrary, capricioue or unreasonable rule. It is hardly 
original to stste tbat tbe reaeon tbs Coustitulion bss served us so well is 
tbat it is not a collection of Mrs phreses en psrehweut, but a living 
iestrunen' tbat csn .jeeewodete edjestweete to suit tbs tines, without loss of 
its overell noble purpose. Adjustment ^continuous through judicial 
reinterpretetiooe, or, when neccsssry, through rsrs anendetion of the 
Constitution itself. 

It, their window, the drafters of the Constitution wade the s-eadneot 
process difficult. They sew to it that our national charter would not oe 
changed frivolously, Vut only for reasons of gsnuins national need, through s 
process of public debate and consensus-building. In snarly two hundred years, 
we have conflated this process ssventeen ti.es. Most will sgree tbat ww used 
it unwissly nnce, to prohibit the manufacture and consnwptiet: of *U 
•intwicsting liquor", which som yesrs later BSC eas its ted another swendwsot 
to repeei that prohibition. We used it veil to eebieve greater efficiency in 
the workings of government, as for enawple in tbe 16th awendwent, which allows 
the levy of an incowe tan; the 17th eweadweut, which changed the wetbod of 
electing VS. Senators: and the 25th a-end^nt, which forwul.t.s tbs w.y to 
rsplace the f ice-President of tbe Dsited Ststss in esse of vacancy. 

We need it west, however, for ideologies! reasons, to rsflsct sn 
evolvingWlosophy 0 f guaranteed rights for ever breeder segments of our 
society. The first teu^smendments, ratified together es the Sill of Sights, 
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ere the coritritoit of our eyataja of iadiwidual righti# Va urktd the end of 
i» voluattry servitude vitb the 13th otiteiti w# guaranteed ecual protection 
of too lave is the 14th mUotit; wei vowed toward eaiwereel evf forage vitb 
tho l r h aa^admeat, wfcicb eliminated diacrieinmtioa by reca; vitb tbo lttb 
istftOMfit, which opened politico I participation to mmd; vitb tbo 24th 
lottdMBt, vhicb removed property ovnerabip end tea contribution «■ « 
requirement for wotiag; ob4 vitb tbo 2otb amendment, which extended tbo right 
to vote to younger Americans. 

now we are covins together is tbie preetigioue form to consider another 
twsdant, oot that io botb practical mad idoo logical* Practical, beceuea it 
mill eeeure that vail centime to understand one another without trie* latere 
sad intarpretera* Ideological, beceuea it protocta our etroageet hood to one 
enetber* In tbie. tho third century of oor Independence, vt ara again 
ad just log to chasga by considering an amendment to designate our traditional 
language, Engl tab, aa our nation'e official one* 

Ws may vail vendor why thia haa not baaa dona before. There if, in fact, 
a wideeprecd baliaf that tbo language iaaua vaa taken up by tbo Continental 
Coagraaa (or, in aoaa veraione of thia atory, by an airly Congreee) and that 
I&gliab von ont over Carman by a • ingle vote* lot though tha racorda of tha 
Continental Coagraaa have baaa analysed earafttlly, ao hietoric evidence haa 
ever baaa found to support thia atory. 

Koat likely, tho Founding Fetbera did not foraaat tba diveraity vhich haa 
coma to characterise American society, and parcaivad littia noad to daaignato 
a national languaga. let ua remember that tha caaa for a political union of 
tho formar English colonioa vaa oada moat paafioaataly and optiviatical ly by 
John Jay in tha Federal iat Paperf. precisely om tbo baaia of tba homogonooua 
cbaractar of tha paopla vbo would make up too propoaad nation. Jay apoka 
approvingly of tha connected territory of tho aav country, and of * union 
ofV^people deaceadad frov tha same ancestors, speaking tha aaaa languaga, 
profasaing the same religion, attached to the aame priciplaa of government, 
very eieilar in thair mannara and customs, and vbo by their joint couoeeie, 
era and afforta, fighting aide by aids throughout a long end bloody war, have 
nobly eatabliibed general liberty .id independence," 
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Somewhat later writings by ten rrenkli* and Thomas Jefferson indicate * 
greater awareness and concern about geographic coocestret ions of aon-Eafclieh 
spanking people, and about tbe possible deleterious effects thie cow 14 have on 
the eocial fabric of tbe new nation. Still, aa far «■ w* can tei . tbara vaa 
no attempt to ■ pacify tb« language of tba United State*. Some scholars believe 
that this- was avoided* so as not to discourage woold-be immigrants, who vara so 
urgently needed as settlers and workers* 

Xn time, new institutions and changed lava balptd assure tba integration 
of stvco»tri into the boat society. After tba treat immigration wavee begsn 
followio? tba Civil wsr, tba public schools played as ever-sore decisive role 
in Americanizing tba immigrant cbild, immersing bis unabashedly in tba 
language and valuta .of tba aav country. Still later, requirement e that 
immigrants be literate and epplicante for citiaenabxp know some English 
were to discourage tba formation cf entrencbed language gbettoae. and 

to speed tbe Migrants 'integral ion is to tba larger society, lot most of all, 
a dynamic economy that handsomely rewarded those who learsed English served as 
powerful inducement to the quick ecquisition of our language* And while 
Jeffer»oa and rrenklia in their day worried most about the increasing 
concentration of Dermis apeekers, whose numbars in soma places equaled those 
epeaking English, later limmigr ante spoke such a profusion of very different 
tongues that 1-srning English was the only practical option for everyone* 

thus, through much of our short hiatory as a nation, many Sectors 
converged to give us use language— Esgl ieh — asd made an official language 
deeignst ioo unneceeeary. 

As we etart the Congressional debste on an Englieh Usguage Amandmest, we 
must ask oureelves eome eerioue questions. Xe tbe situation in our country 
today really euch tbet we used thie high level of protection for our language? 
le tbe primacy of English really essential for the continued vell-bsing of 
this nation and its people? What would happen in our land if the primacy of 
thie language were somehow to be lost ? 

These questions load u* to contemplete wha~ was the foundation of 
national uoity in earlier years, and what is it today. Xf wa can pinpoint this 
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with efficient clarity, the m«i(i a»y veil l.cow eelf -evident, la hit pi. 
for a union of the thirteen cclonie*, John Jay pretexted a particularly good 
and euccinct outline of the cospoaeste coeaaoaly believed to **ke for 
nationhood. ii s full ttataseat liett tbete at: 



* A conaon religion 

* Attachment to the taae priaeiplaa of government 

* Similarity of Hcuin sod cuttoma 

*A lout coemon hiatory of war , atif faring and a happy out coat 
*teediae*t to forget paat intergroup conflict! 

Thie laat component it not from John Jay'a writing* f but it ia * vary * 
original contribution by Irnaat lenan, a nineteenth cantury French theologian 
and pbiloaopbar knovn for hit work cn national coheeioa and nationhood* Kenan 
balieved that a tfiliingnaaa to forgat paat hurt a inflict ad by oca group upon 
another— "forgot fulnaee"— ia aaacntial to tha craation of etroag bondt between 
varioue group* in tba country* 

Va hav* grant ly changad tinea Jay made tba cata for a united country on 
tha bit it of homogeneity* Va «ra so ioagar a contiguooa nation, but ona apraad 
out far into tba Pacific Itlat and bayosd tba Canadian Xortb* Va no longar 
■hare comob anceetore, and our comb tpiritual ancetcort, tha htrott of 
American hiatory. have been knocked off thair padetttlt. Va tpatk a multitude 
of ltnguagee, and imitt on voting in tba* and on educating our childran in 
than, leligion ia no longar a common tin, Va hava remained ataadfaat in our 
baliaf in democratic government, but tha emphttit haa tbiftad antiraly to 
ataartiona of individual rightt. and tba individual*! obligationa to tha 
coliactiva eee* all but forgotten* Kannert, cuetomt and life-etylee have *aver 
bean ao varied. The criterion of a common hiitory of vtr nod auff^ring 
foi loved by a happy outcome, ao meaningful to tba generation that fought tha 
Revolutionary War. naana little to Americana vho moetly remember oniy 
unpopular vara trith confuted out comet* Finally, far from forgetting paat 
mronga, we reeurrect every hurt, every paat injury to every group in American 



* A large eapenae of concreted, contiguous territory 

* Baece^t fron coumon ancettor* 

> 

* A coeeeon language 
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secisty, aad eacb group «Ui •»*• that tkii art aageif ied **d »«H to 
politic*; advantage rather than forget tie. 

At the dmve of our Independence, me had ell tba etsaeard ingredients that 



changed, "*» w bfciat sort and esre diverse, aa mm»i4 to mUUIb a 
socisty of esceptiosel stability end civil wwH, It has been the bslleart 
of our national character that as ve becaae lean alike to oat caotber. aa alao 
beceae sort toieraat of differences; ia tie*, «a caw to act only tolerate 
tbmm, but to uscsrstsad tbea, sad eveeteally to appreciate tbeaw Otbar nations 
all fittr the world vers being undone by conflicts between different groups 
vitbia their borders; but me did veil with diversity, end cava to value it for 
its ova sets, allowing it to tosrich our livas. yet without letting it over- 
aba la us. Tba eirscle of eater ice has bses tbat va have emsged together so 
vail vitb so ft* of tba commonalities believed essential for nationhood, lut 
aov, vben va reviev tbat list, aa acta thai only tao still apply to at. Kore 
correctly, perbeps, only one tad "e balT still spply. * coeaon language "ill 
pulli aost off us together, and va still sbars a coaaritaant to dtaocrstic 
governance, lovtfif, mm have become sslsctive ia tbis lattsr coaaitaaat— 
passionatt ebout oar parsoaal rights Csad eow. about group rights), but 
dispsssionate shout brosdsr socisl rsssousibilities, 

Tbs fact tbat va sre left vitb so few civic tias to oca another is dsaply 
fait by virtually sll Americans, Our citistas art resolute ia tbair support 
for Englieb. vbicb is ao longer 4, boad but Ufc bead between all of us^bay 
uadsrstasd instinctively tbat f at s people, va bavs bacon* aors vulasrabls to 
iatsroai divisions sad civil strifs. Thsy understand tbat a coanoa language is 
aecsssary to verb oat our disagreements peaceably, aad is aov aora iaportaat 
to us tbaa ever. Tbay stass tbat if va 1st rival languages displsca tba 
primacy of English, va shall bavs lost all bopa of going on as a paopla vitb a 
cowmen resolve aad common destiny. And becsu tbay strongly coaaact our 
laosuafts vith our survival aa a united people, tbay jeia y*<I»SLIfI in 
astounding auabers. 

fie can not dodge the question: are there not at least gsm. element* of 
cohesion that s net ion— any eat ion— eattt neintaiat aad if our saswer is yes. 



history aad eaperieaca tell us mate for aatioaal aaity. Tat svaa aa va 
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hot* cioee ere we te the *e to lute aiaiaum! Cm the united Statea survive tba 
erosion of Eaglisbt And even if the probability of this coming to past teens 
remote, can me afford to take the riefc of aucb a loaa? 

At v« approach tb« biceateaoial of tht Const i tut ion, it beboovja ua to 
recall that the Constitution it first ted foremost a document about build log 
as enduring sat ion* That goal it clearly a tat ad at the ttart — *Ve, tht people 
of tbe Bnited State*, ia ordtr to form a sort par fact union...*. In our 
eagerness to quota ooa indi vidua 1 rigfct or another and to derive at ill fur t bar 
individual rights fro* thota quoted, ve hava loat eight of tba fact that tba 
primary purpoaa of tbe Cone titut ion ia "a mot a par fact union". All alaa coma a 

after , and ia aubordi&ata to that lofty purpoaa. 

a 

Tba proctta of amandins our Cosatitution requires public debate towrd 
an event ua X cenaanaua on tha iaaua uadar cone ideret ion. The dabata ia already 
ongoing full-force, and ia reach in, a high plana is tbaaa august chambers. But 
tba conseeaue ia already built. We ara pleased that tba English Language 
Amendment ia supported not only by a broad apactrua of val l~estab lished 
Americans, but by cany never immigrant groups aa vail. Tba Amariean paopla 
cart daaply about thair common 1 language, and thay vaut it protected. 

i 

In tba fading yaara of tbia cautery, nttbing mould ba mora injurious to 
tha cauaa of national unity than our failure to act on tbia vish* And nothing 
would nature tba perpetuation of our languaga bond aa benignly, aa 
unobtusively, yet so effactively, aa a cenatitutio&nl declaration of tba 
principle that Engliab ia our language. 

To inject a Practical note into your deliberations, let ma alao point out 
that before tba end of tba century, Congress mill have to make aome critical 
decisions about tba atatua of ruerto tico. It mould be wife to aettle firmly 
on tbe language of the nation before Puerto tican statehood it up for 
consideration. 

g«nators, no Congress ever had aucb a splendid opportunity, to do to much 
for tba future of our country, at so little political coat* 

On bebalf of tha forty thousand members of U4*£*<n*X£S, and tha two 




U2 



hundred tbouiutf otter Americana v*« have communicated their comcerma to ua 0 I 
thank you for your attention* 



I rad shit testimony ob a peraoeal mote. Ve have juet celebrated the 40th 
lasivirury of tb allied iameimf is Xormaudy. These vara tba breve Mfi who 
launched the offensive that freed Europe from litler'e tyranny, end liberated 



me end my family fro* the relent leae pereecuticms of the Ia*i holocaust. A few * 
years later, America offered mo refuse and a mom bow. I wee sixteen moos 1 
came, r peeking cot e word of English, and having missed many crucial years of 
schooling during tbe war. 

Xt may seem trite to say to, but tbia country baa of farad ma 
opportunities X could mot even have dreamed of in tba upheave la of my 
childhood, mot tba laait of which ia tba graat honor of appaariog bafora you 
today. 

I mould like to believe that, is toma amall measure, I bava repaid my 
dabt to my adopted country today* 
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October 25, 1983 



0*vt StUffM* 
AW f\*4 ****** 

S e wwtfl Pn»eT 

Gov** Kjptda 
Ad*Y4 Mt**n 
AJu**ft«HH*J 
Tap** ***** 
farm* j **v* 

t * V«***m*« 



Mr * Joseph E. Fallon 
131 Purchase Strtit 
Rye, York 10580 

Dear Nr. Fallon, 



The Association of Indian* in Aswric* support* the 
English language as the language of this land, which we have 
adopted as our country* X a* encouraging our weebers to 
write in support of both Resolutions you recompensed. 

If I can be of any help, .please feel free to jail me* 
I apologize for the delay in response. 

Tharfks* 

Surendra K. Saxena 



D. C Unje*if SKS/SS 



Please reply tot Prof, $• K# Saxene 

Chairman. Civil Engineering Department 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 



m lUih Avenue, New Yerx, N Y. 10022 • (212) 6S2-0J26 
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iveni Goimty Basque Glub |* 



P.O. ftOX All 



January 10th, 198u 



He. Oerda Bikales 

u\S. Ensliah 

11*29 21st Street P.V. 

WfcshiAgtOBj D.C. 20Q36 

Daar Ka. Okalea* 

In resjfcvue to four latter of Hoveaoer lith, 1$S3 written 
by Joseph E. Fallon, our fern County Baaque dub held ite first 
business aeeting of Urn year, end 15 officer* and Board of Etirectors . 
vara present, fhis ia 100S attendance, 

W» unani*ouely to tad to publicly take a stand on E.fc« feeaolutieo 
169 tad we would lika to aaa an aatndatnt added to the Constitution 
declaring XnejHsh aa the lately recognised language of tha U.S. 

tie toe wy cloaa to 500 wsahsrs in our Club and naxgr of than 
bom in tha Basque couatiy either in *ranee or ^ain. We feal that 
they would aleo feel very eironglr to support this resolution. 
If yon could tend mm tha addresses of CozupreaaMti ShueMy and Senator 
&ddlt*ton, I would lika to write then if it ia not too lata. 

We would appreciate receiving tha latest daralopaants of this 
absolution, and also would lika to know to whoa ales we could write 
to give more support* 

Very sincerely yours, , 

Kr».' Maria J. Iri barren, Secretary 
'\Iwrn County Baaque Club 
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WMtaitan. IXC 



'"bfottOBcr Bos 27144 



Sin fcrcuca, Gritforote 94127 



419 6614)07 



OctoWr 15, 1444 



□ &.S*I10 
616 S47 1171 



Scatter Orris I*tct, CTuim*» 
tmti Coo4tit«ti*« f«fecoo*itt«« 

212 SDO* 

V**»Uctc», PC 26510 

Bomr t#**L»r Botch: 

B»rio* U*t ^bo'i toorUft am tho I^Uil Ui|M|i AmMmic, nfirMM 
vo* w»4« hy mt ofoooooto to too Troety of GootoUpo lioolfo. lioc* so ow 
b*4 * copy of too t rooty oo hoo4, thoro **4^ UuU that co*U ho tooo «t tb# 
Mtut to rofott tWir HltiMiti ohoot i*o coo toot** for oooo tioo tM, * 
ftt f itoooict cloioo* t»#t t»* treaty gmar«stoo« too yoooU of tfeo 

inoii t*rr iter Ui oo4 thoir oooooooomf* tho ri*** to porootool official ooo 
of tooir loo$ooto« 

fact, tho trooty wkai fto oootio* of 'loaiopfct rifhu. forhspo tin 
our* iitorottio* it ortido XK P ofeich ootriiooo too oooislUtioo of too yocf U 
fro* tho oooosoi torritOTy to too Boiio* lutoo. . 

UJ.lBGS.Xil boo oocUotf to ro?ro4*co too tost of too trooty — t copy ii 
o*c lotto. If it i* oporoorioto, wo rossott thot o copy of tho trooty bo 
iocli^od im tho officio! fcoorios rocord of Jooo 12* 

TWftfc yo«t vory^oci for jnwir coos ioortt ico. 



lUcoroly, 




Stovo Vorfciot* 
' Covorooorot Eolotiooo iiiocUtc 



nc loooro 



>—4ofPO— II ' ! h»>AiM.^[v/w»o»v-1 m i in ,WwTwr^.*n, 
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PREFACE 



Nearly 140 years after its signing, she Treat) that 
ended the Mexican-American War in 1848 b rou- 
tinely cited at the iegaJ fustifkation for the o/aai- 
official rccogmtioo of Spanish >n ihc L'nucd Suits 
The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we are told, 
guarantees the people of the annexed Territories, 
and their descendants . the right to perpetual official 
use of their language. 

One encoomm this assert km in indignant 
"Utters to the EdKor" that denounce the imposi- 
tion of American culture and of EngHsh, in defiance 
of the terms of the Treaty, One hears the claim 
repeated in the passionate oratory o* Latino acti- 
vists addressing their constituents. One sees it in 
Congressional testimony, presented by well- 
educated Hispanic leaders mho really ought to 
know bene*. 

In dt«:us«on* of America's gradual drift into hi - 
tinguafcftt, the claim to Treaty -guaranteed language 
right* is more likely to be greeted by embarrassed 
iiJcocc than by questioning the accuracy of the 
claim Few of us are very famiUar with the details 
of this document, and even sewer will admit to is, 
Most of us have vague memories from high school 
history classes that the Mexican 'American war ful- 
filled a young America's expansionist dreams of 
"manifest destiny" — a Sand that stretches across 
she continent from sea to sea, Intf ; t-Metnam 
era any allusion co it is sure to ma uneasy and 
timid, rather than disputatious ano senivc. 

Thus the claim remains unchallenged, the un- 
truth remains unexposed The myth of entrenched 
Spanish language rights guaranteed in the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo has taken hold; the ignorant 
and (her unscrupulous continue to spread it abound. 

To help remedy this situation, we decided to 
make the full text of the Treaty readily available to 
2& who care about the language future of the United 
States The text reproduced here was obtained from 
the National Archives. 1 

Those un&rattiar Wkh fc may be surprised to find 
that the Treaty makes for lively and interesting 
reading We hope that its publication by 
U S ENGLISH wifihdp to dispel the myth that the 
maintenance of the Spanish language in the Ameri- 
can West and Southwest is a Treaty obligation in* 
cumhent upon all of us. We hope to renew the 
strength a** onfidencc of the American people's 
convict k i English is indeed our public lan- 
guage—^ , ,tkxi, by the imperatives of national 
unit?, and D) right 

GcrdaBikaJc* 
Executive Director 
V S ENGLISH 

September 19S4 
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PEACE, FRIENDSHIP, LIMIT*, 
AND SETTLEMENT 
<7W£*rV Of GVARAIVPE HIDALGO) 

7m'0 t*JF"* * f GuvdalMp* HUSalfo February 

2. 1848 ^ ^ 

Senate adtice and ccmsent to mt(ficati^n mm 

amendments, March 10, I(i48 
Ratified by me President of me Vnimd Stem* 

uim amendments, Marcb 16, IB48 * 
Ratified by Mexico May 5A 1848 
Ratifications exchanged at frsereiarv May JO, 

1848 

Entered into force May JO, 1848 

Proclaimed by me FrrsuSent of me United Smtes 
July 4, 1848 

Articles V, VI, and VII mmended and articie XI 
abmgafed by treaty of December JO, !&$ * 

A rticle XXI continued in effect by convention of 
Marc* 24, 1908 « 

Articles tl l\. XII XV. and XVIi XX terminated 
upon fulfillment of terms 

9 Stat 922; Treaty Srrics 207 * 

in the name of Almighty God 

The United States of America, and the UnitisS 
Mrxican State*, animated by a sincere desire to put 
an end to the calamities of the war which unhappily 
cx\ms between the two Republic*, and to establish 
upon a solid basis relation* of peace; and friendship, 
which shall confer reciprocal berseftautXtttbcctti- 
ten of both , and must the concord f harmony and 
mutual confidence, wherein the two Peoples 
should live . as good Neighbour* , have for thai pw 
pose appointed their respective Plenipotentiaries 
that is to say. the President of the United State* ha* 
appointed Nicholas P Trist.aeitiaen of the United 
Sates, and the President of the Mexican Republic 
has appointed Don Luis Gonxaga Cucvas, Don Ber- 
nardo Cooto, and Don Miguel Asristam, citizens of 
the said Republic . who. after a reciprocal commum- 
cation of their respective full powers, have, under 
the protection of Almighty God, the author of 
Peace, arranged, agreed upon, and signed the 
following 

of Almighty God. the author of Peace, arranged, 
agreed upon, and signed the following 

TREATY OF PEACE, FRIENDSHIP, 
LIMITS AND SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC 

MrTKUl 

There shall be firm and universal peace between 
the United States of America and the Mexican 
F'-public. and between trKir respective Countries, 
territories, cities, towns and people, without ex 
ception of piaccs or persons 

ASTKIlSl 

Immediately upen the signature of this Treaty, a 
convcruion shall be entered into between a Com 
jninioncr or Commissioners appo» tied by the 



General in Chief of the forces of the United States, 
and such a* may be appointed by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to the end thai a provisional suspension 
ofhostitities shall take place, and thai; in to peaces 
occupied by the said forces, constitutional order 
rnaybcfeestablished, as regards the potuical.ad- 
nunistrailve and judicial branches, so far as trasshaE 
be perrmttcsS by the circumstances of military occu- 
pation* 

AftTlCtt III 

Immediately upon the ratification of the present 
treaty by the Government of the United States, 
orders shall be transmitted to the Commanders of 
their land and naval forces, requiring the latter &cx> 
vidcrf this Treaty shaU then have been ratified by the 
Government of the Mexican IfcpublfcarKSthcratifi- 
cations exchanged)* immediately to desist from 
blockading any Mexican pom; and requiring the 
former (under the same condition) to commence, 
at thr earliest rnomcnt practicable, withdrawing all 
troops of the United States then in the interior of 
the Mexican Republic, to points, that *ball be 
tekctedtn' common agreement, at a distance from 
the sea-ports, not exceeding thirty leagues; and 
luc^evactiattonofthcimcr^ 
be completed with the pc**a*dday; iheMex- 
ican Government hereby binding itself to afford 
every facility in it 's power for rendering the same 
convenwru to the troops, on their march and in 
their new positions, and for promoting a good 
undcrstaisdlng between them and the inhabitants 
In like manner, orders shall be despatched to the 
oe charge ofto custom houses at all pons 
occupied b> Sc forces of the United States, requir- 
ing them (und/ • the same condition) immediately 
to Oliver pc><**ion of the same to the peesons 
authorized^ the Mexican Go vcrnrncnt to rccci v c 
k togeV.*~ with all bond* and evidences tfdeix for 
duties 00 importations and on expcrtfaVx^ootyei 
fallen due. Moreover, a faithful and exact account 
ihaU be made out, showing the entire amount of aU 
duties 00 imports and on exports, ccflectcd at such 
Custom Houses, or elsewhere in Mexico, by author- 
ity of the United States, from and after the day of 
ratification of this Treaty by the Gcn^crnment of the 
Mexican Republic; and also an account of the cost 
of collection; and such entire amount, deducting 
only the cost of ejection, shall be delivered tothc 
Mcck^GmefiuTKnt,^ 

three months after the exchange of ratifications 
The evacuation of the Capital of the Mexican 
Republic by the Troops of the United Sates, invtr- 
cue of the above stipulation , shall be completed in 
one month after the orcJers there stipulated for 
have been received by the ajrnmandcr of said 
troops, or sooner if poss&le 

AXTVCLf TV 

ImmecUateiy after the exchange of ratification* 
of the present treaty, all castles, forts, territories, 
places and possessions, which have been taken of 
occupied by the forces of the United Stales during 
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the present war, within the limits of the Mexican 
Republic. as about lobe est abJtshcdby the follow- 
ing Ankle, shall be definitively restored to the said 
RqxjbJic , together with all the artSBcry, arms, appa- 
ratus of war, munitions, and other public property, 
v. hrch H ere in the said castles and forts when cap- 
tured, and which shall remain there at the time 
w her. this treaty' shall be duly ratified by the Gov- 
ernment of the Mexican Republic. Tb this end. Lm- 
mcdiatcty upon the signature of this treaty, orders 
shall be despatched 10 the American officers com- 
manding *uch castles and fom, securing against the 
removal or destruction of any such artillery , arms, 
apparatus of war. munitions, or other public prop- 
er!) The city of Mexico, within the inner line of in- 
t rcnchmcnis surrounding the said city, is compre- 
hended in the above stipulations, as regards the 
restoration of artillery, apparatus of war, Sec 

The final evaluation of the territory of the Mexi- 
can Republic, by the forces of the United States 
shall be completed in three months from that said 
exchange of ratifications, or sooner, if possibk the 
Mexican Government hereby engaging, as in the 
foregoing Article, to use all means in it's power for 
facilitating such evacuation, and rendering it con- 
venient to the troops, and for promoting a good 
understanding between them and the inhabitants 

if. however, theratif car ton of this treaty by both 
parties should not Ukr place in time to allow the 
embarkation of the troops of the United States to 
be completed before the commencement of the 
sickly season, at the Mexican ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico, in such case a friendly arrangement shall 
br entered into bet ween the General in Chief of the 
said troops and the Mexkan Gove rnme nt, whereby 
healthy and Otherw ise suitable places at a distance 
from the pons no* exceeding thirty leagues shall be 
designated for the residence of such troops as may 
not yet have embarked, until the return of the 
healthy season And the space of time here referred 
to. a* comprehending the sickly season, shall be 
understood to extend from the first day of May to 
the flrv« day of November 

Ail prisoners of «ar taken on either side, on land 
or on sea, shall he restored as soon a* practicable 
after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty It 
is also agreed that if an> Mexicans should now be 
held as capti\ es b) an) ravage tribe within the limits 
of the Tnilcd States , a* about to be established by 
the following Article, the Government of the said 
t'niiccJ States will exact the release of such captives, 
and cause them to be restored to their country', 

AkTiCtf V* 

The Boundary line he t ween the two Republics 
shall commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues 
from land, opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
otherwise called Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite 
the mouth of n's deepest branch, if It should have 
more than one branch emptying direct ly into the 
sea, from thence, up the middle of that river, 
following the deepest cham»el. where it has more 
than one to the point where it strikes the Southern 



boundary of New Mexico; thence, westwardly 
along the whole Southern Boundary of New Mex- 
ico (which runs north of the town called Peso) to 
it's western termination; thence, northward, along 
the western line of New Mexico, until it intersects 
the first branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not 
iru ersect any branch of that river, then, to the point 
on the said line nearest to such branch and thence 
in a direct line to the same;) thence down the mid- 
dle of the *aid branch and of the said river, until it 
empties into the Rio Colorado; thence, across the 
R to Colorado follow ing the division line between 
Upper and Lower California, t o the Pacific Ocean . 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico, 
mcTKkJoed in thij Ankric , a*e those laid dawn in the 
Map, entitled "Map of ti* limited Steles, as 
organized end defined by various acts of tbe Con- 
gress of said Republic, and constructed according 
to (he bat authorities Reinsed edition. Published 
at Sew York in 184* by J. DuturneU. ' ' Of which 
Map a Copy is added to this Treaty,* bearing the 
signatures and seals of the Urrfcrsignod Pknipcxen- 
tiaries And, in order to preclude all difficulty in 
tracing upon ifrc ground the Umj; sep*u*aiing Upper 
from Lower California, it it agreed that the said limit 
shall consist of a straight line, drawn from the mid- 
dle of the Rio Gila, where it unites with the Color- 
ado, to a point on the Coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
distant one marine league due south of the southenv 
most point of the Port of San Diego, according to 
the plan of said port, made in the year 1782, by Don 
Juan Pantoia, second sailing-Master of the Spanish 
fleet, and published at Madrid in the year 1802, in 
the At as to the voyage of the schooners Sutil and 
Mexicans- of which plan a Copy is hereunto 
added f ,# signed and sealed by the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries 

in order to designate the Boundary line with due 
precision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish 
upon the ground landmarks which shall show the 
limits of both Republics, as d^sxribed to the present 
Article, the two Governments shall each appoint a 
Comrnis*%cocr and a Surveyor, who, before the ex- 
piration of one year from the da:e of the exchange 
of ratifications of this treaty, shall meet at the Port 
of San Diego, and proceed to ran and mat k the said 
Boundary in it 's whole course to the mouth of the 
Rio Bravo del Norte They shall keep journals and 
make out plans of their operations; and the result, 
agreed upon by them, shall be deemed a part of this 
treaty, and shall have the same force as if it were 
inserted therein The two Governments mill amic- 
ably agree regarding what may be necessary' to these 
persons, and also as to their respective escorts, 
should such be necessary. 

The Boundary line established by this Article 
shall be religiously respected by each of the two 
Republics, and no change shall ever be made there- 
to, except by the express and free consent of both 
nations, lawfully givers by the General Government 
of each, in conformity with it's own constitution 
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AmtKXS VI" 

The ve**eb and cittern of f he United Suit* snail, 
in a!! time, have a free am! uninterrupted passage 
b% iteC.ulf of California, at id by tnenv^rCotora<$o 
bckm it's confluence wiih the Gila, to and from 
thetr possessions situated north of the Boundary 
Unc defined in i*vc ; ^receding Article: if being under- 
stood that this passage is to he by navigating the 
Gulf of California and the river Colorado, and not 
by 'jnd, without the express consent of the Meat 
scan Got ernmrru 

If, by the examinations which may be made, it 
sTuxild he ascertained to he pract kable and advan- 
tageous to construct a road, canal or railway, which 
should . in whose or in pan . run upon the river Gib. 
or upon it % right or it's krft bank, within the space 
of one marine league from either margin of the 
river . the Government* of both Republics wiU form 
an agreement regarding its construction, in order 
that it may serv e equally for the use and advantage 
of both countries 

Annex* VII 

The River Gila , and the part of the Rio Bravo del 
Nitftc lying below the *outhem boundary of New 
Mexico, bring, agreeably to the fifth Article, divided 
in the middle between the two Republics the navi- 
gat kjo of the Gila and of the Bravo bekm said boun- 
dary shall be free and common to the vessels and 
csiiiem of both countries, and neither shall, with- 
out the consent of the other , construct any work 
that may impede or interrupt . in whcle or in part . 
the excrctsc 0/ this right not even for the purpose 
of fav oring new methods of navigation Nor shall 
any tax or contribution, under any denomination 
ortttk.bekv^upc^vcsacUorpersonsnavif ting 
the same, or upon merchandise or effects trans 
ported thereon, except in the case of landing upon 
one of their shores If. for the purpose of making 
tN said fivers navigable , or for maintaining them 
in such state, it should be necessary or advantag- 
eous to establish any tax o* contribution, this shall 
not be done without the consent of both Govern* 
ments 

The stipulation contained in the present Article 
shall not impair the territorial rights of either 
Republic, within it's established limits. 



atocl* vis 

Mexican*, now established in territories previous- 
ly belonging to Mexico, and which remain for the 
future within the limits of the United States, as 
defined by the present Treaty, shall be free to con- 
tinue where they now reside, or to remove at any 
time to the Mexican Republic, retaining the property 
which they possess in the said territories, or dis- 
poser* thereof and removing the proce^ wherever 
they ptosc. without their being subjected, on this 
account, to any contribution, tax or charge what- 
ever 

Those who shall prefer to remain in the said terri- 



tories, may either tftain the tkic and rights of Mcx 
scan citiaens, or acquire those of citiaens of the 
United States But. they shaUbe under the obliga- 
tion to make their ckction within one year from the 
date of the exchange ofratifi « ion* of this treaty: 
and those who shall remain in the said territories, 
after the expiration of that year, without having 
declared their intention to retain the character of 
Mexicans, shall be considered to have elected to 
become cit tfens of the United States 

In the said territories, property of every kind, 
now belonging to Mexicans not established there, 
shall be inviolably respected . The present owners, 
the heirs of these, and ail Mexicans who may here- 
after acquire said property by contract, shall enjoy 
with respect to b, guaranties equally ample as if the 
same belonged to citiaens of the United States. 

AmncuXX" 

The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, 
shall not preserve the character of citizen* of the 
Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipu- 
Utedintheprecredinganiekr,shailbeuK^ 
into the Union of the United States and be admitted, 
at the proper time be judged by the Congress of 
the United States^ to the enjoyment of all the rights 
of citiaens of the United State* according to the 
principle* of the Constitution, and in the meantime 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy 
meni of their liberty and property, and secured in 
the free exercise of their religion without re- 
striction ' 



ARTICLE X' 1 
ASTKXI XI" 

Considering that a great part of the territories 
which, by the present treaty, are to be compre- 
hended for the hiturc wishin she limits of the United 
States, is now occupied by savage tribes, who will 
hereafter be under the exclusive control ofthe Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and whose incursions 
within the territory of Mexico would be prejudicial 
in the extreme, it is solemnly agreed that all incur- 
sions shall be forcibly restrained by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, whensoever this may be 
necessary, and that when they cannot be prevented, 
they shall be punished by the said Government and 
satisfaction for the same shall be exacted ail in the 
same way. and with equal diligence and energy . as 
if the same irxurvoo* were mcctoed or cxxTJUincd 
within it's own territory against it's own citiaens 

it shall not by lawful, under any pretext what- 
ever, for any inhabitant of the United States, to pur- 
chase or acquire any Mexican or any foreigner 
residing in Mexico, who may have been captured 
by Indians inhabiting the territory of either ofthe 
two Republics, nor to purchase or acquire horses, 
routes, carde or property of any kind, stolen within 
Mexican territory by such Indians," 

And , in the event any person or persons, cap- 
tured within the Mr 1 territory by Indians, being 

3 
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timid into the territory of the Urwcd staters, the 
Ciot emmvnt of the latter engage* and bind* itself, 
in i he moM vjkmn manner, vo soon as k thai! know 
of *uch ram h c* being within ii s territory . and shall 
he able so to do, through the faithful exccfCtse of 
a * influence and power, 10 rescue them, and return 
thvm lot heir country, or deliver them to the agent 
or representative of ilwr Mexican Government. The 
Me hk an Authorities will, as far a* practicable, give 
to the Governmem of ihc United States notice of 
such captures, and it 'i agent shall pay the expenses 
incurred in the maintenance and transmission of 
the rescued captives, who, in the mean time, shall 
he treat ce* with the utmost hospitality by Ihc Amer- 
ican Authority 2% the place where they maybe But 
if the Govcr nt of the United States, before 
ret ei i tng sue ; from Mexico, should obtain 

intelligence ihn > \i£> -my other channel, of the exis- 
tence of Mexican captives within it's territory, is 
will proceed forthwith to effect their release and 
delivery to the Mexican agent, as above stipulated 
Foe the purpose of giving lo these stipulation* the 
fullest possible efficacy, thereby affording the 
security and redress demanded by their true spirit 
and intent, the Government of the United States 
w ill mm and hereafter pass, without unnecessary 
delay, and always vigilantly enforce, such laws as 
the nature of the subject may require. And finally , 
fhesarrrdneis of this obligation shall never be lost 
sight of by the said Government, when providing 
for the remo> at of the Indians from any pen ion of 
the *ak- territories, or for it's being settled by 
citizens of the United States, but on the contrary, 
special care shall then he taken not to place it's 
Indian occupants under the necessity of seeking 
ne« homes, h> committing those invasions which 
the United States have solemnly obliged themselves 
to restrain 

Ajmcu XII 

In consideration of the extension acquired by the 
boundaries of the United States, as defined in the 
fifth Article of the present treaty, the Government 
of the United States engages to pay to that of the 
Mexican Republic the sum of fifteen Millions of 
Dollars «* 

Immediately after this Treaty shall have been 
duly ratified by the Government of the Mexican 
Republic, the sum of three Millions of Dollars shall 
be paid to the said Government by thai of the 
United States at the city of Mexico, in the gold or 
silver com of Mexico The remaining rwcfvc MilUons 
of Dollars shall be paid at the same place, and in the 
same com, in annual instalments of three Millions 
of Dollars each, together with interest on the same 
at the rate of six per centum per annum. This in- 
terest shall begin to run upon the whole sum of 
twelve millions, from the day of the rat ilfcatiun of 
the present treaty by the Mexican Government . and 
the first of the instalments shall be paid at the expir- 
ation nf nne year from the same day Together with 
eat h annual invulrncnt , as rt falls due, the whole in- 
terest accruing on such instalment from the begin- 
ning shall also be paid " 



AlTlCU Xlll 

The United States engage moreover, to assume 
and pay to the claimants all the amounts now due 
them, and those hereafter to become due, by reason 
of the claims already liquidated and decided against 
the Mexican Republic, under the conventions be- 
tween the two Republics, severally concluded on 
the ele venth day of April eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, 1 * and on the thirtieth day of January 
eighteen hundred and forty three solFfcu the Mex- 
ican Republic shall be absolutely exempt for the 
future, from all expense whatever on acapunt of the 
said claims. j 

AXTKXE XIV 1 

The United States do furthermore discharge the 
Mexican Republic from all claims of dtiaermof the 
United States, not heretofore decided agaratjhc 
Mexican Government, which may have arfseWprc- 
viously to the date of the signature of this trefry: 
which discharge shall be final and pcrpettfaJ. 
whether the said claims be rejected or be allowed 
by the Board of Comm issioners pre vided for in the 
following Article, and whatever shall be the total 
amount of those allowed. 

AmcuXV 

The United States, exonerating Mexico from all 
demands on account of the claims of their citizens 
mentioned in the preceding Article, and consider- 
ing them entirely and forever cancelled, whatever 
their amount may be. undertake to make satisfac- 
tion for the same, to an amount not exceeding three 
and one quarter millions of dollars. To ascertain the 
validity and amount of those claims, a Board of 
Commissioners shall be established by the Govern- 
ment of the United Sates, whose awards snail be 
final and conclusive: provided that in deciding 
upon the validity of each claim, the board shall be 
guided and governed by the principles and rules of 
decision described by the first and fifth Articles of 
the unratified convention, concluded at the city of 
Mexico on the twentieth day of ^vember on thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty 'three; and in no case 
shall an award be made in favor of any claim not 
embraceii by these principles and rules 

If. in the opinion of the said Board of Commis- 
sioners, or of the claimants, any books, records, or 
documents in the possession or power of the Gov- 
ernment of the Mexican Republic, shall be deemed 
necessary to the just decision of any claim, the 
Commissioners or the claimants, through them, 
shall, within such period as Congress may desig- 
nate, make an application in writing for the same, 
addressed to the Mexican Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to be transmitted by the Secretary of State of 
the United States; and the Mexican Government en- 
gages, as the earliest possible moment after the 
receipt of such demand, to cause any of the books, 
records or documents, so specified, which shall be 
in their possession or power (or authenticated 
copies oe extracts of the same) to be transmitted to 
the said Secretary of State, who shall immediately 
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deliver them over to the said Board of Commit 
stoocrs ^^^nfTtuinoMich^ppkLatian^iaUte 
made, by. or at the inst ance of , my claimant, ufttf 
the fact which it u expected to prove by such 
boc*s, record* or documents, shall have been 
Mated under oath or afftrmaiioc, 

Aincu XVI 

Each of the contracting jvrtie* mervrt to itself 
the rm ire right to fort if) whatever point wkNnfc'* 
territory , K may Judge proper to to fortify, for tt*s 
security. 

AXTSCSJ XVII 

The Treaty of Amity. Commerce and Navigation, 
concluded at the city of Mexico on the fihh day of 
April A D 1 83 1. * between the United State* of 
America and the United Mexican States, except the 
additional Article, and except so far as the st ipuir 
tians of the wkS treaty may be incompatible with 
any stipulation contained in the present treaty, is 
hereby revived for the period of eight years from 
the day of the exchange of ratifcatiomofihisutary, 
with the same force and virtue as if incorporated 
therein, k beutg understood that each of the coo- 
tract tng panics reserves to ttseJf the right, at any 
time after the taid period of eight years shall have 
expired, to terminate the same by giving one year's 
notice of such in* em ton to the other party 

AXTKXf XVIII 

All supplies whatever for troops of the United 
States in Mexico, arriving at ports in the occupation 
of such troops, previous to the final evacuation 
thereof, although subsequently to the restoration 
of the Custom Houses at such pom. shaS be entfceiy 
exempt from duties and charges of any Itind: the 
Governnxni of the United States hereby engaging 
and pledging it s faith to establish and vigilantly to 
enforce, all possible guards for securing the revenue 
of Mexico, by preventing the importation, under 
cover of this stipulation, of any articles, other than 
such, both in kind and quantity, as shall really be 
wanted for the use and consumption of the forces 
of the United States during the lime they may re- 
main in Mexico To this end. It shall be the dufy of 
all officers and agents of the United States tode* 
nounce to the Mexican Authorities at the respective 
ports, any attempts at a fraudulent abuse of this 
stipulation, which they may know of or may have 
reason to suspect, and to give to such authorities 
all the aid in their power with regard thereto: and 
every such attempt, when duly proved and estab- 
Ifchcdby sentence ofacompetent tribunal, shall be 
punished by the confiscation of the property so at- 
tempted to be fraudulently imroduced 

AUTYCXf XIX 

With respect to xD mere hand be. effects and 
property whatsoever, imported into pons of Mex- 
ico, whilst in the occupation of the forces of the 
United States, whether by citizen* of either repub- 



Uc.or by citizens or subiectsof any neutral nation, 
the following rules shall be observed: 

I All such merchandise, effect* and property, it 
imported previously to the restoration of the 
Custom Houses to the Mexican Authorities, as stip- 
ulated for in the third Article of this treaty, shaH be 
exempt from confiscation, although the irnporu* 
ik>nofthe*amcbcpfOhibkcdbyih^ 

II The same perfect coemption shall be enjoyed 
by all such merchandise, effect* and property, im- 
ported subsequently to the restoration of the 
Custom Houies, and previously to irk- sixty days 
fixed in the following Article for the coming into 
force ofthe Mexican uruTat such ports respectively: 
the iaid merchandise, effects and property hcing. 
however, at the time of their importation , subject 
to the payment of duties as provided form the said 
following Article 

Hi All merchandise, effects and property, de- 
scribed in the two rules foregoing, shall, during 
their con t inuance at the place of importation . and 
upon their leaving such placet or the interior, be ex- 
empt from all duty, tax or impost of every kind, 
under whatsoever title or derK>mination Nor Coll 
they be there subjected to any charge whatsoever 
upon the sale thereof. 

IV. All rrKTChandise. effects and property, de- 
served in the first and second rules, which shall 
have been removed to any place in the interior, 
whilst such place was in the occupation of the 
forces ofthe United States, shall, during their con 
tmuance therein, be exempt from ali tax upon the 
sale or consumption thereof, and from every kind 
of impost or contribution under whatsoever title 
or denomination. 

V. But if any merchandise, effects or property , 
described in the first and second rules, shall be 
removed to any place not occupied at the time by 
the forces of the United States, they shall, upon 
their uttfoduction into such place, or upon their 
aaie or consumption there, be subject to the same 
duties which . under the Mexican laws, they would 
be required to pay in such cases, if they had been 
imported in time of peace through the Maritime 
Custom Houses, and had there paid the duties, con- 
formably with the Mexican tariff 

VI The owners of all merchandise, effect* or 
property, described in the first and second rules, 
and existing in any port of Mexico, shall have the 
right to reship the same, exempt from all ux, im 
post or contribution whatever. 

w'uh room to the metal* . or other property . ex 
ported from any Mexican port, wrhilst ta the oc- 
cupation of the forces of the United States, and pre- 
viously to the restoration of the Custom House at 
men pon, no person shall be required by the Mex- 
ican Authorities, whether General or State, to pay 
any tax , duty or cootribockjo upon any such erpor 
tatk>rt. or in any manner to account for the same to 
the said Authorities 
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Aftttm XX 

Through consideration for ihr toilet ests of coin 
merce generally, ii is agreed, that if less than sixty 
da; * should dapvr between the dale of the signa- 
ture of this treat) and the restoration of the Custom 
House*, conformant \s nh the stipulation in the 
third Article, in such case, ail merchandise, effects 
and property * hatsocver, arriving at the Mexican 
pom alter ihe reparation of the %*uS Custom 
Houses, and previously to the expiration of tijrty 
da)s after the day of the signal u re of this treaty, 
shall be admitted to vnt ry. and no other duties shall 
he le\ *ed thereon than the duties established by the 
tariff found in force at such Custom Houses at the 
time of the restoration of the same And to aU such 
mere handise. effects and property, the rules estab- 
lished b) the preceding Ankle shaJl apply 

Article XXI 

if unhappih any disagreement should hereinafter 
ante bet * em the Governments of the two Repub- 
lics, whether with respect to the interpretation of 
any stipulation in this treaty, or with respect to any 
other particular concerning the political or com 
mcrtial relation* of the two Nations, the said Gov 
ernmcntv tf> t he name of those Nations, do promise 
to each other, that they will endeavour. In the most 
sine err and earnesi manner. to seuk the differences 
so arising, and to perse rve the state of peace and 
friendship, in which the two countries arc now 
plating themselves using, for this end. mutual 
representations and pacific negotiations And if, by 
these means, they should not be enabled to come 
'o an agreement, a resort shall not, on ibis account, 
be had to reprisals, aggression or hostility of any 
kind, by the one Republic against the other, until 
ir* Government of that which deems itself aggriev- 
ed, snail have maturely considered, in the spirit of 
peace and good neighbourship, whether it would 
noi be better ihat such difference should be settled 
b) the arbitration of Commissioners appointed on 
each si6c, or by that of a friendly nation And 
should such course be proposed by either party, is 
*hall be acceded to by the other, unless deemed by 
it altogether incompatible with the nature of the dif- 
fer race, or the circumstance of the case, 

Aatkle XXU 

if (m ■ ' is not to be expected, and which God 
forbid') v ,. should unhappily break out between 
ihe two Republics, they do now, with a view to 
suchcaUmit) . solemnly pledge themselves to each 
other and to she world, to observe the following 
rules absolutely, where the nature of the subject 
permit v and as close!) as possible mall cases where 
such absolute observance shall be impossible. 

I The merchant* of either Republic, then residing 
in the other, shall be allowed to remain twelve 
months (for those dwelling in the interior) and six 
months (for those dwelling at sea pom) to collect 
their deb** and settle their affairs, during which 
periods the) shall enjoy the same protection, and 
be on the same footing, in all respects, as the citizens 



or subjects of the most friendly nations; and. at the 
expiration thereof, or it any time before, they shall 
have full liberty to depart, carrying off ail their ef- 
fects, without moksutton or hindcrancc; conform- 
big therein to the same La ws , which the citizens or 
subjects of the most friendly nations are required 
to conform to. Upon the entrance of the armks of 
either nation into the territories of the other, 
women and children, ecclesiastics, scholars of 
every faculty, cultivators of the earth, merchants, 
anisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages or places, 
and in general all persons whose occupations are 
for the common subsistence and benefit of man- 
kind, shall be allowed to continue their respective 
emplo) menu, unmolested in their persons Nor 
shall their houses or goods be burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their cattle taken, nor their fields 
wasted, by the armed force, into whose power, by 
the events of war, they may happen to fall; but if 
the necessity arise to take anything from them for 
the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid 
for at an equitable price. Alt churches, hospitals, 
schools, colleges, libraries, and other establish- 
menu for cturitabic and beneficent purposes, shall 
be respected, and all persons connected with the 
same protected in the discharge of their duties and 
the pursuit of their vocations. 

H. In order that the fate of prisoners of war may 
be alleviated, all such practices as those of sending 
them into distant . inclement or unwholesome dis- 
tricts, or crowding them into close and noxious 
places, shall be studiously avoided They shall not 
be confined in dungeons, prison-ships, or prisons; 
nor be put in Irons, or bound, or otherwise restrain- 
ed in the use of their limbs. The officers shall enjoy 
liberty on their paroles, within convenient districts, 
and have comfortable quarters; and the common 
soldier shall be disposed in cantonments, open and 
extensive enough for air and exercise, and lodged 
in barracks as roomy and good as are provided by 
the party in whose power they are for it's own 
troops But. if any officer shall break his parole by 
leaving the district so assigned him, or any other 
prisoner shall escape from the limits of his canton- 
ment, after they shall have been designated tohim, 
such individual . officer or other prisoner, shall 
forfeit so much of the benefit of this article as pro- 
vides for his liberty on parole or in cantonment 
And if any officer so breaking his parole, or any 
common soldier so escaping froen the lirnks assigned 
him, shall afterwards be found in arras, previously 
to his being regularly exchanged, the person so of- 
fending shall be deal! with according to the estab- 
lished laws of war . The officers shall be daily furn- 
ished by the party in whose power they are. with 
as many rations, and of the same articles as are 
allowed either in kind or by commutation, so offi- 
cers of equal rank in it *s own army ; and all others 
shall be daily furnished with such ration as is allowed 
to a common soldier in it's own service: the value 
of all which supplies shall, at the close of the war. 
or at periods to be agreed upon between the respec- 
tive commander*, be paid by the other party on a 
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mutual adjustment of sttounti for the subsistence 
of prfconcrt . am! %*k h account* shall not be nUngied 
v. ith of set 4ifT against any o(hm ( nor the balance 
due an them be withheld, as a compensation or 
reprisal for any cause whatever , real or pretended 
Each party shall he allowed to keep t ctacnmisAj v 
of prisoner*, appointed by itself, *fth every- can 
ton mem of prisoners, ki prwcitJoA of the other 
whkh commissary shall *5 the prisoners is often 
a* he pfrascs, thai! he allowed to receive, exempt 
from alt duties or taxes, and to distribute whatever 
comfort* may he sent to them hy their friend*; and 
thai! be free to transmit hi* report* in open Setters 
to the pony by whom he Is employed. 

And it is declared that neither the pretence thai 
war dissolves all treaties, nor any other whatever 
than be considered as annulling or suspending the 
solemn covenant contained in this article On the 
contrary . t he slate of *-ar is precisely that for which 
it » pnn ided. and during which «'* uipuiations are 
10 he a* sacredlv observed as the most acknowledged 
obligation* under the law of nature of nations 

ASTtCtt XXI! 

This treat) shall be ratified by u* President of the 
United States of America, by and with the advice 
sstkI coment of the Senate thereof; and by the Presi 
dent of the Mexican RepohuC , with the previous ap^ 
probation of it'sCfcncral Congress and the ratifka 
linn* shall he exchanged in the City of Washington, 
or at the seat of government of Mexico, 1 5 in four 
months from the date of the signature hereof, or 
looncT if practicable 

in faith whereof, we. the respective Plenipoten 
tianes. have signed this Treaty of Peace, Friendship. 
Limit* and Settlement, and have hereunto affixed 
our se* I* respectively Done in QutmupuCate. at the 
City of Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of 
February in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty eight 

N P Trist {SEAL) 

LuisG Cuevas fSEALj 

Bernardo Couto fSEALj 

Mig Atrtstain {SEAL] 

FOOTNOTES 

• Bevans. Charles 1 , editor /compiler. Treaties 
and Other International Agreements of the 
United States of America /^/(W9. Vol 9. 
Washington 1" 5 Government Printing Office. 
19^2 (also in Department of State Publication*, 
86;*) 

* For United States Amendment to arts III. IX 
Xii. and XXltl sr.t footnotes to those articles 
An additional arid secret article was stricken out 
pursuant to the Senate resolution. It read as 
follows 

"ADDITIONAL AND SECRET ARTICLE 
tX the Treaty of Peace. Friendship, Limits 
and Settlement between the United State* of 
*menca and the Mexican Republic, signed this 



day by their respective Plenipotentiaries 

' 'in view of the possibility that the exchange 
of the ratifications of thifc treaty may.hy the cir 
cumttanoes in which ?he Mexican Republic is 
placed, be delayed longer than the term of four 
months fixed by it's twenty-third Article for the 
exchange of ratifications of the same, it is 
hereby agreed that such delay shall not, in any 
manner, affect the force and validity of this 
Treaty, urues* it should exceed thejerm of eight 
months, counted from the date of the signature 
thereof 

"This A nkk is to have the same force and 
virtue as if inserted in the treaty to which it is 
an Addition 

• In faith whereof, wc, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Additional and 
Secret Anicle. and base hereunto affixed our 
seals respectively Done in Quint up! icate at the 
City of Guadalupe Hidalgo on the second day 
of February , in the year of Our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-eight 

N P Trist [SEALj 
Luis G Cuevas {SEALj 
Bernardo Couto {SEAL] 
MigAfistain {SEALJ 

* TS Zm.pox. p 812 
« TS SQQ. posi, p 927 

« For a detailed study of this treaty, see 5 MiUer 
207 

• For text of military convention signed Feb 29. 
1848. see potf.p SCT 

* The phrase 'and the ratifications exchanged " 
was added by the United States amendments 

■ For an amendment toan. V, see treaty of Dec 
50, 18S5 (TS 208). po*/. p 812 

• For a reproduction of the Disturoeil map, see 
$ Miller (inside back cover) 

»■ For a reproduction of the plan of the Port of San 
Diego, see 5 Miller (opposite p 2 $6) 

" toarmrndmentstoarts Viand Vll, see treaty 
of Dec M), 1853 (TS 208). po^.p 814 

12 The United States ajnendrnent of an IX 
substituted a new text. The text of art IX a* 
signed read* as fotfows; "The Mexicans who. 
in the territories aforesaid, shall not preserve 
the character of citizens of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, conformably with what is stipulated in the 
proceeding Article, shall be incorporated into 
the In ion of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights of citizens of the United Sates In 
the mean time, they shall be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, 
their property , and the civil right* now vested 
in them according to the Mexican laws With 
respect to political right*, their condition shall 
be on an equality with that of the inhabitants of 
the other territories of the United States, and at 
least equally good as that of the inhabitants of 
Louisiana and the Florida*, when these pro 
vinces, by transfer from the French Republic 
and the Crown of Spain, became territories c f 
the United States 
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'"The same moil ampk guaranty shaU be 
enjosrd by ail eccksia^ks and religious cor- 
porations or commuoitic. as meO in (he dis- 
charge of the office* of the* ministry ■, as in the 
•rjuvmcni of their property of every kind, 
whether individual or corporate This guaranty 
shall embrace all temples, houses and edifices 
dedicated to the Roman Catholic worship; a* 
we n a* all property- destined to it's support, or 
to that of school s. hospitals and other fourtda- 
t ton* for chant ahfe or beneficent purpose* No 
property of this nature shall be considered u 
having become the property of the American 
Government, or as subject to be, by it, disposed 
of or diverted so other uses 

"Finally, the relations and communications 
between tLe Catholics living in the territories 
aforesaid, and their respective ecclesiastical 
authorities, shall be open, free and exempt from 
all hindrance whatever, even although such 
authorities ihouJd reside within the limit* of the 
Mexican Republic, as defined by this treaty; and 
this freedom shall continue, to long as a new 
demarcation of ecclesiastical district* shall not 
have been made, conformably with the laws of 
the Roman Catholic Church." 
An X. stricken out by the United States amend- 
ment*, reads as follows; 

"Atf gran" of land made by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or by the competent authorities, in ter- 
ritories previously appertaining to Mexico, and 
remaining for the future within the limits of the 
United States, shall be respected as valid, to the 
lame extent that the same grant* would be 
valid, if the said icrritori *hadierraincdwitfun 
the limits of Mexico But the grantees of lands 
in Texas, put in possession thereof, who. by 
reason of the circumstances of the eountry 
lincr the beginning of the troubles between 
Texas and the Mexican Government, rrcy have 
been prevented from fulfilling all uVcortdaions 
of their grants, shall be under the obligation to 
fulfill the said condition* within the periods 
limited in the same respectively; such periods 
to be now counted from the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications of this treaty : in default 
of which the said grants shall not he obligatory 
upon the State of Texas, in virtue of the stipula- 
tions contained in this Article. 

"The foregoing stipulation in regard to 
grantees of land m Texas, is extended to all 
grantees of land in the territories aforesaid , ebt 
where than in Texas, put in possession under 
such grants, and. in default of the fulfilment of 
the conditions of any such grant, within the 
new period, which, as is above stipulated, 
begins wiih the day of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, the same shall be null and 
void 

• The Mexican Government declares that no 
grant whatever of lands in Texas has been made 
since the second day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty six; and that no grant 



whatev er of lands in any of the territories a/ore- 
said has been made since the thirteenth day of 
Mav one thousand eight hundred and forty 
six!" 

* Abrogated byireatyof Dec. 30.!853<TS 208), 
pott.p 814 

" The United States amendments called for dele- 
tion, at the end of this paragraph, of the phrase 
' nor to provide such Indians with fire-arms or 
ammunition by sate oe otherwise", 
The following words were deleted at this place 
in accordance with the United States amend 
menu: 

. . . "in the one or the other of the two 
modes below specified The Mexican Govern* 
mens shall, at the time of ratifying this treaty, 
deciare which of these two rnodes of payment 
it prefers; and the mode so elected by it shr** < 
conformed to by that of the United States 

"First mode of payment: Immediately after 
this treaty shall have been duly ratified by the 
Government of the Mexican Republic, the sum 
of three Millions of Dollars shall be paid to the 
said Government by that of the United States at 
the city of Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of 
Mexico For the remaining twelve millions of „ 
dollars, the United Sates shall create a stock, 
bearing an interest of six per centum per annum, 
commencing on the day of the ratification of 
this Treaty by the Govrtmen; of the Mexican 
Republic, and payable annually at the city of 
Washington: the principal of said stock to be 
redeemable there, at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment of (he United States, at any time after 
two years from the exchange of raiifications of 
this treaty; six months public notice of the in- 
tention to redeem the same being prev iously 
given Certificates of such stock, in proper 
form , for such sums as shall he specified by the 
Mexican Government, and transferable by the 
saidGosTrnmm.shaSbedeLVex^ 
by that of the United States 
"Second mode of payment ;" 

" The following cc^ucung sentence was deleted 
from tras paragraph in accordance with the 
United States amenotocTtts "Certificates in 
proper form, for the laid imulrncnts respec- 
tively, tn such sums as shall be desired by the 
Mexican Government, and transferable by it, 
shall be delivered to the said GosTrnment by 
that of the United States/' 
TS 20$, ante, p 783- 
TS 206. ante, p 788 

*» TS 203, ant*, p 764 

11 The phrase or ai she seat of government of 
Mexico " mas added by the United States 
amendments. 
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I greatly affyeciat the opportunity to present our vim on FV Si funding 
far bilingual education prograesy 

U.S. English is a new public interest org*ni*»fcion# founded nrlitr this 
year to protect cur coram linguae* fire* further erosion in public uu^c. 

The American people have, serious wisgivings about bilingual education. Our 
files *rc replete with lstfcer* trcm tsachera at every level ci instruction — 
from tajidsxgarian to university «~ telling of tilt fxcblarae r,?gerriered by bilingual 
education progress. At the very least, tilingual eAcetiru retards the acquisition 
of B*jUeh iaru^iage skills, the in taction of the students into the Awicm 
mairatrsMea, Inevitably, it confuses both the etuSent and the parent*. iiettxners 
to the united States can't be e sg ects d to understand the -ways or* this country, and 
they look to the public ectopia to tall thaw una^uivocally what ia ea$ectad of than 
in America. Wen the children continue to be tau£*t in the language of origin, we 
give thsra and tnexr parents vary awhiguou* signal*, which nay well load them to 
conclufe that &ijtish is perhaps act eeaantial, after all. 

Tragically, these ^su^itw fees? young ierdgrant pupils in segregated class- 
room, for long period* of time, cut off froa interaction with their Aaerican peers, 
ckxxned to roroain forever strangers in their new country. 

Earlier this ncnth, tf» prestigious TWntieth Century Fund, after a thorouuh 
rwiew of bilingual teaching, found these program to be ineffective, and recom- 
mandid that they be eOisanated and replaced by English language iawexsion program 

Bt lingua 1 education, as practiced, his little to do with education, but has 
fw-rythinq to do with tested interest politics. Generous funding by the federal 
government and by the states has produced a vast bilingual education industry, with 
its on mrantum for perpetuation and eapansion. In Fdaruary of this year, the 
Natural Association for Bilingual E&cation — the major consortium of the bilingual 
industry — held their annual conference in Washington. Tha overall conference that* 
was "Bilingual iami in the tfetional Interest." 

This tlarw should be of wore than casual interest to thoe* elected to ^iLde 
the nation's future. It is no longer bilingual education we are talking about hare, 
but a quints jvrp has been eads to "bilingualiarc,* plain and simple. We are told 
categorically that bilingual!** ia in the national interest. Stare ia no question 
7\±tk mftex thie assertion. We are pre e enfd wxth a fait accompli . 

An interesting feature of the conference was the Parent institute. 
Parunts of children in bilingual education prograras ware brought to V&shington, 
nuny at t^xp^yars' tBcpcnae, to be taught how to lobby for acre bilingual education 
funding. Thia is clearly in^rcpar use of public funds, and an indication that the 
amount of scney flowing into bilingual programs ia nanifestly too high. 

The federal budget we are discussing today will leave us with the largest 
deficit xn our history. For this reason alone, if no other, every expenditure 
ftjst bt? scrutinized ncra cau'erully tnan ever before, and questions mist be raised 
ainut its effectiveness in relation to its stated purpose, 

t&til new, bilingual education has been controv^sial , but it hae been 
strangely ijmune frcm critical budgetary revaluation, when ompared to other 
ess&ntiAl services. Last year, for at*s£de, the Congress added about 401 to the 
rcvlsad budget proposed by the Preside*. 

We urge this dwitta*, and indoed the Gcngresa at large, to lower thu 
fundus iwl for bilingual education for TV B4, We do so fox the following 
raaaonsi 

1 . Tht> results achieved through this costly mrthod of teaching are not 
demonstrably bettsr than thpae achieved through more standard curricula that offer 
aridities! Ki^lish langud^e instruction for £hoae who don't apeak our language. 
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0* the <*Jer hsnd, the isol ation of students plMl for long p«ricda 

In bilingual elassxcvms npov^T>. ^thslr "fSmima counterparts is osfinltsly 
undksirahle, and Mjuid le> iiiscceptable even if ^acaoastie i»*Utii«ri acre 
encouraging than Uscy are . ~ ~ 

2. Tf» protean mu csrantad S13S million for this fiscal year, under the 
**suw*>ticn tt*t 3.6 million children in the ration's e~hoois *rs unable to fwtico 
in * regular English languaga clAwren, to«v«r ( it new mvs clear that this 
figure is grossly inflated. New setistttas of the trus siae of this population giv* 
us a figure of stout 1.2 Rillion students. See study by Robert S* Barnes, Policy 
Analyst, U.S. Dapartmnt oZ Station, "Sis* of the Eligible Language Minority 
ftsailation.") 

tf sis*, is about one-third off that it ted previously been believed to 
bs, ens can logically sake the osss for substantial reductions tram pressnt funding 
levels, we would therefore propose an sffpoyr istion of $s6 s&Uion, union is one- 
third of currant allocation. 

3* The funis saved should bt reallocated for iaprcved and g reatl y slanted 
foreign langusgs programs for Hwsrimn students at sll lavsls — aOsasntsry, 
secondary, anl univer&ity. 

Deliberate confusion ham bssn planted to the effect that bilingual 
^fixation for thoes of United EngUeh language proficiency can bs equated with 
the biuliJing of a citiaenry literate in strategic fiareign languages. 1his is ly 
no ssans ths case. Bilingual teaching Ja^s the child wtose tarn Uncage is not 
&¥?Uah in confusion about %hich language is the foreign one — the Job of *sasriean 
society must be to end that confusion es soon es possible. As child's energies 
mist be %toUy ohannsled into learning Big 11 ah, \tiich will allow hin or her to <aUn 
a asns* of fcstlonging in our Midst. If hi cen sossftow also retain his first languaga 
(as ceny irsugrants &>> end bscorae truly literate in it, so such the better, Cor the 
child and for everyone eles ss well* Hoover, this osnrtot bt dbne et the price of 
alienation from the large? society. If the useigrent child doss not fully sester 
m?lish, anJ bscrae an integral pert of Ajssrican sociaty, then ths value of hie or 
ter knowledge of the foreign Isnguage is virtually lost to our country. 

tfwt us have in mind is a program such like thf proposed in H.K.27QS, 
speworod by Oongreesman Paul Siwon. This legislation -ouid allocate reeourcee 
to stinwl^tf? ths study of critical foreign languages, 

in view of our misgivings about bilingual education, why do v advocate any 
allocation of public funds at all? I tould like to address this question for a 

First of all, we ars not fanatics. 2n some localities, where ouality 
bilingual teachers are already available, e program of short-tsr» instruction that 
uses tte child** harre language or> help him for the first few Months would seem 
acceptable. Also, or of this nensy will hopefully be spent for alternative 
methods of teaching immigrant children. 

Finally, ctor* is a law cn ths took* regarding the ecsjcational nesds of 
childrm who dsn't Jcncw B^liSh, and we hsvs a responsibility to fund it. It is 
our ho$» that this l^w will soon fcs amended to aroourage different epproaches tc> 
t^Aching ijxniigrant chi Idrsn, and to mice it an inetmssnt for thsir prospt aocultur- 
sticxi to A,wicai society, rather than their pernanimt alianation frees it. 

1 Ownk >cu for this opportunity to preeent our views, and haps that you will 
fauep cxir r«xjTtr*irriatat*i in pu^ as you dsiiberate the funding o! biiingUAl education 

jjjogians). 
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Pre tea tat ion to 
lWk nepnMicen flitter* Committee 



V.S .IKGUSK 
Cerda likel^t. Executive Director 



April 17, ISM 



• • • 



The gepubiican Party if currently deliberating a national platform that 
trill serve the beat interests of this nation and of itt candidatee for 
M tioMl office. Ve take thia opportunity to contribute ideaa for inclusion 
is tbe platform. 

Like moat important proposals, onre era truly non-partisan — that ia t 
they are civic rather than political in character. However, the party that 
displays the political courage to embrace them and incorporate then into ita 
platform ia certain to reap great political advantage from U* actions. 

Vfc have convincing evidence to back up tbie atatement. U.S.EKGLXSR vaa 
founded in 1983 at a national public intereat organisation by former Senator 
R*yak*«s t to counterbalance tbe movement toward a bilingual society. In tbe 
abort time since ve opened our door a, ve have acquired 35,000 rymbera, end ve 
expect to double that number by year's end. In addition, we have a roater of 
well over 200,000 people who have identified tbemsclvce in support of our 
objectives. Thia phenomenal growth reflect* the depth and breadth of 
sentiment for our objective — tbe protection of English, our common language 
and ttrongeit bond, which haa unfortunately been placed in competition with 
other languages vying for official recognition. 

These, in brief, ar* our proposals: ^ 
(See supporting document Al) 
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1. EIPEAL OP La,WS KAKPATIUS fOMlCIt j^CgACI VOTISG BALLOTS 
(St* supporting document II)- 



C. A^OT gffi miggg&L BECAUSE A£X St MrLfflJ KB. CTEATtt 
QJSmiUH IE ISASSIKS. CTILPKfl MM P9HT; ggftft SK4IgK 



(5ee supporting document Ci) 



Ve era sott frsteful for the cbsncs to present these important issues to 
yeu. Fro* our experience, ve can unequivics 1 ly enure you that they are 
perceived as tatters of Che highest priority by rsok-sad-f i le A»crxc*u» 
everywhere. Ve hope that you vill giv9 the* serious consideration, sad 
iuciude the* ia the i9S4 tepublicen Party fist form. 

We'll be plessad to aotver any questions, end to assist the Covssittce ia 
any way it withes* 
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FACT MKT 

IieUIM LAiCBACI iMMIKtU TO fU COI.TITITI0I 



aC »036 



Too laglitfe language Amendment wo« first istrodsced is 1981 by former 
Siqkqc 1.2. layakome (aoo roverse aide for escerpti of hit atotosost 
introducing the ILA) « Tbo 98th aesaioo of Cosgroao bit of 
tbo Ii|Uib Language Amesdmeot. 8«J« &«o. J67 iti 1.8. *«•• I.J. *oa. 

147 Teode ee follows: 

"Itetioi I. The tsgliab 1 Bfucfe sho I X bo t bo official 
losgusge of tbo United Statee. 

"lection 2. Tbo Cosfroos aball bnve tbo power CO osforcr 
tbia art ic lo by opproprioto logio let ios«" 

Tie Bosii firiioi, 1*8* Eaa. 1*9, odda tbo fol lowing, paragraphs botvoos 
tbo first nod laat eectiosa; 

•Section 2. Keitbor tbo Ssitcd Statea cor any State shall' 
roooiro by ordinance, regsjetios, order, decree, program, or 

policy, tbe uat in tbo Csited Stetea of ooy V»M«M« otbor tbes 
Ssglish* 

"Section 3, Tbia ortic lo aball not prohibit osy low, ordfsasce, 
regolet ios, order, dcru, program or policy requiring edscetiosal 
ititrvctipv in a laaguogo otbor tbao English for tbo porpoao of 
making lutfitt* wbo vii o language otbor (bos Esgliob prof iciest is 
Ksgliab.** 

What iLftali LbA HI Sil 

1. It wou 14 aa tab 1 iab to^litb of tba official language of federal, 
vtete mod local governments throughout tbo United Stetea* 

2. It would bring officio! rocogsit ioo to tbo principle that a 
cossos losguogo ia socoaaary to preeerve tba baaic internal unity required 
f©/ political stability and oat ioool cobeeion. 

3. Zt would prevent goworsmasta from mandating mul til ingual pott iigi 
or pub 1 ica t ioso* 

4. As E LA would reaffirm tbo importance of Bsg I iab is our sat iosa 1 
life. i t vould clarify to newcomera tbot loarsisg 8sg 1 iab ia 
isdiapmsaab la for full port ic ipot ioo is Americen aociaty osd economy, 

3. It would reaffirm that wo art truly "osa Me t ios...isdiv ia ib 1 a...* 

*? 

MJUi gvk i gV t Ula kkk 

1, Tba E LA would sot prohibit or d iacouraga tbo uac of foroigs 
language* and culture* in privti contoxta,* aucb a a in boati, cburc bee , 
rotiupuiii, pri vote organi.ali , comwerca, osd private scboe-is. 

(over) 
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2. It veuU sot prohibit ths teeChiag of foreign liagurgn is tbe 
Bifiioa'i public tcfieoli or ceUigfi, eor would it prohibit foreign 
laagusge rcquireaeate in acedeaic imetitutioae. 

3* Xt would not prtvist the Ufa of foreign leiguagca for public 
coQvtsitBci eed safety. 

4, St would oot prohibit short-term transitional bilingual education 
programs • 

The ibovt etotoaeacs arc based oa tbo studied vicva of ELI sponsors 
SiRitor ludd I oat oa , Coe*r sssasa Shuawe y , and other tLA supporters . Aa 
vitb any lagislstioa, tbe ia t a r p r a t ■ t i oa aest ba based oa legislative 
history aed tba iat*at of tba legie lators. As vitb other Conetitut ioaa 1 
Aatsdaistii tba courts mill ovar tiae clarify its app 1 icat ioaa. 

SifitfggS iXJlft UUB. Coitrtiiioiil Itcggl, Auii, LAJLLi 

'aaSaQSED CQMSTXTUT X B a a L AMCKOKiMT IITM gggaiCT TO »*OCf f OS NfiS A HQ 
0OCUN£«TS X* T Ml f KSLXtft LAi SUAfcE 

"Mr* 1AYAXAVA. Kr. President, laagusge is a powirful tool* A common 
Isaguaga caa unify; eiperetc languages can fracture and fragment a 
society. Tba Aaericaa "melting pot" baa succeeded ia cresting e vibrant 
aiv culture oaoeg peoples of «aay differ cat cultural backgrouade lerge ly 
beceuse of tbc videapraad us) of a coaaoa language, English. 

"leeraiag ffnglioh bis been the priaiary task of every iasigrent group for 
two c eat or iea. Participation ia the common language has rapid < y aade 
available to each anv group the political and economic benefits of 
Aaericaa society. Those vfc© bave aastered English have overcoae tbe aajor 
hurdle to full par t ic ipat ioa is our democracy. 

"today I aa introducing e constitutional amendment declariag ae tbe lav 
of tbe lead vbat ie a Ireedy a po lit ice 1 and social reality: That Engl i eh 
is tbe official laaguage of tbe United Statee. 

"This aaeadaeat ie needed to clarify tbe confusing eignale we beve given 
in recent years to iaaigrant groupa. For example, tbe r ec,u irc"a>eate for 
nature 1 ieat ion ae a C.t. c it iaea say you auet be eble to "read, write, and 
speak verds ia ordiaery ueege ia tbe Sag 1 i e b language." And though you 
suit be a citisea to vote, eoae recent legiolotioa has required bilingual 
ballots ia some areas. This aaeadaeat would end that contradictory, 
logically conflicting situation." 

"I aa propoeiag this amendmeat because 1 believe tbat ve are being 
dieboneet vitb llaguiatic minority groups if v« tell tbea tbey can take 
full part ia Aaericaa life without learning tbc English language. We asy 
vi eh it were otherwise, bet it ia simply not so. Ae tbe son of an 
iaaigroe t to an Sag 1 i s b-s peek ing country, I kne v this f r on personal 
experience. If I spoke no English, ay world would be limited to tbe 
Jspaeesa-speakiag c oaaua i t y , and no matter how talented I was, 1 could 
never do business, seek employment, or take part in public affairs Outside 
thet community." 

"The ebility to forge unity from diversity makes our society strong. We 
peed all the elements, Cermene, liepan ics , Hellenes, Italians, Chinese, 
all the cultures tbat make our Me t ioa unique. Dnless ws beve a common 
bssil for coaauc ice t ing and sharing idees, ve all lose. Tbe purpose of 
this propose 1 is to insure tbat Ame r i c an democracy slvays strives to 
include ia its aaiostresm everyone who aspires to c i t isenah ip , to insure 
that no one gets locked out by permanea t 1 enguege barriers." 
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IB 1?75, »itk listlo poblie di.c»..io fot.ig. .••••>!« 

fro, tb. A-»ic- M»»»«. ""fr: tit"" *cs. For.ig. 

of . i«ri.4lctio« '• citi«-o« of voti M •* uUt ., My r.t* i. 

•« ws.-«m.« srstwi 

... ;•^ l .:u , U^^^ 0 b ^v^tv. p /^o ^ •r.v t t^.t. i. ... ,.«*.»«* 

.,.b 0 1 ic of tb. off»eltl 
r.«ogoitio. »o« b, otb.r l.aS»M«*. »■«•■» 

for C.8. citi««>.mp •«« i " ti0B ° 

of .i«pl« i**' , . . 

„„..•,_ Wbil. tt. eo.t of EbsXi«» 

• lillMUl »•;«•«• "• •'O I; r.gi.t.t.d ,ot.r. -on- lOS li.h 

a £ a gl a on* 

I. «o»..b.r. 1983, J^UIl'wVSt'l."*-'"*""" 
,„ro».< i.iti.tijr. «« i ««/;; t 1 ;S".|fl.UJ noting ..t.ri.l. 

b. prist.d in Engli.n ool?. * ■*■»* 

•t.t.vid. i» C.iiforoi.. nro .;, i0D . of Co. Voting Kigbt. Act tb.t 

T«o bill, to »P» ! t. h.V. b..o iotroduc.d io tb. Bo»... 

(3/30/84) 
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iXLllGGAL BWOtriOf ACT UT1SIOES 



The ftiiiogusl Educstiou Act, slao koovo it Title VIZ of the 
Ele*«Dtary end Secondary iiucatioa Act, ia up for reauthorization in 
2984. This presents an opportunity for rests «i i meat of the Act, «hieb 
has beco«« iocreaeiegly coatreveraia I tod politicised aince ita 
ocigi&al lucCMflt in 1969. 

To eaaiet caildren of limited Engliah proficiency integrate sore 
fully and rapidly into the regular acbool curriculum, E.S.EXCLISS 
proposea the following c^«s{tf : 

2. T&* naae of t&a Act enouid reflect the primary purpose of the 
legislation, which ii jjojt to run program* for thate students ia native 
ienguegea, hot to teach the* English ao that they caa function is the 
schools. The name of the Act, therefore, ahould br changed to "The 
Ecgliab Language Acquit it ion Opportunity let". The name of the office 
is tha Department of Education administering Che Act ahcald he changed 
to the "Office of English Lenguege Acquisition", and the Rational 
Advisory Council en »i Ungual Education should he renamed the 
"Met ione 1 Adviaory Council on Engl lab Language Acquieit ion". Ita 
compoaitiot should he breedaned to reflect the interest of the public- 
et-lerge in the educstion of our immigrant children. 

2« Deapite esoreoue eaounta of money, ties, and effort apest on 
hi 1 iagual educetion, there is no convincing evidence to prove tbet 
this ia the heat — and certainly not the only — method for teaching 
children of limited English proficiency. It ia time to end the 
auaopoly granted bi Hague 1 education prograra in the federal lev, and 
to open the educational process to other approaches, including 
structured immersion and Eagiieh-ae-e -Second Language programs. 

3. The "bicultural education" requirement should he removed from 
the lav. Culture ia Che province of the family, of the church, of th* 
voluntary sector. The role of tha public school is to inculcate in 
the nev generation of Americana the civic culture we el} share* 

4. Students in programs funded under Title VII are permitted an 
indefinite period of time to make the transition from the bilingual to 
the regular classroom. As in iecentive for the local school districts 
to find the vest effective vrthod of teeching English, s tvo yesr 
limitation on the use of Title VXi monies for any one student's 
bilingual educetion is proposed. 

5. The originsl Bilingual Educstion Act called for innovative and 
imaginative progress. Is that epirit, the Act ahould designate 
specific funding for research and deaonstre t ion pro jecta on using 
te levit iqn for teaching English to children and adults. 

6. Authoriratioo levels for English language acquieition programs 
ahould not exceed $200,000,000. Appropriations above the current 
aeount of S139.OC0.O0O are not difficult, clearly, those propoeale 
that suggeaf author i xat ions of a half-billion dollara ahould not be 
com ideted . 

(4/11/84) 
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English, Our Common Bond 



Throughout its history, the United States 
has been enriched by the cultural contributions 
of immigrants from many traditions, but 
blessed with one common language that has- 
united a diverse nation and fostered harmony 
among its people. 

As much by accident as by design, that lan- 
guage is English. Given our country's history 
of immigration and the geography of immi- 
grant settlements, it might have been Dutch, 
or French, or Spanish, or German; or it might 
have been two languages, as is the case in 
Canada, our neighbor to the North. 

But English prevailed, and it has served us 
well. Its eloquence shines in our Declaration 
of Independence and in our Constitution . It is 
the living carrier of our democratic ideals. 

English is a world language which we share 
with many other nations. It is the most popular 
medium of international communication. 



The Spread of L anguage Segregation 

The United States has been spared the bitter 
conflicts that plague so raany«ountries whose 
citizens do not share a common tongue, His- 
toric forces made English the language of all 
Americans, though nothing in our laws desig- 
nated it the official language of the nation. 

But now English is under attack, and we must 
take affirmative steps to guarantee that it con- 
tinues to be our common heritage. Failure to do 
so may well lead to institutionalized language 
segregation and a gradual loss of national unity. 
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The erosion of English and the rise of other 
languages in public life have several causes; 

• Some spokesmen for ethnic groups reject the 
"melting pot" ideal; they label assimilation a 
betrayal of their ivative cultures and demand 
government funding to maintain separate 
ethnic institutions. 

• Well-intentioned but unproven theories 
have led to extensive government-funded bi- 
lingual education programs, ranging from 
pre-schooi through college. 

• New civil rights assertions have yielded bi- 
lingual and multilingual ballots, vexing instruc- 
tions, Action-site counselors, ami government- 
funded voter registration campaigns aimed 
solely at speakers of foreign languages. 

• Record immigration, concentrated Hn fewer 
language groups, is reinforcing language seg- 
regation and retarding language assimilation. 

• The availability of foreign language elec- 
tronic media, with a full range of news and 
entertainment, is a new disincentive to the 

♦ learning of English. 



U.S.English: A Timely Public Response 



In 1981, Senator S.I. Hayakawa, himself an 
immigrant and distinguished scholar of seman- 
tics, proposed a Constitutional Amendment 
designating English as the official language of 
the United States. Senator Hayakawa helped 
found U.S.English in 1982 to organize and 
support a citizens' movement to maintain our 
common linguistic heritage. 
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U.&Eogiish is committed to promoting the 
use of English in the political, economic, and 
intellectual life of the nation. It operates 
squarely within the American political main- 
stream, and rejects all manifestations of cul- 
tural or linguistic chauvinism. 



Our Guiding Principles 



Our goal is to maintain the blessings of a 
common language— English— for the people 
of the United States. 

These principles guide lis: 

• In a pluralistic nation such as ours, gov- 
eminent should foster the similarities that unite 
us, rather than the differences that separate us. 

• The nation's public schools have a special 
responsibility to help students who don't 
speak English to learn the language as quickly 
as possible* 

• Quality teaching of English should be 
part of every student's curriculum, at every 
academic level. 

• The study of foreign languages should be 
strongly encouraged, both as an academic dis- 
cipline and for practical, economic, and 
foreign policy considerations. 

• All candidates for U.S. citizenship 
should be required to demonstrate the ability 
to understand, speak, read and write simple 
English, and basic comprehension of our 
system of government. 

• The rights of individuals arid groups to 
use othc languages and to establish privately 
funded institutions for the maintenance of 
diverse languages and cultures must be under- 
stood and respected in a pluralistic society. 
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W hat Others Are Saying 



• • We have room for but one language here and that is the 
English language* for we intend io set that the crucible 
turns our people out as Americans, of American nation- 
ality, and nates dwellers in a polyglot boarding house. " 

Theodore Roosevelt 

"People can live with language differences* as Switzer- 
land has shown. But if these differences are politicized, 
as for example in Belgium, Canada and Sri Lanka, a na- 
tion can be torn apart. Sri Lanka has decided on English 
as a national language, so that speakers qf Sinhalese ami 
Tamil can communicate with one another and with the 
world outside. Can we not be warned by the experience 
of other nations? Can we not unite on English as our na- 
tional language by law as as by custom so (hat our 
nation shall not be torn asunder in the decodes and cen- 
turies to come?" 

S.L Hayakawa 

" . . (He valid historical bam and modem rationale for 
conducting governmental affairs in English is clear: the 
national language of the United Sates is English. 

Judge Edward R. Neaher, United States District 
Court, Eastern District of Sew York 

"You can be bom here in a Cuban hospital, be baptized 
by a Cuban priest, buy all your food from a Cuban gro- 
cer, take your insurance from a Cuban bank. You can 
get all the news in Spanish—read the Spanish daily pa- 
per, watch Spanish TV, listen to Spanish radio. You can 
go through life without having to speak English at all. 

.It works because citizenship & what makes us all 
American. Language is not necessary to the system. No- 
where does the Constitution say that English is our lan- 
guage. " 

Mayor Maurke Ferre of Miami, 
in Esquire Magazine, May 1983 

"Let's face it: we are not going to be a totally English- 
speaking country anymore. " 

Aurora Helton, Oklahoma Governor's 
Hispanic Advisory Committee 

9 7 feel like a stranger in a Strange land, and I'm a native 
Floridian!*' 

Citizen of Miami, in letter to talk show 
host Neil Rogers, May 1980 

' 4 Look! They are one people ami there is one language 
for them all. . . Come nowf Let us go down and there 
confuse their language that they may not listen to one 
another's language, " 

Genesis ii.*-7 
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Our Action Program 

UtS.Engtish actively works to reverse the 
spread of foreign language usage in the nation's 
official life. Our program calls for: 

• Adoption of a Constitutional Amendment 
to establish English as the official language of 
the United States. 

• Repeal of laws mandating multilingual 
ballots and voting materials, 

• Restriction of government funding for 
bilingual education to short-term transitional 
programs only. 

• Universal enforcement of the English 
language and civics requirements for natural- 
ization , 

Towards these ends, U.S.Eugfish serves as a 
national center for consultation and coopera- 
tion on ways to defend English as the sole offi- 
cial language of the United States. It directs its 
efforts to alerting the American people on the 
dangers of bilingualism; educating opinion 
leaders on the long-term implications of lan- 
guage segregation; securing more balanced 
treatment of the issue in the media; and en- 
couraging research on improved methods of 
teaching English. 



We Need Your Help 

U.S.EngUsh welcomes to membership all 
people who are concerned about the prospect 
of entrenched language segregation and the 
possibility of losing our strongest national 
bond. 

We hope that you will join us and defend 
our common language against misguided pol- 
icies that threaten our national unity. 
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U.S. English is a national, non-profit, non- 
partisan organizaiion. It was founded to defend 
the public interest in the growing debate on bi- 
iinguaiism and biculturaiism. U*§.Engiish 
welcomes to membership all who agree that 
English is and must remain the only official 
language of the people of the United States. 



Board of Trustees 

Senator S.L Hayakawa 
Honorary Chairman 

John Tanton, M.D. 
Chairman 

Gerda Bikales 
President 

Stanley Diamond 

Leo Sorensen 

U.S.English 
1429 21st Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 * 

U.S.English is a project of The Futures Work- 
shop. The Workshop is a voluntary association 
of public interest groups sharing overhead and 
organizational skills for greater cost effective- 
ness. 

All contributions to U-S.Engiish are fully tax- 
deductible. 
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4f flm €* \^P'd^\^ 1- 211 information exchange 
on the English language bond of the 
American people 2. a periodic 
publication of U.S.ENGI1SH. 



CmU/bmim iniH rn Hrm on Foreign 
Lmngumg* Voting Qumtiflms 

tar RaJkxi Mi EagUaB (CCaTl % wtuce wmk! give CaWor 
mm an t^fMHiwHiy so prtM ion ronayvwfer i mum to *« 
injs«Eajil»hoMJ? ,I^***l^li^^brMtonk>«iaiD^ 
teak* TW Ctmmnttffc turned to ■ tocaf of 636.000 itjrwiMrra 
in f kmc k * the Hay 2V dcad&ir — more than 200 .QOQ atojat- 
turca ibirvc the m^wed 42 *,aQ& CASJSUCI'S?? memfttn 
•vurterd active* to Uv cancan, and remarked repeatedly 
on the nuharttoHic tvecptim* \hcy enrauntcred Ktetmt 
thrv audited atonatttrca. 

aajara>«n<« t*n»r4*MHyri*rt*il the dtotrihulkia of farrto* 
tan#M«r haft 4* ( Acac irr aaandatcd by federal law. ajaj can 
< mfy he metoded rnj roraaxaa )l * r* certain thM a >e»"«jce 
a* fcnjtorwmly etcifkiBi wtf regtoter ttroft$y *croaa the 
naf km, and wtfl attract icrioua wtMton to Waahtrtsion 

the 11 C 8 r . Wnrn s Uvrty debate am the wfeolc M«e 
X*lAjmi«» wiQ he the feat c&araa to the wUgn to Hive 
an 'i^<fvo«T to nixtH theie vtrwi on voting to farripi 
toriapuajct hope that thr? wf&vntr so uphold the urriqve 
wnui erf uuf owatua language, and the idea that kmt 
knowledge erf Fnj$ah » • prrrrauaattc to fUU participation 
to political We" 

S ****** Holds 
Historic H wrings On 
English Lmmgung* Amendment 

The fin* Cc*ngr*aalcjnal hearings on an aatendnarnt todea- 
ignatc Eiaapat) me oattctai language of Ihe Ifoftcd .State* took 
piatr on junr 12 Thry were held to the Senate SuhconMnfttee 
on the ConarjrutioQ, under the CJitormaMh^of&e^aroeOrrto 
H&U'fr ( % ITT) The EngUah L*ru*aagr Amendment w» tof 
tuiiy totruduccd three yean *#o try fanner Senator SJ 
tUyafcswi, a aoniewhat ckScrrnc verwort a* the Araendr*c«s 
waflttKTOLtecedihfeyrarbyScfuiorl^ 
ICY) to the Senate, and fry Congrcaaman Norman Sfodawiy 
(RCA)toihr. Kouae The Huddkaton veraionoflfcc Amaatf- 
nem <ij*e* 167) read* 

"Vxiioo I. The EagUfb language afeatt he the officii tao- 
gua«e of the Itatetf Sotet " 

"SeciKxili The Conayea»aha0lto«« the pe«w to enforce 
ihj* artkk ht approctrlate kftoUcton* 



aa dad m> rtHpoMon of the NV, Seiation QucmHi Pufitek 
(f>NO) and SCevell Syfttou (K ID> Ikpretemauve Normao 
Shuiawiy aaao pmcmrd s atatrnirM to auprvvtnfthetlA. 
\not?wCoe^npia*ona;»<we»wi»»*^a*ar Corr^la, theRr 
aldenc ComMMoner of Aserfo Wco, ««o at aaao vice «haa? 
amctfihcCoa^caaianil HtopaaicGatonaa Mr.C^mdaca^ 
poard the Amendment 

Genk Kikairt, exrevuve tiirecK*, <i< Lrrtr«J tNr u^unH>o> 
far t SAXCUSH KpeaktoK agatoar the AmeadmctN ra 
AmoUo Toffea, cseevU^c djnoor erf the Ua^nc/Uyted 
Latto Anertcas QOrcM. 

UJLEVCLKS duirw joha TaiMon roiawa>aHrf that 
"that heaetagpi are 4. haMor < occaaton f aaa Mrcllfeataatore 
fcamttOM ofradtottc anateftta to haMDryavdpe^lctcsavtt 
afialyae the heartog record, to leana ahowt our timet and 
aboet the moirmcw *o atrrqgtitcti nattonat uoify " 

Eacrrpo6>x^atate^fH>prraea«edazthehe^ 
fbawd amtde the nc»»koer 

V*S*ENGUSH Mmkos 

PrmssnUition To 

Pmrty Plmtform CommitUms 

USJNGUSH pre*«H«J the caae a> the defetwe of aui 
'^a>a^ before the natior^ pfatforra cnaaaWfteea 
of me Rrpttbttcae and Dcatocrattc partica. tir^toj; that the 
adoption of the EnfUafc LaflptQ§e Adron^m^H, the repeal 
trfnwidatrd mi^ki^flftna *otir^ and M^prov^CTnent* in biii^ 
goal education be , .l*^tothepart*o'p^tfcrt».£h4»ei«: 
tion year, the HatemcfK a^ine^ tHof&fltittce nacmhen that 
~Ufce **m jn5poftant propoaak, o«r» arc evfy rKM'parEiwi — 
they are c*rfc rather th*n pclitiiZit m charadtr tWo, 
the parry thai diaptry* the poikk^ co**nifc w r^n^ace thcrn 
and tocorporatetherstotoicapiadbrmavceiiato 
potohcai advantaae froai thai action* 

U A ENGLISH TssHJUs 
On Bitinguml Educ* Mon 
Appropriations 

Gerda Bckaks, esncvdve director, prcacmcd bjc 
LJSJ&CUSM ^rwponv o« Pwcai ^'rar ! bdk-^^uA cxki 
caoon funding needa Jn appearaacea beaare tiy reievam 
Houar and Senate Apprrjpriar ion S(4KO»iaiacca, Ma. h^Lakn 
uraed thai the fending level ao( exceed HOC million neat 
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ttaf tlx IWlii^i^uiHMii If t'J«t»lh*»« «t*l the Admts 
t«r*tKtthaM'"?*"ed'' K **mcftindirigle*ii**nr*i*eaf 

M« *«k*lc«i»ttf jfmmtwr«ifo*fccf IrdetaJr^igt am* which 
prn*H>t o*JUr» fcir biifriguai education, HtcUsding the Vot* 
Mortal f duc«tfc*i Art . the Rcfcigrc rductf ton Art . the Indian 
1 Ourauon Art. thr Mtgram Sdorattgn Art. Head Sun, Ttrie 
X\ ?k t m otfrr ^ Title ! K*tkH <in|jm*l}y i«crtW for 
ft v the rout *t*on i «f daadt antaajed atuortH*. are *Krc*a*ngry 
oWffrd ui rnhngv**! education in add****, a MN to provide 
m**r m*«ey jvtfcmt hravtfy impacted hy tmrnigr* 

tnm w 1*0* makwig ii* « ay through Cungroa; and nwM he 
t -hw? *tdi MUKtwr iwf*»lk*ni reaowrtc fe* Nfmguaf pnajtam* 
1hu» thrtf»«feOirBlr»firf>^ufclrwhi*a^i«lnl*»calfem** 
fa, m rt.r«^ the Ink VH j^ipropf Tttk VW tt afeu 
known 'TV H*J*«ku*4 Iducation Art* 

f ~SGUSH wa%th« cmJ* puhuc tiwrmc orgaoUatfcmto 
icwih tn f r* »*f hmO*^ m*r«*ol»kjr thi* program ThcNa 
i tonal tamm few Hihngual t dotation and ihc National 
Kwcrtti Kk an < amIviwjo requested BKrrnoU 12VI3S rnH 
t*m fur rv MS 

/t» Independent Report On 
"Smrtonmi Association For 
Bitingumt Education" Muting 

Laat t efcruary , the I ' A Bcpartment of Education. CHakeof 
giHngu* ami Mtt**wy ASatra (OBtMLA), contra* ted witfi 
mi «Kicf»c*wJrm * aahmgtonJwacd coaaoftlng *rm, MkW? 
<rfimth fm fc>rrr»*tonUsc I SthArmuaJ Interna* KJnalfcitin- 
guiS fdt* «*» t nrrfrrrrxr irf the National Aasortetioo fcx 
ffeJinguaJ rducaiKwv held tn San Anton*. April 4 7 TheCon 
(cmxr ihrmr »a* -»4hr»guaJ Fduvaiiun Brvrk^fig Partner 
ttnh tmkf**r> and ConrnmcnT 

the nhed <rhfrrt»vr of the conaurtant report waa » 
pr*« *k t >»r MLA av ith kedha* k on ihc major hwci. r*i*rd 
«i the c imJcrrm* ti** arc within f V purview trfihat Oikv't 
tl ,KrnM IV rrpun ia no* iratfy The foikJW** *rrtk*» 
w« uuntaiturrt trttro tt 

(hr c sccptmn of the Cto*«« Ocncrai Snatao, a* 
»tttvti l)» jm s. iriano OMTrtur of CWMU, »* the key 

pcMHim advot-a^d * j^r*icf role of the Federal Ckn*mmenl 
in Ld«t*4Hifl *p« ^'^y S' 1 ' 1 ^* 1 L*Joca{kwtpftipran» Most 
iprairr* c«po*mdctI at iength on ihc need fc*. ami ihe even- 
ruJ ]»^ ^ t muIfilu^uaJ mutmukunJ t!niied Sc«e» of 
^ , *fk. * wich i Nal Kwwi lan|ii>a«e po*K>, t uiraji Ingbahand 
Spimi^ ** the mt> 'Jej{»i ian§u*i6e» * Pfrteni C JvU Right* and 
p^er*! Aammt«/jiK»n program rundinu *err anacked at 
area* length i» «nte»pomiw to thctc 

-At eath uf the Srx three Ciener al fceiakma, tagasiwe !n« 
mcf e pa»*nJ ihrnwgtxmi the audience The** ton authortted 
ihr f lejs»J*tne Information Pro^rim, WO NF SHih 
Vfeet. Mtatm Hor*ia. ****7, so change Urk^wo* to earfs 
nmr'i ph*xv numhcf ( mKtfmum amount of H 2^ pet i€& 
gf»m ) in *upport of poaixtw ttafe and Vderai lejlalaikio rc- 
Utmf to »4Ufl«u*J f docatton and <%ju«y matter* The kfttfwl 
gvi*i wan ZOSX) MHhorltationi " 

-Aa of Saturday, the NARfc preaidcni-elert. Or Wah E 
Mekode*. «ated thai appfcaumatdy »^nat«a had 
hcen ohtattwd." 

*( ivtl K^thti k*gj%lJtwn, enforcement the nr» Ci*^ Rl|^wi 
< <*n>m»***i« and hittwt t «wrt te«< pn***Niiiie* were aJtacied 
it trcfier^ Ma}iif , < («fK\jrren« Se*a*im *f*d S^mpoata Aii 
nvtf«t ipeaKm and pir*enirr» advocated, m tatt • segregated 



»ppfii#th%»ntll«*chtJn*ea»amw ««egiated. * <«f »»el? ret 
ti^lrrd »KK*rty M proaten* *l*h "e^ttaJ hrneftli" and po* 
rrnmrntat appn»d»r»«ac ftfaoac aipirate crural and Usgi**at 
(tfOfmapa' 



The onr hn* it* thr ircond pan of the pubwthed ihen»e. 
-Develup#n« HetncnMp* *tth Indtury", wa» a cooatam re 
current ihargr tf^at the l'<i«ed Swe« cannot remain a »orW 
ptmvr «rHhout aWtnp»aJ **w>Hur*] *han«e« wtthm A ipe 
rtHc charpe that our intrmat hmai trade deflcR taa re*wfe of 
a munoltRguftt* approach *a» made repeatedly , that wtthom 
the pulKfc* f^AH* advocate^ the I mtrd Skate* can nrvcf 
agatn deal intrroMwft^) . not uKtcWuiiy cither aa a jjovrm- 
aarnt or m pf ivate mdu*t#> " 

CAipiciMrf the h*U rrpoet ma> he rrsjiK-«cd frum Mr Vaiai 
RH^ra t Mke of fhkngual tdwcai k >n and Mtoortty A&4r», U-Sk 
Drpanmenl of Education, 4W Haf>tand Mnwf 
WssdMnjfion, l)f 20202 

The (Xganurn and attendee* of the MAlaE ConJercnce at e 
* trtuaJly all tHlingMl educajMin teacher*, adftiimatratori, re 
aearrher»,ru whoae taiartci are paid amh pt*h4*c fc*nda The 
N«tk>na} Aamtoation kx aWfengual tdwtation en^oya Ua-de 
Uut<^»tau**,aaa»on^ofU,non paniaaa,non poHocaJor- 



Tb* BiUmgumt Education Act 
^Compromise" 

The fUUngual EdVcstion Art H up fcir reauthoriaation thi» 
yxv «rt*eh tradit K>o*ay »nvu<%« a proce*» <if rr^-w and ad 
luatmeM of the (cKtaUikxi lndeckkr^sthe»«ttfero«r»eof 
bUmjtual edocatkm memh er a of thr Home Committee on 
F4oratHm and Labor had a choice of aimpiy renewing the 
A*, ( *hich ta ai*o Kixmn aa THk «l X of accepting iheAd 
mmtttratKKi jporukured propo»»iaK> alkm Jundiog kx other 
method* of tn«ruetton ( tweh aa itructufed Immeraion^St.. 
etc ) f orcrfgoif«i^Hlt525l.>mro<l«edtrUa»pr^hy 
Rrprr*enjiftvea Date Kiidee (f>MJ ) and Pi*eno fucan Hc*t 
(k^ComnaKm a UUaaarQ2rrada Tt*Kii4ke*:orrad*btU 
are4a u> enUrfe Ihc conatitwenrtea and she binding leveb 
it* bthnpial rdvearion programa 

Commmee members reported favorably out of CxtramAitee 
a -compromiae*' *<r*K» of the Kiid«<xjeradabai 4%of ihe 
firM Il4^wai(onapfwvptk*i<^forTMkVll.an4"iO*ofan-y 
■pmnprtstkina afco%w thai ttgure. can he u*tf f» alternative 
ica*+k*ng methudfr—up to a max*iaim of \0% of the totai ap- 
propriation 

Bciowairexampk*otfmcKiie*av»tfabteto 
atructkm at varkHW ariproprtaaoc kevek onder the co« 
pronuae formula: 

— 1140 rmJtton W 6 mm*m for ajtematfve programa 

— MSG motion i\06 miUkn foe aUematJvr programi 
— 1200 million 120 0 ntfUkm for aiiematlvc prngrami 

Ke?rr*rniaitve William F Goodung f R FA) and ievcrai 
othef member* of ihe Committee ohiertrd to ite "com 
prom^ae- Sakl Mr Cradling -We mandate the oat of oaly 
one type of matruction— to me thai U tightening Thai ha* 
to be the won* thing we can do* WfcOe odef Commioe* 
memhera agreed arith Goodttng th« mere waj no one peat 
method lo knauurt iwnifed EngUah apeaidng ctuldrm, only 
Mr CKiodJ*ng voted agamat the bttllhaiwa* reported by the 
Committee. 

L'SSXCUSJi has indicated ;t » ci^agrrement with the 
"compromtae" 

There haa been no Senate *rt>on on reauthorization 
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Excerpt* From Testimony Presented At Hearings 
On The English Language Amendment, 
June 12, 1934 



guapr Amendment t*J Be* !67> 

iwr M-n^cifkScMity»Aifirrtfimil«iaiifr,tt4it}ircMfei 
iprwnent with Hie obiertirc* may wvmWo* ouetuan 

mm^kni Him EmlftH m already our national tanpaajt thai 

mx the cue and that Ac ncod for a Cootlinifinm Ammd 
mcM pwt wu^tr every dtf " 




erf sbfe country aow «wwkS avert a*aunax>ua*abie prebiamt 
in the feturc M 

■ a. *o«*rd§r of— tf not mattery of — EosLah The ELA help* 
•wtte and enforce that dcfiniUna ~uhow? it, ow probtema 
ct»ncTTnto|;i«ckicjit»mfyif»tfc^fVtd* Trtiry t**r not yet 
begun * tucb probkwu cm be prrv«aicd.~ 

T i nner Trn* 1 j ) i rr-ir (I IDX ro^pontor of the ELA 
-The Amendment pre emptt any Anther attempt* to 
pqtittcte? lamnay It would not ihrrucn ihc *cncr*bk 
Ajnencan iratiMfcm of potycufruralism Iranlcatf y. onfy ■ cum 
mam tongue cm pmcne that On»y a common un- 

A r a MdM made Hp of to «a©y Unfc 



"Kjt <tvcy two hundred yen*, the Untied Statft bat enjoyed 
itKa*r**ingtnfoneprimtoMB^^ 
deruiwd rn mutt oCrUrftircmv TV" pCTVja*»N; unhurt* ioned 
«■ ^ < cptaw* trf thft to^uaay by immigranq *em n^y Hm a i tt 

andpniaperaaapeuoie Uha**ikm^»*wd»*o*fOttf diT 
icrrrKn, m Argue abmtt our problem* and to cumprumfce 
onaotutiona M<imi«TJ«^»»on^u»i<»de««^#*t»bk 
and coheuve *ovtery ihax It the enry of many fractured oact, 
w*0*otti Unpoamg any «rtct ataftdardt of h u m o fwnetf y." 

"Stajwkr* ihon ^a dnconcrrong trend may from tiat coaa> 
mtm une uf En#nh In 1975. the Bureau erf Use Cenats re 
pt jftrd thai about n ronton peopk in thai county uaedi lac 
guaftr t*het than Lntfiitfi in ihrtr touachotdt When the crft- 
vu» wtf l 4 inducted in 1 9tK) T ihc number of peopic who tpohc 
a fan***** other than fc^fcah a* home wa» found lobe over 
i2rmJiK*» Aithou^ti thor member* art »wbj«"( to mmy in 
icrpretaiiyn*, to mc ihcy todicate that die mcHintpof naot 
workinf at « once dal" 

5«»nA>r Qmntin M*tt*UeM (D^XoMpooJOf oftheELV 

'bioitf o^aVreix:e«Wow»Ue^^ and perion^ pride But 
m o**x difrfetK« aho Uieaa the potential foe unraanajeabJe 
trrrttiotiUbie dWa*on S$e need only to took to our 
nrttf*** i«thelSkiethio»eei»^ra^OiViailam^ia^can 
dotoKConmry h*ut*af*n$ En^iah m the oftcia) taOaWa^e 



JTT.Jf rffXJ'a!^"'r " Senator from Caayka^iaMTo 

duced the uei«tnai ELA in 1981: 

-Ofeoune one ahouW, wftcrc poaaAk. pee*ee*« «natH 
laKt|jro^aadtaltilBl|a?.a^a^ 

here from another etimjre. that to our areond taak, not our 
int. Our Brat if to {cam the language of America, theaociai 
tmpcrMJ vn bci*% an ajtktk^o ihr»4ii«jde» arri c\u(om« 
that abape the Amerftcan pcraonai«y,the hchaviwihat m**e» 

to ciaaaet conducted asEi^iah Unaiao Warned i«ainocai , 
iion«^h other cfvWrefl with other background a U it learned 
ihroui»h partic^atKjn ui aporu. h n tlao IcarocsJ throoa^ tfx 
mammr^waoloandicieva^aiad«^^OoK4>o<'^ 
Gflh*iw>e*t*imayawtaa^ 

deea about *e Uf^aajc and cuSture of daj country they came 
from But the praftcjpai taak of ana^pw ***** ^ Maio, 
immfrW Ceraaaaal at Wihwaaee, jjWjftnt aafjatwai hi 
loaAn|^rra^e«V , iatnaaacactoAx^#^^ 
brcoaac Aaaericaaav" 




Hah ianguaje AaaerWaneot in the Kouae of lUpreaeotatlvea. 
* Covcmmeot apooaorcd profrarta audi a muluUft^ai 
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h*U*M» *rhj f«M^»44i cd«* wh*W »<U uutruntnrt* have 
hrctrmehngusslic bayrierswfMi h impede the prints*** a* 
•MmUiKm of Mir nation's growing immigrant population 
Sufi prugrSTM are truly a grrK diaarrvtc* to Anwrtci'i art 
migrant* tew U>cy essentially tcU our nation's ncw c om cr i ffta* 
prtifkicnc? In rngbsh Is not vital to their lufl participaT-en 
in society i *nmW submit bowtf, that nothing could be 
fenher fin im the truth How can «r expect aw nation's Sto- 
gy t*ttar rmnorit ie* to riccomc involved and productive mem 
be ft of *ocict> tf they arr uaabk to spes* the h^uagr of 
thru m^* Wowiciand 7 " 




I LW^jw t*r«v*»* IMnvsw t*r*j ■^tii* » ac HA hasH sg* 



Q+rdtt BiMalet tsrvumr rhrrrior t'S-BVGUSfi 

-*t thcdjwntif oorffH5cpctxkTKX.wrhid»li fhcuandard 
iitgerdieni* ih^ history and experience tell u* make for 
national unity Yet rvn ai wv changc-d, evert a* we became 
more sod rrx*v divcrac. *r managed to maintain a society 
» f ™tept>onal uabiNcy and cMl <oococd ft ha* been the 
hai'.mark <if <iwr naittmai iharactrr that at we become fcess 
±,'kr to ime another, we aho became moeet«JerafH of differ- 
cjvrv t« ttmc we came not only fo tolerate rhem, but to un- 
derstand them and eventually to appreciate them Other 
nat«»oa all f*cr thr wtickl were being undone by conflict* 
hrfwrcn diSrreni groups wiihin their border*, but we did 
well withdiwrrsits allowing it to enrich out live*, yet without 
icfitng tt sivcrwhclm u* The miracle of America baa hern thai 
we managed together «o well, with to few of the com 
mortalities believed er *enUaJ for nationhood " 

"(Ytf ; we can not d*K$$r the question are 'there not at least 
some ck.uent* that a nation — any nation — must maintain' 
And if out amwrr ta vo how ck*e are we to the absolute 
mi rumum* c an the United States survive the cros*oo of Eng- 
lish J And evm if the rWVuvihjWry of this coming 10 pas* seems 
fcrwHc can we afford to take the rtak of such a to*s>" 

"As we approach the bicentennial of the Gcxwifuikm, it 
behooves us 10 recall that the fkmadcuiion it first and 
furrouai a document about building an enduring nation That 

» lUrariv stated at the atari— "We. the People of the 
t rutcdSuce* inOrdcr tort^TTi a Moce Peefrct l!nioo " In 
our eagerness to qooce <xv individual fight or another and 
tn dmve Mill further right* from those quoted, we ha%e k*t 
ttji^i ulihe fa<t thai thr pomary purpose of thcC'ootiifulion 
i« *i mi* c perfr* < tintoo " Ail eIV£iKTM«R after, and tuwtusr 
dinalc fo thai toft> purr*** " 



The fkm. Bmttmv#r Ctmnda, EnkScnt ConMnitaioncr 
o< rVeru? Rk*i and V*ce C Atifman ol the Congrei^oaal Haa- 
pirtk Caocua, apeaaing ^gaifwt the Amendment 

*Thel1n4led5cair*!»comrHjaedof (Ufcrent cnHure^ %*h*ch 
have aikm-rd i*« to rfl"r4.iivrly cap*nd oik kumviik ^hoei 
toojk Ow ceyoomk: and poiitkrai ric» wiUi foreign couturitri 
r»vebeet»>CMTtgthe«r^ihaoiuiiot^ 
OibuikKW baaed oa &rK hand knowledge anC undcrKiioo*ng 
af&jre^culiueniaDm^ranarwvcho 

"1 am a snorts believer is Statehood for ft#crto Itico itn- 
vMon In tt« not * -o dJMMN ftttart ^at Puerto RJcowlUbe 
ctwwe the ^ ] ac State, and in doing ao it wiH coricr; the culture 
ofow Nation There iruuk! be no coiwpclifcng reaaon fcjf Con 
great to impose Engjbh on Puerto Wcet, being a» we are an 
UNand US the Camftean and not part of the U5 eocriguout 
terriiory .. 71 ic ■djrtasioci of Puerto Kfco Into the Ijnkm as 
aHUpatUc tUte woukl »er>d a ciear message to the countries 
of this region that the t^Mcd Seaaea doe* not look down on 
ttiapanica, but rather welcome* them cm an equal footing' 

Anto&fo Torrms, executive director. League of Waited 
Latin American CUtacna. 

"This u a r>#ckJurKt«5 Ktempc to further ostrariae Hi* 
panic* and oiJkt language mihoeitksSt^fiiaypset^p^ing 
in society In the same way thai Jus, Crow laws ostracised 
black* It Li ihla teparatiat movestent by ihev Aroericana that 
must be stopped.* 



Ifr copies oft* Hayakawa'SandMs Bi3sa>*' wnrten scare 
rncni*. pime send I202tocoverposugeand printing costs 
to USSNGUSH. 1424 16th Street, N w\. Suite 714. 
WaaMrujton, DC 20036 



OpportuniHmM For 
Constructive Action 

■ Send a Setter to Senator Orrin 0 Hatch ( R UT ). chairrnan. 
SatvorrHnitee on the CoearJtutiori, thanJun^ him <or holding 
hearings on the English Language Arocndmcnt 

•Send s letter to fUspreserrtaSW William F Goodiing (ft 
PA X thankang turn for hi* spirited opposition to the Bilingual 
Education Act reauthorization that would allow fust 4% of 
current appr* jprtattorts to go for English WKoersion and other 
intensive Erc&Hah instruction programt 

•Write a ktter of thanks to OeprcsentaUve jim Wright (D- 
TX ), thanking him for introducing an amendrnent to the 
Simpson MxttoI: ImmlgfMtion Reform Act that will require 
aliens to kam English as s coodiOon for fcgahaatioa 

•Write letters to Senators Strom Thurmond (K SC> and 
Alan Simpson (S Wy), who will participate in the Senate/ 
House crxsjerence on the new imm^frs«onre»btTnbuJ ( saking 
ihcm to keep the Sraatc* £jb*c of Coogres* Resolution de 
c taring English the ofRciai UnguafT of the United States 

-Write letters to representative; *eter Rodino(f>N3 ) and 
Romano Hazxois (i -KY), who witf > ruripate in the Senate/ 
Mouse corsfex enre the new Immigration reform bCU asking 
them to keep the nxjutrerocnt tka appiicant* for amnesty 
{cam English, American history and government 

Address Letters To 

The Hon . . Senator ■ 

US Houseof RepresertUtive* United Suies Senate 

Washington. DC 20SI5 Washin^txi, DC 2OS10 
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Grand Jury HscommsndaHons 
On Bilingual Education 

The Education CoMHMcirrof *e Sin Diego Grand jury re* 
crntly reviewed ihc counrya Nucn>*i education pro«r»M 
andtv* mmci} fT^**mcr*l*Jx*m Under CmMqct** Uw, ihr 
Gnu* Jury hM broad VwAawf" haw, r'laas wish regani so 
c<ak , ; aj pv eTt wn cn O al rycratlrrns 

ThAinthr arcondUK ft me Grand jury baa rvaiaineC 
Nbnjuai achooun* The *KftU%» tM Oeir ruport 

hrtdfn A«i{(mro*H^pc»j|Ai«3«octrry ^ptdtcsSy, H refect 
ihr "mealing pot" concept which hit been the baits of ok 
«*mtry'« wjccesa ovrf the pas* 200 ycact ' 

Z -BOtmnal edmKfcw i ttna and dcisyi Ac l»np»gatentt> 
tkjR erf Ac basic curricutunt In thai it reduces the lint and 
Rinds available far more traditional wifetects ( math, scvencc* 
rlc >- 

ripm*jvr Miiin* %cmc m Mocrtc^n FW*c tunda are cs 
perK*rxlfopromt*eartf eYK^*H^e 
to tum dclaya the s as Ja*4 aoo a of y ou n g ■ryrlmo taw the 
American muoKftiQ " 

4 ^Overall. biUrajuai education duo a disservice to the am 
dent and bcncftti oWv certain aUoariry and poiitsol in 



The Grand Jury recommended flue 

1 'IV r x *mf> >*^rft>icader« of Schools "cci kjpaiaion 
rtt minting hutoguat cutaatfess retjufrenac&sa at the federal. 
kmc, and total level*' 

2 That (he Covney hoarj of Supcmaoc* support a eoo- 
uttutiuoai amcmhncnt to establish Engtah a* dar official fanv 
suagr of the t fuicti Vtafcs." 

s That the tinunry Board of Sup c r v ayj c a and the *ca>strar 
of Voter* *cet testation to repeal laws which THfTiftff 
muh* Un&t*i Nk«, voting mamteta, etc " 

The toil report is avsiUbir km the County ofSanfccjo 
Cir*nd Jury. 220 Wwj Broadway, Rouen 7003. San Dfey, 
Lalafcirnia VHQl 

Mayor Dunn of Elizabeth, NJl, 
Wins Reflection 

i*« year at thte nme the Mayor of Elizabeth. N j„ made 
headline* »£ ro«* the country when he issued orders to ttty 
Kail cropkryera fo speak EngStah oo the Job, except when a* 
•minis valors in nerd of translators. Mayor Thouias Duno 
waa denounced hy tewcral Hispanic organixa^ooa, threatened 
with impeathmciM qe recall, and warned of certain defcaf at 
ctcrtao time 

Ear Iter ihi* year, a check wHh Ofy Haft revealed tiw the 
Mayor'i order* aU4 Hood, and TfiBT nn rnmnlafrH tit rhrwrfl 
from c»y empioyre*. On primary day, the ' etcran VUyor 
handih/ wunonce again, deVrttlnf lUhel Fa y trto of c Hia- 
panic American Poetical Aaaociatioa, 70% to JO% 

F»Hr Hr Buckingham Vm* 
Town Of Buckingham 

A twirl of comro* cny aw munda die tajpi in front oiCMy 
Hill to H4K'kjni$hj',Tv Province of (jvtebec In it* jeaJ to make 
yiiehct a completely t*niJiri)fual Hmh Province, the Corn 
mtwon kx the Protect ton o# the French Laafuajc Ukctcf 



the worda Town oT removed Alao inaimiMlMr fe a faded 
clpt at tfte town duaap, in French and in Eaf^aih, which dc 
darea "Vs llrearaaa ASowed," The arven town eotoac&acfi-~ 
Ive ofwho« are French apeaking— voted to i^KiretlieCoa*- 
aiaatofia rlr aa a a nff and leave the ajfna atone 

M onigummry County 
Pmr+nS Survey 

knjuajeprofraai of£aa^ah for SpcaUra of Other Ungua#ea 
In faur Moaaajoawajr CoSary (W)a^idkooa\re««ihov«r 
wheteriag preJeremce for toanwrve Bn^iah mcmctlon A 
•»ry in the fa%te Ttmet of May 22 reports; "Aaked 
how ihey prcJcfred the WrairMttk^ -in ihr nathe tangmajc, 
aphi between the ftrttve bn^^r and Efljthah, orinto^ah— 
99 percent the pa>«nci aaid they pecferred Eo^Mv aaid 
Satan Geoat, proyect direcfor for the apeciaJ three year prog 
raas invorrina; about 350 Spanhh and VWrnaainkr-apcakinj 
atadenc - Thai vtrtnal usae^niry of acaCaMielavlc4foapcc» 
Nation dial the parents nsy moi hive undcracood the quca- 
tJona, but accord*^ to Stephen ¥ Fr»nkxi,uf th' ichooipyi 
tem^ Department of Kducadonai AccoontahiUcy. the evf 
dencV here ■ that wvdent* Ukcaatetvea favor Eu^iahiiwrw. 
Ooo And parent* Ooo^ want Ihcir kida tcfrejt^d \nio tiMci 
where they apeak only their natfe; lanjuafe" 

^RCJ^a^a^^? dat#^B^y ^E^^K^^^tit^^ff^a^aV^^^^^aVal 

At sraduaiion taaae that year, w aajaia hear of the ouOOndV 
ta^aoadeaaac^adaierewerwoffflanyyou^ 
caaae here a few years a*V, without taowkd$e of'Et^Uah, 
and had to lew* one kafuaac in addadon to maldp|tap 
coyraca taaated durioa; years of ioterrupted achooUaf. 

We congratulate Dvy Khac La% vale4*csaeiafi at 
WaahsoponOce rtigh acftoot in Afttoftoax Vlrjtoia. When 
Diry Atm arrived in our country ats yeans** he vrwpisced 
an aprtial ro§Hah rfaaara, vrhere he tramnl the, tonejina;t|n 
kwthMtwycarf;hewMae)tew 
rr^>lycirfeticuktn>.Dirywoca» 
he wifl study cn^neerin^ * 

We are a/ateaui to Ouy . and so so a*toy others who recently 
joined our society, for rernindiQft us by their exatapie (has 
there ia no naaf>c suhai^trr foe hard work, d4sapiloeaadj*T. 
feverance These youoa; sefcof if* are truly an loap4nuion to 
afi of ua, 

A Wntionmt Hispanic University ? 

A ba» ^ponaorcd by Xepreavntatrvea Edward Koybat (t> 
CAXSaia»anoo(C^Xi^WidteyLeiai>dCD'TXX 
eaubUsh a fcderstty endowed National Kaspaoic Uoitrraify 
in Oakland, CA. Authorised Amdaia; icojucvcedkiihea^slav 
tkm gradually ancreaaes from an initial f 2 mliikxi to fiaeai 
year 19*4, to $4 s40*on in \$m± 

The National Hispanic Univerasty ia alread>- hnrvfly atah- 
aided dvoufh federal aranox This new tefstiattog would 
award the authorised sums routaocly , as part of our national 
obligation. The rtaasJc modei of such a frdcraUy endowed 
tottftution for h^her education at Howard EWv<r*iry, in 
Waihbi#on, D C wtalch was fouivdedaalertheOvilWarto 
hdp train s cadre of rduclrd biacfc cKliena, Howard li rxjw 
« Urfe educa tonal center wiris graduate schooU in medkine, 
denuatry. law, social work, education, etc. Its taatnirUanai 
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budget it 12 I * n4UkM. afcuui half uf ft prwUlaal by the IwJmi 

gmc rafflc fli 

VSJXGLTSfi has convrycd fca cppoaKkm K> the endow 
met* of a National Juapaaic University m letters to key legit* 
Uiun. t c bcttcre dft l{ i tatt is US husory tu eatabuah 
i/rn— ffr isahrtrftaai f — «« mchc- 

be presided eioaua^hsjhcr education atroaurc.* 



English A Rtquirsm+nS 

For Anmssty In 

2V#i* Immigration tmw 

By a rote of HI to 170, Ac House accepted an amendment 
•o the Suncuon Hsiao* ksammr auon rcfcrsi bui that make* 
ihr U^fcmion of aucru rcsfctag Jim iilcgaWy coodrtioftal 

u»e Jim Wright C D-TX ), At widMM requires t -mintaaai 
undemanding of ordinary Engjiah and i taowiedgeauduav 
deiicanding of the Hfcaory tad ap r et i msea s of Ac Umcd 
States* ce mrolkmcm m t of atudy to acfakvc under 
n>TK^ai of Engliah aod t knowledge snd unrirn 
Of the Ktatory and amcr«*»ejw of OK Ufttctf SttKS" 

ThcSCTUUevcrstonofihrSiinpa^J*^^ 
tier tMi year. cQQtaftm a Scnar of Congress resefauiandccJar* 
tog Engikh the official language of oV United State* Substan- 
tial ddfcrcficn between the two version* arc awaitfcigrecoP' 

ute" bsrfJfcaag could chaainau the references to English. 

trs,EXGLISJiBo*rdoJ Advisors 
In Formation 

Snmi diarins*>iahcd Americans h**c Joinrd thc^lBV- 
£&Off Board of Advfcon, which if no* m formation They 
tnetude Wafeer Awnrnbcrg. the farmer A roft aata d ot to die 
Court ofSt James and publisher of TVGusstr. OsicnccSaro- 
hart, tht wrU-known l«teof7»pherJacvae«tar»ua i thee«* 
„«* critic and philosopher, Saul BcSow. If* Nfcbd Prtawta- 
mngnoTeliat.Dr BruiKiBcttlc*Kinvthereriow«erfpe^ 
•in and educator, V* Orotbn Cooky, who umpiamrdlhePnt 
irti&cW he^Afiatafr Cooke, noted writer and SJurnsUst; 
tifr&aftt S«a* Scrwreoc joarph Co«xx»rt. Norman Couafna, 
nocedwriter and editor, AmjperB Diicc,d*KMa>*4*hcd former 
^fSomiJ. Dr AMa Eurich, Ihresident ofd>e Academy for Edu> 
' rational Development, Dr Paui F*xy. Nobci iaurcste ki 
cbcn«atry, George (Wider, wefl lawn writer and economist, 
Or S*^Hoofc,proleia«ofphilo^ 
tort Lecturer, Dr France hkxTt,pf«*<<Sr^trfl»rr!t\»cf-d^ 
ventty of Rhode laland, Norman |N3dr«xetz, writer and editor 
of Commmi*n>. and Karl Shapiro, fu&aer prtoc winainf ^ 
poet 



Sidney Nook On 

"Fmitb In LibemI Democracy" 

Bceauac o*»r democrat^ 1 rfnem oi fcrreroance reUe* to 
much on a common Unfu«ft — to argue, to purauadc, to 
work dim an acceptable compronlae— we find thear word* 
by the rm*ne«< phOoaopher Sidney Hook of apeciai rekrvance 
Dr Hook » » intcrvlrwcdhyf/iA ? rt«&»'orirf 
IS. i964> 



Dr. Hook ootcd that e^uaUry of opportjiiiKy haa hce» 
widely exteoded, yet at the a*aae time there has here *» 
*roa*ooofihe*a^ofth*deia¥XTaticw«¥e<lifc .Thelact 
dMC there ia ie aa r eapect axdOToeritkiradjtkiQaMtpotcB- 
y^dH^. tathKd&rcf^kKMthcpottih^of 
■ife datordvr The great danger of s akaoocracy hat tlwtya 
bcaat the poaaftatty that Hauy lead to anarchy. Maay critics 

aoatc of these crttod*oua^ido»>crscy was hecoaaiagu^ 

apvtniaole.thrywouid aupport a «roaiga»»a.acK»e«KWho 

proaaiaedlawaa^ordtf.e^^thKlai^oM 

Aranode ^T^^a«d^^*h-a«^e^a^r.cor*onK^l 

mm • diotee betwee. amrchy aad deapockam. they wo*Ud 

rt»oaedeapota«hec»u*rafiyrd^iailKr^ 

deapea^Thatli^ea^aV>iwiiwhkhwc«y|pifiheo^ai^ 

of our demoeratte proceat u ha^er eroded" 

Prokasor Hook at a amber of das 1/ JJWCafiW loifd 
of AdMaan. 



t>«>atlapuhfealir4b^atafifh*^ 
hy Cards fcksks, exceuarc director, 

Hcipuaa%%4d d 4iyaa catrs ai> drtrh a y ia^ 

Om airaabcrthip at grow**! very rapkfly, aad we are in 
chcprocruofcOTo4fcSaiii*auribtsTt^ 
duptacate asaaanga, hut we would rather atad you t duplicate 
thao rlak aaifting you 

Wca»ehcipu»kc*powrccorQ*inajCi^ 
ctSve <kipiic»«c fOAiUn^ have rrwvciJ ex tfuna^sSJ )W nmtc, 
let us know at toon at possible To help us maintain your 
recorda accurately and stvc on mailing costs, please tochrfe 
your Ubd(«u*ea*tf)*>urecriY<: more than oocVcnocal 
mslHrar) with your corrections, when you wrtu to us 

%naCQtX€CtkM$UtVS£NCUSH. 142s 1 6th Street, 
Suite 71*, Washington, D C 20056. 
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* m Support Ymnr^fforis Tm 
1 HMmtmin n*Bt*fimg Of A . 

| Of amsJresdysnwfljber ofl/JJWCfiSW. Here H my | 
1 addtekxtaS concributkm of — * 



Dl would like to Join your efforta by becoming a 
member of US£WGtSSfi Here ia my men^enhip con- 
f tributktt: 

□Sustaining mensber ($100) 
□ Supporting member {I SO) 
QMemhcr (t 20) 
OOdw_ 



I 



I 



Name: 



Address. 



City- 



State. „ „ ^ 

Boa Uigl, Washington. DC 20044 g 

I 
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E PLURIBUS DUO? 



This if a tontertahve age miM 
fouf yrars <* the r<ght-.*ing 
President m half i ten tury i« net though 
foe jn eiectc*af t f hit thirsts for another 
term of Mr Reagan The nation ■ 
feeding liberal jounul of oftmon. TV 
,NV* f?ff»^'«E, h«t gone to applauding the 
A merman "rescue mjinai ' m Grenada. 
end pooh-poohing the nuclear freeae 
movement At if thtt weren't enough, 
th* ttudent government it Washington 
and f .re University hat been leadutg a 
crusade, not to get (no US out of b 
Salvador, or «o p*i« the ERA, but to 
demand necktie* m the riattroom At 
Harvard. Che r ing cry mcm "5*ve the 
«*Y * 

A nd «o. it would *e*m. the current 
mot* «g*m« buinfUAutm follow* the 
general trfnd 10 th» right C inform*, 
the ttate wKich gave ut the ProooMttoat 
I J ra« ffvcWt, it once again m the 
fotrfront of the now, teemtngly 
conservative nde L**t November, tft 
Sin Francisco, tht ttatet cultural 
centtr voters C ^e f w h e i m i ngl y 
approved j no* binding referendum 
opposmg the cityi tr»kngu*f vottetg 
ballot California's S I HiyiMwi. 4 
temsnrtcitt «rtd farmer Senator cMtm 
hit campaign ijunft biLngmlum on 4 
Comft tut tonal Amri^nwfll to make 
English tht afftcteJ language Although 
H#y*kjwi f bill it presently mired in 
committee, the monolingual movement 
wfiU continue to march m the ttate*, 
According to Gerde 81k tie*. Evecutiv* 
Director of US Engltth— and an 
imm.grant who learnti Englith at age 
U and 'know* it cm be done ." US 
Englith tt currently jruthwng fof 4 
ttattwtde vote against the multilingual 
ballot »n loot gu«*tf California, "the 
number one trend setting *tate" Dade 
County, florid* hat tir«t4y adopted i 
local version of Hayakawa't tde* no 
public mo,-*v can be appropriated for 
tht u*e of Spamth within city Ktrutt At 
tht fvdtrai Irvri PretioVns Rtagatt't 
5*cmjry Education, Ttrre* H SeU. 
hat regaled the Carter Admw<ttra>- 
tion't guvd*[tnft ffquinng btfinguaf 
«dMC«tion. taEliRg she rrguiationt 

hanh. mtletibtt. bwrdentom*, 
unworkable md incredibly cottty " 

All thit might tutt another ngn 
of incrvatmg mtoivtanc* toward 
mtnontiet. m*t another defeat for 
iiberahi Yrr the call tot nnonoiingu ali tei 

PACE M S 



may be tat trnophefetc and racut than it 
appear* Th«t debate <t not gt»en to art 
ea«y hberai/contenrativo tpkt {t rutef 
important and difficult queittont 
reaching far beyond the tttoe of 
language to what degree do wt valuo 
divert it y ? To what degree do we require 
toy airy? Should we encourage "cultural 
plvraljtm," or attimtlafton into a 
"meiting poT* Should we encourage 
peopte to act at individual*, or a* 
members of ethnic group*? For i'.befal*. 
btltftguekitfi force* e veimg dVotfon 
thouW toctety encourage mmonhet to 
preserve their ethn« heritage even at 
the ntk of accentuat^g the difference* 
between group*, and dathtaf the dream 
for a brotherhood of man? 

Though difficult, the bilingual 
quetttoft «utt bf 'mtfledfatety 
addretee*^ In IftO, the Centut Bureau 
put the number of perwnt m the United 
State* over the age of four who do not 
regularly tpeak Engjith at home at li 
miiifow, the total number of non- 
Engbtn-tptakmgpertont witl W nearly 
S9S mtUMW by the year 2000 The 
Htiparitc population, which make* up 
75H of the ttudentt in bihnguai 
education, hat grown to 20 miiUon. 
giving the United State* the fourth 
Urgett Spantth-tpeakung pooulation in 
the world in fact. Mitoaruc* now 
account for M*e of the pupil* m New 
York Cry and Denver, and 50** of the 
Lot Angeta tcKool population With a 
population growth rate #u time* the 
nation*] average, hUt panic* thouW toon 
overtake biackt a* the nattofi"* Urgett 
minority group, by <**o\ thrtr 
population may reach 40 miU*on 

The moveanent toward* biUngual- 
i*m— m the cUtaroom and the voting 
booth— gamed momentum at the 
Kitpante population growth rate 
etptaded in the 1*?0* The federal 
commitment to bWingual education 
multiplied from $7 5 million m 10*4 to 
$S3# miikm today in 1974. the 
movemenf gained judicial tencnon a* 
the Supreme Court called fo&Khooia to 
"take affirmative itep* to rectify the 
language itfKiency" of Itngutttic 
fflmoMiet to eniure equal educahonai 
opportunity Later, HEW guideline* 
requited m "maintenance" Wingualtim. 
•vhrre ttudenr* retain their native 
language, and m toewcaae*. neglect the 
transition to Enghth The muihhnguaJ 
PRING 1984 
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ballot, uteei in arcei with large 
population t of Unguaatk mtnontie* uke 
Mew York. Honda, and much of the 
Southwest, wet born with a 
CongreittoruJ amendment to the 
Voting Right* Act in i«7S Hayakawa't 
ConatitutionaJ Amendment atmt both 
to restore the tranutionai emphatii of 
tpecuii language inttructwn and to 
eliminate the multilingual baUot 

Hitpamce are fighting Hayakawa't 
iftitietive, arguing that ali-Engltth 
ballott effectively preclude many 
Imguattrc mtnontie* from etemtiftg 
thetr right to vote According to a 
turvey by the K4emcan-Amf ncan Legal 
Defenw and Education Fund, one-third 
of Chicane voter* would not have 
reentered to vote but for bilingual 
bailor* Sroedly tpeakmg. Httpanic* tee 
diversity at the ideal difference* at 
desirable. Monolinguaktm it taid to 
deny she rujht of mmonrte* to be 
different; to force conformity in a 
naturally diverse society it said to be 
undemocratic. Argues lutttce Cruz 
Revenoso of the CaidWna Supreme 
Court. "We should no more demand 
English-language tktfo for citizen thip 
than wt thould demand uniformity of 
religion ' 

MultJmguahim need not tear a 
society apart Oennit Hernandei. 
attorney for the Mestcan Amencan 
Legal Defense and Education Fund 
point* to we {{' functioning multilingual 
societies m Europe, like Switicdlnd, 
which ha 1 four nationai language* 
HARVARD POLITIC Ai REVIEW 
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Orpunenra of kimgwilism and the 
bilmfuai ballot «n pa r t«c*kr f mphasiie 
the ^^iikmii or citnenship as well as 
the right* Knowledge of English ""nt 
much to i*k. Gerdi Btkale* *4yt. "ii * 

pfXe of fuii poktKil pjfttftfMtftO* "f»*t 

immigrants have gf*dly. if P*nfuiiy. 
leirned the languigf without iny 
fpeoai help, she potnr* out. it i* 
rtd«culowt lor immigrant group* cu»ung 
to i new country to expert genera* 
pvbJ* funds to bt spent ssi special 
voting ballot* and teacher* Mo specie! 
ballots eost for the estimated 23 nvu'ion 
diiterites »n the country, rnfx* pennt 
out Moreover. iikale* suestKJni 
whether a real d*m*nd en*t* for 
b%linguil ballet*. po«if.ni out «h*t "only 
J OCO Spanish ballots were used m the 
entire city of San Francisco" 4» * recent 

ft\itnguah»r* m general wtU diwde the 
nation in the ntir future if nd nipped in 
i he bud Hayakawa say! 10 of ZOyear* 
from no**/ He warns there wiB be i 
miicr ,ty of individual* with Spanish 
tMtkgroursi in kmw Southwestern 
•tate* The call* for tectefsion from 
Canada in FrirKophone Quebec, the 
divtiion m Be'gi um between the French * 
tp»ikmg Willooni «nd the Flcmish- 
tpeikmg population, ind the language 
not* in So-eto South Africa— jU are 
*a»d T3 beir out Kint » reilu ation that 
•long M,ith religion, language it the 
ulikmjt* divider of people 



ftuUfl nts into five lepsrate high school t 
bited on ethnic bit kg round The 
Hupan* call fur bitingualitm >i let* 
mtdent tn it* sepiritism nonetheleii, 
fahnguiLim may entrench * permanent 
fK^ooK^HHM Unlike affirmative 
action. *hi«h uie* recti! group* »% « 
temporary mtan* of bringing 
individual! into tht mainstream, 
btlingvalttm a*m* it maintaining ethnic 
group identity, never getting beyond 
r ec c -con sctout ne ll 

Mmsr it iff respond thf t f thmC 
teparatitm i» forced on them by thf 
white majority If i Hack or Htsoamc 
student itti anfv with other blacks »r 
Hupanics in the coiteg* dining hill, he 
iruy do vo for * very tatiotui r«iton. the 
"feietk tibk' miy be the one where he 
wit! be beit received ind moil 
tupporred Ethmc identtficition 
"become* i rittorviJ tnterett/' Nithen 
Cliitr «rgue«, »f one »• itkely to receive 
•upport whin turning to one'* ethnic 
group "The niturii connection it i 
connection you can iount on " 

In fict. miny Hitpintc* tee the 
Current move ig*i**f btUnguih*m i* 
mtolf fint— f'Hed with the Archie 
Bunker mentiltty "Any poy*en who 
sin \ ipeik poyfect f nglith ought to be 
de exported the helJ out of here " 
Denmt Kernindei Ubeli US Englith "i 
rtciit bited orgin*4it»on " The people 
behind the group Hernindex chirgei. 
ire the «*me people who bick 



A Uberal can be against biiingualisnv 



HemMndtt *iy« btlmgut^i*m it not 
tepiritjtl ind ' need not treite 
divifion* But Hirvird tociolof nt 
Nithin t,li*er d«*igree* CU/er 
»u»pec»* that the underlying prrttur* 
for btJinguJiim m Amenci it pditKil, 
"it hi* 4 touch of Oittoniliim/' whicr* i* 
intigonittK to the United Stitet " In 
Uc« iny LiU for ethnti identihcition 
miy hive 4n element d tepiTitifm end 
hMtiUty At Hirvird • Diniel Belj 
noie». Kjciij groupe need «ome other 
group to hete In ; t* extreme form, 
ethmcitv me#n* MikoJm X. who for 
»ome time defined the white rrun it the 
devil, or the Berkeley public vchool 
ftyfttem whxh. f«f i while *egregit*d 
SPRING 



mfrKl*un* «n mmigritNW >n hopes of 
i nh.tr. Wue -ey**d <nd biond society " 
The whole melti.-g pot »dei ti 
denounced it i thinly veiled ittemp' to 
force AngiO'Amencin culture on 
vinowt ethnic group*— premited, wm» 
«ay, on a certain, if unarttfuUtrd. racist 
beiief that Angficiiition" it * tt ep up on 
the ladder of Civilization 

Other! wonder The melting pot n 
laid to meld together diverte culture! — 
taking the be«t from each— and 
producing 4 new non-raciii. tdea-bated 
Culture lupenor to iny one of »f* part* 
AttimtlitKJn it not tuppowd to main 
thit cthnK tuttomt ind >dei! drown m 
the melting pot. Richird Rodnguea, in 



outtpoken Httpintc crittc of 
bilinguali»m. write* that a*«milition'*i» 
reitprocil Ai the immjgrint it 
chinged the im m«gr *ct it tureiy 
i hinge* the culture he enter* "Culture 
doet not turvive by endefymy ifone. 
culture* ein grow ind flournh when 
mdivduai* ire perruaded that 10 keep 
certain eiement* of * culture efivc it 
worthwhile Now. i* ne*er before, 
ethnicity can be divorced from ethic*, 
"protective" rKe-contc»ou*rwi* may be 
unnecessary, ind the melting pot hi* i 
chance to cook The longtime liberal 
Democratic dream erf building what * 
now oiled i Rimbow Coalition"' of 
disadvantaged citucrtt. which ritet 
above racial and ethnic d»f farencet, may 
be finally within reach 

Yet tome fear thit our niteon it 
becoming increatingly segregated 
Htfpanict, who or.c wanted ^eopie 
treated it individuals, now value efi.. c 
group pnde above ill rite, race wa* to be 
irrelevant, now race >t Crucial. Slack »» 
beautif ut a* i* Spanish, segregation wi* 
bad. now it is necessary for group 
survival The new race -con tciouine!*. 
whtW certainly test 00 * tout thin the osd 
white racism, still identifies people for 
whit they ite rather thin what they do 
or believe— a most menacing notion, it's 
whit the founding father* rebelled 
igiintt when they eschewed 
emtocrecy. what iboittiOnstta fought 
igiintt when they «aw human tlivery, 
and what Hitler thrived on when he 
embarked un the f mil Solution 

Furthermore, «n the United Stites, 
Cerdi Bikilet «eys, the c omrnon Englnh 
ianguige is'perhipt the only thing that 
hold! us together " In the US. Pikales 
proudly note*, "we don't tike to the 
streets." but settle depute* with 
word*— thus "it is essential to have a 
common language " 

Thr movement agiinst the 
multilingual ballot, then, n not simply 
another bigoted attempt to block 
minority participation, like the literacy 
te«t or poll ta* For policymakers aren't 
"neutral" when they provide bilingual 
ballots or bilingual inifructtcm m 
schools both encou rige ethnic 
identification ind discourage 
iitimiiition In debating the blmguil 
question, we must uectde. once ind for 
ill. whether we consider racial ind 
ethnic identification valuable, to be 
encoui aged, or truly irrrirnnf 

— Rnksrd KskUnktrf 
PACE IS 
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THURSDAY. AUGUST 18. 1983 



GERDA BIKALES 



Temporary 5 bilingual 
education lives on 



Back in che late '60* , when Congress 
and much of the American public 
were willing to try any panacea to 
cure our social ills, the govern- 
ment appropriated a modest sum — $7 5 
million — for bilingual education It was to 
be a small, experimental program limited 
to disadvantaged children from Spanish- 
speaking homes 

Those who harbored misgivings about 
the wisdom of teaching non-English- 
speaking public school children in their 
home language were reassured by the 
clearly temporary nature of the program 

Logic argued that if the experiments did 
not live up to expectations, they would be 
discontinued — a well. {mentioned bit of 
social engineering that didn't work. On the 
other hand, if bilingual education deliv- 
ered all that was promised, the Program 
would be temporary by definition The chil- 
dren would learn English, gain self- 
confidence, and before long move to 
regular classrooms The states, tradition- 
ally in charge of education, would take the 
program over from the federal govern- 
ment 

Fifteen years ago. bilingual education 
was discussed as a special educational 
benefit for American children. It was 
explained that the target population was 
Mexican -American children whose fam- 
ilies still spoke Spanish after generations 
of social isolation in the Southwest Obvi- 
ously, such a program would self-destruct 
m 12 to 15 years, as the accumulated back- 
log of ncn English-speaking American 
children dissolves. 

We should have known that nothing ever 
becomes more quickly entrenched than a 
"Temporary" Washington program. Far 
from shrinking with time, the program 
expanded rapidly and became a dynamic 
jobs creation scheme A whole bilingual 
industry arose — bilingual education 
teachers, bilingual principals, aides, 
supervisors, researchers, textbook writers 
and publishers, social workers and coun- 
selors And lawyers, of course, legal spe- 
cialists to develop a body of language 

Gtrda Bikaies is president of US Eng- 
lish, an organization that defends English 
as the sale ufficial language of the Vmtea* 
States 



"rights" never envisioned at the time of 
enactment 

lb justify the growth momentum, more 
students had to be found That was easily 
lone by changing the program's exit crite- 
ria, lb leave the bilingual program, it was 
no longer enough that the youngster hud 
learned to understand and speak English, 
now he had to be "proficient" in writing as 
well! The task of becoming "proficient" 
was hardly facilitated by teachers who 
were not proficient in English themselves 

After a few years, other minority 
language children became eligible for this 
benefit, and a "bicultura!" component was 
added to the instruction Bicultural and 
multicultural teaching specialists made 
the*r entree. 

But is was immigration that was soon to 
stoke the fires of the bilingual industry 
Initially sold as a program for disadvan- 
taged Americans, immigrants had hardly 
been mentioned m the discussions This 
* was m part clever political strategy, hut in 
truth the immigration flow was then still 
Quite manageable. Soon after passage of 
the Bilingual Education Act, immigration 
rates exploded, and give no sign of falling 
off in the foreseeable future. This assured 
an endless stream of new students on 
whose behalf the bilingual education advo- 
cates could plead and receive ever-greater 
federal largess. 

But the important question is whether 
this method has proven more effective than 
others in leading pupils to academic 
achievement and successful acculturation 

Regrettably, after spending a bilhon dol- 
lars in federal money and nearly as much 
in state funds, we know absolutely nothing 
about the quality of the students' accul- 
turation and we have no convincing data to 
make the case for bilingual teaching Few 
large-scale studies have been carried out. 
and those that were did not report favor- 
ably 

But this we know: Bilingual education 
has resegregated the schools along lan 
guage lines, and isolated immigrant 
youngsters from their American peers: it 
has eroded teaching standards through 
"emergency" certification of unqualified 
teachers, it has entrenched the federal role 
m running local schools, and it has politi 
cized >ur schools as no issue ever has 
before 
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[Fran The Christian Science Manitor. Sept. 12, 1984] 



The Swiss, the US, 
and language unity 



I am frequently asked about Switzerland. Is it not true 
that this small nation in the heart of Europe has three 
'•official" languages and (Hie **nationaT one? And is 
it not also true that the country is prosperous and peace- 
ful? So who says that multilingual societies get torn apart 
by language differences? And why can't the pluralistic 
United States be more like Switzerland? 

I have been asked these questions by ail sorts of peo- 
ple. But I remember particularly the pained tone in 
which they were asked recently by a successful Cuban- 
American politician in south Florida, He was telling me 
about his heartfelt gratitude to the US — he was a refu- 
gee from Castro's Cuba, hesitant in English, a wealthy 
businessman, and now an honored elected official in his 
community. Only in America could an immigrant have 
such opportunities! 

Yet there was something about Americans he could 
not understand. Why are they so stubborn, so antagonis- 
tic to the logical notion erf a bilingual south Florida? 
There are so many Cubans and South Americans here. 
Would it not make more sense to stop resenting the ad- 
vances of Spanish, to make peace with the new bilingual 
character of the area, and to use it positively to attract 
Latin American tourists and investors? Why, he won- 
dered, can't we be lite Switzerland and prosper together 
in whatever language is comfortable for each of us? 

It came as a surprise to him, as it does to so many oth- 
ers, that the average Swiss is not fluent in three or four 
languages, and does not lead a multilingual existence. 
Street signs in Geneva are in French, period, Voting bal- 
lots in Zurich are in German, period. The Tkino native 
who moves to Basel does rust expect his children to be 
educated in Italian — they'll be taught in German, like 
evervone else in the canton. 

True, all students are taught one of the country's other 
languages beginning in the early grades, and most will 
certainly learn enough of it in school for simple communi- 
cation. Well-to-do parents, however don't take chances; 
since command (jf another official language enhances | 
, opportunities, manyya? ibe price to send their offspring 
to private boarding se£a£ another canton, to ensure 
the youngsters proficiency in the orher language. 
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Switzerland occupie* land about the size of Massachu* 
setts and Connecticut, which is shared by 6 million peo- 
ple. The population is white and Christian, and the coun- 
try is not open to immigration. Schools teach a common 
history that pays homage to a pantheon of shared na- 
tional heroes. Language differences are played down , and 
commonalities stressed. 

National values are transmitted not only through the 
schools, but also through a citizen Army in which ail 
able-bodied Swiss men are expected to serve in their 
youth, and into which they are recalied periodically until 
age 50. Every Swiss family is known to the cantonal au- 
thorities, which maintain records on every member. 
There is no confusion about who is f and who is not, a 
bona fide member of Swiss society. 

The US, of course, is a nation of nearly 240 million in- 
hauiuuiu*, seuJeu by people of every ancestry every race, 
every religion, culture, and language. We move about 
freeix ami no local registry keeps tabs on us. There is no 
telling who is an American and who is not Vfe reject in- 
voluntary military duty — let aim- 3 a lifetime as citizen - 
soldiers* Conformity is denigrated, and "doing ones own 
thing" is recognized as a legitimate pursuit. 

By custom, we have but one "official" language, and 
those who try to push rival ones upon us are finding that 
we care deeply about preserving our unity of language. 
Fbr we know that the strong tie of a language shared by 
all citizens allows us to loosen those other ties tradition- 
ally associated with nationhood. And from this freedom 
spring the interactions of a multitude of diverse elements 
that make us the most dynamic, the most exciting, the 
most vibrant society in the world today. 

And that is something few would ever say about 
multilingual Switzerland. 

Gerda Bik&tes is executive director of US Eng- 
lish, a Washington-based nttkm&l public* interest or- 
g a tttc a t fe to. 

Senator Hatch. Well, thank you so much. 

Mr. Torres, it takes me about 6 minutes to get there, and I am 
already due. 

Let me ask you this. Your testimony is extremely important to 
this committee. I could recess, but I would like to complete the 
hearing so that you would have this opportunity to testify. 

Now, if you do not mind, I would like to start your testimony and 
then have counsel finish it, if I have to leave. But I will put both of 
your complete statements into the record at this point, as though 
fully delivered. I would like you to summarize, if you could. 

Now, if you feel that you would like me to recess until we can 
take the complete statement that you want to give, I would be 
happy to do that, also. 
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STATEMENT OF ARNOLD!) S. TORRES 

Mr. Torres. I never read a full statement, but I would aopreciate 
it if you would allow and grant permission to counsel to ask ques- 
tions the same nature that you have asked of other speakers, in 
order to give us the opportunity to respond. 

Senator Hatch. We will definitely submit questions to you and 
go from there. You would prefer, then, to proceed, as far as I can 
go, and then have counsel finish it up? 

Mr. Torres. I have no problem. 

Senator Hatch. And he can ask some of the questions on the 
record. 

Mr. Torres. Yes, I would just like to see if ne could ask us a 
couple of questions as to the type of consequences this amendment 
would cause in order to have our views on the record, if that is OK 
with you. 

Senator Hatch. You bet it is. 

Before you begin, let me just mention some of the concerns that I 
have about the amendment, and I would like you to cover them, if 
you can. 

I do see both sides of this amendment, but this amendment, for 
instance, contains no concept of State action, and it could very well 
be interpreted to prohibit private activities. For instance, what 
would prohibit Congress, in implementing this amendment, from 
passing a law denying enforceability in the Federal courts to any 
private contract not executed solely in English? That sounds bi- 
zarre, but Congress could do that if it wanted to. 

What language in this amendment, for instance, would prevent 
Congress from passing a similar law to the Nebraska statute, 
which literally would be binding on completely private schools? 

Would anything in this amendment prevent Congress from pass- 
ing a law similar to that of Nebraska in 1922 which could restrict 
religious liberty? 

I think •we have seen an onslaught against religious liberty in 
this country just recently rearing its ugly head, and I am really 
concerned about it. 

Could this constitutional amendment give some impetus to that 
o *^ s 1 a ught? 

What if a Catholic school, for instance, wanted to teach cate- 
chism in Latin, or a Hebrew day school wanted to teach Hebrew 
during the day or teach some of the sacred texts of Hebrew? These 
are private schools, of course. Is there any conflict with the first 
amendment should that occur, and could they be prevented by a 
Congress that just wanted to act arbitrarily in these areas? 

Could Congress, for instance, pass a statute prohibiting the use of 
languages other than English in public institutions or places? 

I suspect that if we put this into the Constitution, Congress 
would be able to do exactly that. 

I might also mention just for the record that we are a nation 
faced with severe problems with our language policies, The U.S. 
Census Bureau showed that in 1979, nearly 18 million of our Na- 
tion's 230 million people over the age of 5 spoke a language other 
than English at home. Nearly half of them, 8.7 million, spoke one 
particular language, and that is Spanish. This, of course, could pose 
some communication problems in years to come. And I am not sure 
that a constitutional amendment really is the answer to every con- 
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temporary social malady that comes forth, and I do not think the 
Constitution is meant to carry that particular burden. So I am con- 
cerned about it, and I want to work with my colleagues to help re- 
solve the legitimate problems which we have highlighted today. A 
constitutional amendment, however, causes me concern as the 
means to remedy some of these problems. I am really interested in 
some of the answers that I will submit in writing. 

This amendment seems to further instead of arrest the modern 
trend toward blurring the distinctions between public and private 
life in our country. It also tends to blur the distinctions between 
Federal functions and State functions. In fact, one of the things I 
will be meeting on today is this so-called Civil Rights Act of 1S84, 
which tremendously blurs these distinctions. Under the guise of 
overruling one Supreme Court case, this so-called Civil Rights Act 
of 1984 is one of the most widesweeping attempts to amend at least 
four major laws in this country. Moreover many other laws in this 
country that could be affected by the provisions of this bill which 
blur distinctions and allow the courts to make vital policy determi- 
nations within the purview of congressional authority. 

I, for one, do not nave the same degree of confidence in unelected 
judges that I do have in elected officials. On occasion I do not have 
a lot of confidence in elected officials, but at least they have to 
stand up in public and defend their positions when seeking elec- 
tion. And from that standpoint, we can influence them. When une- 
lected judges make these major determinations, however, I am 
really concerned because they answer to no one for Lieir own pred- 
ilections. Maybe there is a way of addressing language issues that 
will work well for everybody. I do think that Senator Hayakawa 
made some very telling points; Senator Huddleston has made some 
telling points, as well as the other Members of Congress who have 
testified here today. 

Mr. Torres, I just want to add here, Senator, that I appreciate 
many of the points you have raised today, and I am very sorry that 
you have to leave us, because I had intended to respond to the in- 
teresting points that the former Senator, as well as sitting Sena- 
tors, have made with regard to that, because I think there are a lot 
of inaccuracies and misrepresentations. 

Senator Hatch. Well, 1 commit to you, Mr. Torres, that I will 
read your testimony and read your responses to the questions that 
Mr. Rader will jask you. I am concerned about what you have to 
say here. 

Mr. Torres. Thank you. 

Senator Hatch. I really, deeply apologize that I have to leave. I 
am already late to this very important meeting. 1 must be there 
because others expect me. 

With that, if you will forgive me, I am going to ask Mr. Rader to 
take the renaming part of your testimony because I think it is im- 
portant that we get it in the record now, while we have all of the 
people here who want to examine this matter as fully and as com- 
pletely as we_.caru.and especially those from the media, and 1 want 
you to have every opportunity. 

I would ask you, Mr. Rader, if you would ask some of the ques- 
tions that 1 would like to have both of these expert witnesses 
answer. 
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You have been a particularly good witness, Ms. Bikaies, and I am 
very happy to have had you here today, as well. I would like you to 
try and answer some of these questions, as well, if you can. 

Ms. Bikales. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Torres. Thank you, Senator. m 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. You will have to forgive me, but 1 
had better run. 

Mr. Rader. Please proceed, Mr. Torres. 

Mr. Torres. For the record, my name is Arnold Torres. I am the 
national executive director for the League of United Latin Ameri- 
can Citizens, which is the country's oldest Hispanic organization. 

I would like to begin by reading for you from the LULAC code, 
which was established in 1929, when the organization was original- 
ly founded, beginning: 

Respect your citizenship and preserve it. Honor your country. Maintain its tradi- 
tion and the spirit of its citizens, and embody yourself into its culture and civiliza- 
tion Be proud of your origin and maintain it immaculate. Respect your glorious 
past and help to defend the rights of all people. In war, serve your country; in 
peace, your convictions. Discern, investigate, meditate, and think. Study at all 
times Be honest and generous. Let your firmest purpose be that of helping to see 
that each new generation shall be of a youth more efficient and capable and in this, 
let your own children be included. 

The LULAC prayer portion of it reads: 

Bless our land with honorable ind- -try. sound learning and pure manners. Save 
us from violence, discord, and confusion; from pride and arrogancy, and from every 
evil way Defend our liberties and fashion into one united people the multitudes 
brought hither out of the many kindreds and tongues. 

The reason why I begin this way is because I want to at least 
state the qualifications of our organization, that we are not a sepa- 
ratist movement, as certain elements in American society who 
have presented their comments today would perhaps have you be- 
lieve. 

But we greatly appreciate the opportunity to be here today in op- 
position to this proposed constitutional amendment, and we hope 
that we will not insult anyone today, but we hope to be as candid 
as possible in order for people to understand our concerns. 

Constitutional amendment— I think Senator Hatch has made an 
extremely good point today in saying that the Constitution is a 
very sacred document. It should not be used for frivolous amend- 
ments that have absolutely no background and justification. 

The first point that I would like to raise and bring to your atten- 
tion is the U.S. Census. A review of the 10 largest cities which have 
the largest percentage of Hispanics— San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, El Paso, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Sac- 
ramento, San Antonio, and San Diego— indicate that—approxi- 
mately 77.7 percent of the Hispanic households speak only English 

A rieview of another census document, PHC 80 811, indicates that 
00.5 percent of persons of Spanish descent age 5 to 17, speak only 
English at home, persons 1$ raid over, -8& 7 p ercent; total persons 5 
and over, 89.1 percent. 

With this in mind we ask, is there a need for a constitutional 
amendment wiling for English as the official language of the 
United Statt^: 
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In vkw of the statistics that have just been cited, I do not think 
that there is any clandestine movement by Hispanics or any other 
ethnic group in this country to take over and speak their language 
in the Southwest or any part of the United States. 

The framers of the Constitution perceived the American identity 
based not on national, linguistic, religious, or ethnic background, 
but on the individual's commitment to the American principles of 
government. In building this new Nation, the founders understood 
the need for developing a sense of peoplehood. The development of 
the national character was important, quote, • • because four 
out of five whites were of British derivation, because virtually all 
were Protestant, and because blacks and Indians werv not consid- 
ered part of the national community, Americans of that era may be 
considered highly homogeneous in culture. Yet, American national- 
ity was not simply WASP. On the contrary, it was regarded as 
something novel and distinctive. It was oriented toward the future 
rather than the past, and most important, it rested on a commit- 
ment to universalist political and social principles, rather than on 
particularist cultural features such as language, religion, or coun- 
try of origin. 

1 bring this to your attention by the author, Thernstrom, in the 
Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups, page 56, printed 

in 1980: 

Becoming an American did not require on© to become an Anglo-Saxon or even to 
be like an Anglo-Saxon, except in adhering to the principles of freedom, eouality 
and repudiating all former political allegiance, accepting the Constitution, ana obey- 
ing the laws 

Again, we must ask, based on what has just been quoted, where 
is the need for this type of an amendment? 

I would submit to you, to this committee, that if, in fact, the pro- 
ponents of such an amendment were that serious and that fearful 
of people not learning English, or if, in fact, as Senator Symms and 
the others have indicated, they want everyone to learn English, 
why not provide more programs to learn English? 

Hispanics 18 years and over, under the census study, have the 
greatest dependency on Spanish. Why not provide better English 
classes, and English only— I do not care what kind of immersion 
programs you design— immersion programs for 18 years and over. 
That would be fine with us. 

Why not provide greater bilingual edu b+ izr* opportunities? 

There has not been enough information presented by Senator 
Huddieston, Senator Hayakawa, or any other Senator, that can 
defame the intent and results of bilingual education. It has been an 
effective educational approach to learning English for the limited- 
English-speaking children in this country. But no; that is not really 
the intent of the proponents of this legislation. 

The proponents of this legislation would have you believe that 
there is an underground movement by Hispanics to take over this 
country, and they have been very effective in presenting, their ar= - 
guments that way7~BuT again, they are not interested in discussing 
facts, no facts whatsoever. 

It is interesting that from the American Revolution to Beirut, 
Hispanics have answered America's call to protect its shores. Let 
us not forget that in 1917, Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico were 
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granted citizenship in time to fight in World War I and did so with 

For those who have doubts about Hispanic Americans' commit- 
ment to this country, we would be more than happy to lead a con- 
tingent of Senators and others to Constitution Avenue to the Viet- 
nam Memorial to read the Hispanic surnames engraved in black. 
Or, we could travel across the river and stroll through Arlington 

It is inconceivable to us that a group of people who would be 
willing to make the ultimate sacrifice for a country would be will- 
ing to separate itself from it. , 

Should, by an unbelievable and unfortunate fate of history, such 
a constitutional amendment actually be passed, we must deal with 
the Treaty of Guadalupe that was signed in the very early lbOOs, 
that granted the region known to us now as the Southwest the 
right of every Mexican citizen to maintain their language and their 
culture. That treaty is an important tool that we would use in 
order to present a legal argument against such a constitutional 
amendment. I wanted to read the following, that "It is our belief 
that this initiative is a frivolous attempt to amend the Constitu- 
tion. This is not the 13th amendment ending slavery. This is not 
the 14th amendment, calling for equal protection laws. This is not 
the 15th amendment, ending racial discrimination. This is not the 
19th amendment, allowing women to vote. Nor is this the equal 
rights amendment, seeking to ensure that women are treated fairly 
in society * 

In our opinion, it is really a backhanded attempt to further os- 
tracize Hispanics and other language minorities from fully partici- 
pating in society in the same way that Jim Crow laws ostracized 

blacks. „ , .„ A . 

I would like to review very briefly some of the illustrative com- 
ments made by Senators Huddleston and Burdick and Symms, and 
former Senator Hayakawa. • 

Senator Huddleston, in essence, implied that the bilingual ballots 
and bilingual education are really just the beginning of a clandes- 
tine movement, and that with a constitutional amendment, we 
could head it off at the pass. It is precisely these kinds of comments 
that are unsubstantiated and serve to create an impetus tor this 
kind of attitude. 

When people are afraid, when we begin to use the scare tactics 
that proponents of this amendment use, they give the impression 
that, in fact, Hispanics are armed and ready to take over, and will 
immediately kick out any non-Spanish-speaking person m the 
Southwest. 

Mr Burdick uses Canada as an example of what could happen to 
the United States without such an amendment. Mr. Burdick would 
probably be well-versed if he were to read Canadian history. There 
- is a -much deeper-embedded difference In Canada with" regard to 
the differences between the two groups in Canada that clearly do 
not exist with regard to Hispanics in the Southwest, or for that 
matter, any minority language group in the United States with 
majority America. It just does not exist. We do not have, hopefully, 
at this lime separate schools, separate neighborhoods, certainly not 
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fay our own wish. If they exist, they exist by discrimination, and 
not as a result of our choice. 

Senator Fymms went over a story of his friend who learned Eng- 
lish and quoted him as saying: "Had I not heen forced to learn 
English, I would hav^notbecome Secretary of State; I would have 
been a shepherd/' " 

Does the Senator from, I believe, Idaho, imply that Hispanics 
want to maintain a low-level of economic life simply because they 
do not want to invest in the learning of English? Does it mean that 
Hispanics are willing to sacrifice and live a* bare minimum just be- 
cause they do not want to invest the time in learning English? 

I do not think so. Any person who comes to this country, regard- 
less of his background, comes because he wants to improve his 
state in life. And I think that learning English clearly improves 
the opportunities that one has when living in this country, in view 
of the fact that English is the national language. 

Senator Hayakawa made an interesting point, but cace again, 
lacking very, very clear facts. He indicated and pointed to the lack 
of educational attainment by Hispanics, a significant dropout rate, 
an extremely low number in college. He implied that there was a 
correlation between such a dismal future and status and our inabil- 
ity to speak English, and that his "Hispanic friends" if they want 
to push their Hispanic children to learn Englishrhe would be more 
than happy to help them. He concludes bysaying that he believes 
that Hispanic activists are really not concerned with this objective, 
but to get jobs for Spanish-speaking teachers: Once again, exag- 
geration and misrepresentation is used. 

1 would bring to the attention of the Senator who sat in the 
Senate for 6 years that during his time in this country, when bilin- 
gual education was being funded for less than $140 million a year, 
less than 1 percent of the Federal budget, Hispanics had the high- 
est dropout rate back then, Hispanics were becoming the most seg- 
regated group of children in American public education today, and 
that those statistics existed prior to the enactment of the Bilingual 
Education Act in 1968. What would Mr. Hayakawa blame it on in 
those days? Was it our stupidity, our genes, or our inability to want 
to learn? There is no correlation between the educational status of 
Hispanics today and our inability to want to learn English, because 
the census study points out that that is clearly incorrect. 

The point that the Senator from Utah has asked— the questions 
he has asked— would it prohibit private activities? Would language 
prevent Congress from passing legislation applying to private 
schools? Would this amendment limit religious freedom? Would it 
prohibit the use of any other language besides English in public 
places? In all candor, I believe that it would. 

Now, this may not be the sole intent or one of the intents of the 
proponents, but we are talking about something that the propo- 
nents are noticing to control We are also talking about something 
that will not be controlled by good intentions or good faith. 

There is a great deal of discrimination that takes place now. The 
EEOC has a number of cases that indicate that there is discrimina- 
tion based on language. If I want to speak Spanish to someone 
during working hours, and it has nothing to do with my employ- 
ment responsibilities I can be fired. There have been various cases 
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of this type which have been considered to be employment discrimi- 
nation. , * _ 

An amendment of this kind begins to tell people that any foreign 
language spoken is really unacceptable. Now, I know what the pro- 
ponents of this legislation are going to say. They are going to say 
that this contention is bunk. But we have to deal with these reali- 
ties in our community. We have to deal with these faefc in our 
community. Ms. Bikales and the others do not have to worry about 
that. We have to worry about that. We are under the significant 
eye of everyone in this country with the immigration flows being 
what they are, and everyone begins to give the impression that 
this, quote, "alien hoard," is posed, ready to take over the United 
States, and as a result, we need this constitutional amendment. 

I would conclude with the interesting U.S. English motto: 
"America, one Nation, indivisible, enriched by many cultures, 
united by a single tongue." . . 

We in LULAC have a pledge that we recite every meeting. It is 
in our constitution on page 56. It has been a practice since 1929. "I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Nation under God, with liber- 
ty and justice for all." 

We have no intention of changing mottos or playing with words. 
The Pledge of Allegiance is what this organization stands by; it 
should be what this country stands by, and it should refrain from 
responding to the kind of scare tactics that this constitutional 
amendment and its proponents bring with it. 

Thank you very much, and I am very sorry that the chairman of 
this committee had to leave, but I greatly appreciate the fact that 
he allowed me to be as thorough as I was. 
{Material supplied for the record follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ARNOLDO S.. TORRES 

Good morning! For the record, my name is Arnoldo 
S, Torres, and I am the National Executive Director of 
the League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC), the 
nation's oldest and largest Hispanic organization, with 
over 110,000 members in h3 states. i would like to thank 
the Chairman "for allowing us to appear before the 
Subcommittee on the Constitution on the subject of the 
English Language Amendment, S.J. Res. 167. 

We appear before you today in opposition to the 
proposed constitutional amendment. our opposition to this 
amendment is not an endorsement of any efforts to secede 
from the United States as some would have you believe. 
.Our opposition stems from a belief that there is no sound 
rationale for such an amendment, when it is commonly known 
that English has been and always will be the official 
langauge of the United States. 

Therefore, the questions to be answered today are 

THE FOLLOWING: WhY IS A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT CREATING 
A NATIONAL • LANGUAGE NECESSAY IN 1984? AND, WHAT IMPACT 

will it have? 

Proponents of this initiative would have you think 

ETHNICITY" WRIT LARGE . On THE CONTRARY, IT WAS REGARDED 

as something novel and distinctive; it was oriented toward 
the future rather than the past; and, most important, it 
rested on a commitment to universal 1st political and social 
principles rather than on particular i st cultural features 
such as language, religion, or country of origin. . .* 

"...Becoming an American did not require one to 

BECOME AN AnGLO"SaXON OR EVEN TO BE LIKE AN ANGLO-SAXON, 
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except in adhering to the principles of freedom, equality. . . 
and in repudiating all former political allegiance, accepting 
the Constitution, and obeying the laws... 

"...Protestant Americans of British background 
had in fact committed the nation to a principle that made 
it inconsistent to erect particular i st ethnic criteria 

INTO TESTS OF TRUE AMERICANISM. . ." (ThERNSTROM, HARVARD 

Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups, p. 56). 

Once again we ask, why is there a need for this 
amendment? Is it an attempt to ensure that individuals 
will learn to speak English? If this is true, then why 
eliminate federal support for programs that teach English? 
Why not provide additional funds for English as a Second 
Language (ESL) and bilingual education programs? 

Our opponents would say that bilingual programs 
don't work and that they are the root of the problem S.J. 
Res. 167 is attempting to correct. Yes, we would agree 
that there are a few programs administered improperly. 
Yet, those few failures are not an indictment of all 
bilingual programs. 

In fact, here in Washington there is an execellent 
bilingual program called the Oyster School. Isn't it more 
constructive to review successful programs like the Oyster 
School, and determine why they are successful and apply 
that success principle to other bilingual programs? 

This appears to be a more rational approach to 
the "problem* we're confronting. Despite the contentions 
made by supporters of S.J. Res. 167, this is not Quebec, 
Canada. Hispanics are not using language as a motivation 
for separation. 

From the American Revolution to Beirut, Hispanics 
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HAVE ANSWERED AMERICA* 5 CALL TO PROTECT ITS SHORES, |_ET 
US NOT FORGET THAT IN 1917 PUERTO R I CANS IN PUERTO RiCO 
WERE GRANTED CITIZENSHIP IN TIME TO FIGHT IN WORLD WAR 
I, AND DID SO WITH HONOR. FOR THOSE WHO HAVE DOUBTS ABOUT 

Hispanic Americans' commitment to this country, we would 

BE MORE THAN HAPPY TO LEAD A CONTINGENT TO CONSTITUTION 

Avenue to read the Hispanic surnames engraved in black., 
Or, we could travel across the river and stroll THROUGH 
Arlington Cemetary. 

It is inconceivable to us that a group of people 

WOULD BE WILLING TO MAKE THE ULTIMATE SACRIFICE FOR A COUNTRY 
IT WISHED TO REMAIN SEPARATE FROM. THE FACT OF THE MATTER 

is, Gentlemen, there is no separatist movement; simply 
the fabrication of a group of zealots wishing to make a 
mountain out of a molehill. 

What will an amendment of this type accomplish? 
Will it actually stop the spread of bilingualism in this 
country? Or will it simply shift t^e responsibility of 
providing bilingual services from the public to the private 
sector? 

What impact doe:, this amendment have on U.S. 
treaties, particularly the Treaty of Guadalupe? The Treaty 
of Guadalupe was signed by Mexico and the United States 
which ceded much of the Southwest to the U.S. It stripped 
those Mexicans remaining on U.S. soil of their Mexican 
citizenship and granted U.S. citizenship to anyone remaining 
2n this new territory after one year. the treaty gave 
these new Americans the right to maintain their language 
and their culture. 

Do we automatically dissolve this Treaty? Or do 
we renegotiate it? 
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We come back to our original question of why a 
constitutional amendment calling for an official language 
IS NEEDED. What is the motivating force of this amendment? 
is it to accelerate the naturalization and -citizenship 
process? or, is it a measure to prevent the naturalization 
and granting of citizenship to the new wave of immigrants? 
"...the history of citizenship has revealed the changing 
relationship of the individual citizen to the political 
structure of the nation. . . 

*,, .Naturalization had been a casual and informal 
process, but gradually crude, racist criteria and upgraded 
naturalization standards were applied to admit only 
"suitable" aliens. The process of including new peoples 
was tempered by favoritism toward those thought to be more 
racially compatible and better prepared for civic duties. 
The unfamiliarity of some new immigrants with democratic 
government, their acquaintance with monarch i al regimes 
and authoritarian religions, and their ignorance of english 
cast doubt on the minds of nativists as to their readiness 
for citizenship rights. . (thernstrom, p. 748). yet, 
".. .experience has shown that all ethnic groups, given 
time and encouragement, had the capacity to assimilate 
into the national civic culture, and so u.s. citizenship 
was opened to all..." (therns7r0m, p. 748) . 

The question once again arises: Why do we need 
a constitutional amendment declaring english our official 
language? 

It is our belief THAT THIS INITIATIVE is A FRIVOLOUS 
attempt to amend the constitution. this is not the 13th 
Amendment ending slavery. This is not the 14th Amendment 
calling for equal protection laws. this is not the 15th 
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Amendment ending racial discrimination. This is not the 
19th Amendment allowing women to vote. Nor is this the 
Equal Rights Amendment seeking to ensure that women are 
treated fairly in society. 

It is our belief that this is a backhanded attempt 
to further ostracize Hispanics and other language minorities 
from fully participating in society in the same way that 
Jim Crow laws ostracized Blacks. It is this separatist 
movement by these "americans* that must be stopped. 

Historically, one of the reasons why the South 
attempted to secede from the union was to perpetuate the 
subjugation of a particular group of people. it is our 
fear that the motivation behind the south's attempt to 
secede is the same motivation behind this initiative. 



Thank you. 
Mr. Rader. Tnank you very much. 

The chairman did ask me to pose just a few of his questions to 
both panelists. 

First, what other countries have declared official languages, and 
was their declaration made by constitution or by statute? 

Ms. Bi kales. I believe most of the Latin American countries have 
declared Spanish their official language. I know that Russia, for ex- 
ample, has declared Russian the official language. It has mostly 
been countries that do not have one dominant language, but have 
language minorities as well, and that relationship is then clarified. 

Mr. Torres. Most of the countries of Latin America with the ex- 
ception of Brazil, certain countries in Central America that have 
many indigenous languages and cultures, have usually used Span- 
ish as the official language. I do not know specifically if any of the 
constitutions of these countries, in fact, carry with them that Span- 
ish will be the official language. I have travelled extensively - in 
Central America and in Mexico, because I have relatives there, and 
at no time have I ever been discriminated against because I speak 
English or the Spanish that is not always acceptable to my Mexi- 
can relatives. 

Ms. Bikales. I would say you would not be able to vote in Eng- 
lish if you were to live there. 
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Mr Torres, i would also remind the committee of the point that 
has been made by Ms. Bikales, that Mexico does not have the im- 
migration difficulties, or better yet, Mexico and any country m 
Central America does not have the diversity that the United btates 
has in immigration patterns. Mexico, it could be said, to some 
extent may be a country of immigrants, but many of the indige- 
nous communities would probably disagree with this. This country 
perhaps, unlike any other country in the world is clearly a country 
of immigrants, and as a result of that, has a diversity that is al- 
ready built in, regardless of whether we like it or not. 

Mr Rader. The Senator had a question on the proposed amend- 
ment's potential impact on private activities. As he mentioned, this 
amendment lacks the kind of language common to most constitu- 
tional amendments that limits the scope of the amendment to 
State actions; thus, the language would seem to have no conceptual 
limit This application to private conduct is not entirely a theoreti- 
cal problem In the 1922 Nebraska statute mentioned earlier, it 
said that no person, individually or as a teacher, shall m any pri- 
vate, denominational, parochial, or public school, teach any subject 
to any person in any language other than English. Thus, byite 
terms it would have forbidden private schools, totally without f ed- 
eral or State aid, from teaching in a language other than English. 

What language in this current constitutional amendment propos- 
al would prevent Congress from passing a similar law, completely 
binding on private schools and precluding them from teaching any 
language except English? 

Ms Bikales. It is my impression that the first amendment would 
do that However. Senator Huddleston, as 1 recall, has indicated his 
willingness to revise the language and incorporate your concerns 
more precisely, if that is called for. 

Mr Torres. I would respond by saying that while again, tne 
intent may well be what Mr. Huddleston would like it to be, we are 
talking about what would happen in reality. We must take the pos- 
sible consequences of this constitutional amendment out of the con- 
ceptual stage and begin to look at the way things are done m the 

rP ? would submit to the committee that regardless of the clarifica- 
tions that the Senator from Kentucky would make with his consti- 
tutional amendment, you are still dealing with an attitude that, re- 
gardless of what may be the intent and legislative history ot this 
constitutional amendment, certain people will interpret it as they 
see fit to use it for their own purpose. It is very conceivable that 
there would be overzealous people, as those who are proposing this 
amendment, in States calling for the types of restrictions that the 
Senator from Utah is afraid of. I just think that you are creating 
an uncontrollable monster. It is much like the monster that the 
Volmstead Act created in the 18th amendment, the Prohibition 
Act We waited 4 years, and we came back with the 21st amend- 
ment That is the kind of monster that I think this type of constitu- 
tional amendment would create, regardless of the intention of its 
honorable proponents., 1 . . , . , A . 

Mr Rader. Do vou think that there is a constitutional right to 
obtain U.S. Government services in a language other than English.'' 

Ms. Bikales. No; I do not. 
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Mr. Torres Could you ask the question again? I cannot believe 
that we may agree. 

Mr. Rader. Do you think that there is a constitutional ri^ht to 
obtain U.S. Government services in a language other than English? 

Mr. Torres, I think that the Supreme Court has indicated with 
the Bilingual Education Act, or the court decision in Lau, that 
with regards to education, there must be the provision of educa- 
tional approaches that do not deny equal educational opportunity. 
And I think that this is one situation that I think the court has 
spoken very clearly on. 

But with regards to the thrust of your question, I do not believe 
that our organization or anyone else would indicate that it is a con- 
stitutional right that they have to be spoken to in their native lan- 
guage in order to be able to get a job or something. I do not think 
any Hispanic group has ever argued that; I think the Supreme 
Court decision in the Lau case was made very clear that it is a 
right for equal educational opportunity, and if there are difficulties 
that limit the educational opportunities of limited-English-speaking 
children, then the school systems in this country, whether they be 
Federal, State, or local, should design the necessary and adequate 
approaches to ensure that equal educational opportunity. 

Mr. Rader. In the Lau case, the Supreme Court held that the 
Civil Rights Act prohibition on national origin discrimination 
would operate to require special help for non-English-speaking Chi- 
nese students in San Francisco, The Lau case did not, however, 
mandate that foreign language students be taught ail subjects in 
t! . Mr own tongue, but only that affirmative action be taken to open 
tht doors of education to non-English speakers. 

Tho, is it correct that Lau could be read as consistent witn the 
notion of using foreign tongues only to teach English language pro- 
ficiency? Is that correct? 

Mr. Torres. That is precisely the position, the posture, that most 
organizations of Hispanic and Asian and other limited-English- 
speaking communities, or language minority communities, have 
always taken. Transitional bilingual education is, contrary to those 
who demagogue the concept, probably one of the best, if not the 
best, approach for teaching children the English language. That is 
what it has always been. We have never wanted it to be a concept 
that entrenches the teaching of the language of origin to the point 
when 1 they will never learn English. That is absolutely ridiculous, 
and that is what makes the proponents' arguments of this constitu- 
tional amendment somewhat frivolous. 

Ms. Bikales. Well, I would like to speak to this, but also at the 
same time, answer the accusation of paranoia that was alluded to 
before in Mr. Torres' remarks, and I will do so by quoting from a 
report that was prepared and published on May 4 of this year. It 
was prepared by independent consultants, Market Growth, Inc., at 
the request of the Department of Education. 

It is a report on the 13th International BiJingual-Bicultura! Edu- 
cation Conference of the National Association for Bilingual Educa- 
tion, and here is the summary. 

The two general themes that pervaded the general sessions, 
major sessions, and symposia were: First, the Federal Government 
must play a lead role in bilingual education with legislative and 
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major funding resulting in (a) a national multicultural/multilin- 
gual society, and <bi a national language policy, with English and 
Spanish recognized as the two legal lanjjuages of the United states 
The second part of this dealt with the defeat of President 

^Now! this comes from the National Association for Bilingual 
Education, their 13th annual meeting, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Education by independent consultants. 

So much for paranoia, except let me mention, most ot the people 
who are members of this organization and who were meeting in 
San Antonio last April and who attended this are paid for with 

public funds. . . , . 

Mr Torres Just a brief response. It is always interesting— you, 
knowing the Federal Government as well as you do— when you 
have a consultant, a consultant is not free of subjective opinion. 1 
would think that anyone with the National Association of Bilin- 
gual Educators who has just heard this brief summary would have 
quite a difference of opinion insofar as the representation that was 
made by the independent consultants, who may continue to be very 
independent afterward. But I think that this once again misrepre- 
sents what the Hispanic community stands for. 

I was just told by my assistant that the quote that was read by 
Ms Bikales is, in fact, a misrepresentation of what took place. And 
I think that these types of things, when they are read into the 
record, that are not fact, but are very subjective m nature simply 
lend themselves to a great deal of fear. But then, again, this has 
always been the intention of the proponents of the constitutional 
amendment calling for English as the official language. There is 
absolutely no other reason for doing these types of things. 1 here is 
no need tor it. But trust the opponents to continue the scare tactics 
that thev have, and have been very effective in doing. 

Mr Rader. Two final questions. First to return to the Lau case 
for just a second, is it correct, then, Mr. Torres, that you would see 
that case as allowing the use of foreign tongues only to teach Eng- 
lish language proficiency and that you would support that limita- 
tion on bilingual education? 

Mr Torres I have never seen in any other court cases the citing 
of Lau to make a case for any other provision of bilingual services. 

There are practical sides to bilingual services in court proceed- 
ings There is a practical side to bilingual services in dealing with 
the public from a social services perspective. That is simply just 
practical. You need it if you are going to communicate with certain 
groups of people. But I think that the contention you make, we 
have absolutely no difficulties with. That is our understanding ot 
the law. That is our understanding of the intent. And we have ab- 
solutely no intentions of correcting that or deviating from that 

Mr Rader. One final question. The United States Code is riddled 
with terms from languages other than English; for instance, Latin 
has given us terms like "in rem jurisdiction' or res ipsa loquitur 
or "mens rea " Other languages, in similar fashion, have provided 
our language with many legal terms 

Who would really decide what terms were English and thus ap- 
propriate for official usage? In France, of course, they have an 
academy formed by the government to determine which words are 
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appropriately French and worthy of official use. Would this amend- 
ment require the formation of a similar entity, or perhaps, what 
would preclude Congress under this amendment from establishing 
such a system tc determine when words adopted from foreign 
tongues are sufficiently anglicized for officialdom? 

Ms. Bikales. Well, I think that is basically a nonproblem, given 
our history. We have been very open to other expressions. We do 
not have a history of being puritanical about terminology or any- 
thing like that. By the way, you might add Mexico to the list of 
countries that is looking for purity in the preservation of its lan- 
guage in its purest form. We do not have such a history, and if it 
makes sense, by tradition and by context, then it seems to me there 
is absolutely no problem using Latin or anything else where it be- 
longs. 

Mr. Torres. I guess that response by Ms. Bikales is a good exam- 
ple of the fact that they have not really thought this out well 
enough. There are many points that they have not thought out 
well regarding the far-reaching consequences of this type of consti- 
tutional amendment, its intention, regardless of what its propo- 
nents may contend. There are some serious far-reaching difficulties 
that this type of an amendment would create, which I would sug- 
gest for the record that the proponents go back and do more re- 
search and report back to the committee and submit a mere thor- 
ough analysis of the legal consequences as well as the legal difficul- 
ties and /or legal questions that may arise in other arenas. 

Ms. Bikales. May I just answer that for a moment, if I may? 

Mr. Rader. Certainly. 

Ms. Bikales. I think we have never had as many law school 
graduates as we have today, I cannot imagine that we cannot over- 
come what difficulties this amendment may possibly present and 
change it so as to make it more serviceable. 

I think what this amendment will do is establish simply, plainly, 
clearly, the principle that is already, in fact, that we are an Eng- 
lish-speaking Nation, that English is our language, that it enjoys a 
special status in this society, and that no other language can aspire 
to that status. 

Mr. Rader. Thank you very much. The subcommittee appreciates 
your contribution and the contribution of all the witnesses to the 
building of this record today, and we will stand adjourned until the 
next hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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STATS JiTATUTUslV RECUCNITIO* OF EMCLISK AS THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE miTtS> STATES 

ARIZONA 

Ariz 05* Ravlsed 5ti tutes. Through I9S4 CuguUtlvg Pocket Part 
Enabling Act Jung 2Q» 1910, Section 19 

Fourth - That provisions shall b« made for the establishment and maintenance 

of public schools which shall be open to ail the children of said state 

and fr«t from sectarian control; and that said schools shall always ba 

conducted in English. 

Constitution of Arizona 
Article XX Ordinance 

Seventh - Provisions shall be sad* by lav for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a system of public school* which shall be open to all 
children of the state and be free from sectarian control, and said 
schools shall always be conducted in English. 

| 15-705. Conducting of Schools in English Language; Bilingual Instruction . 

A- Ail schools shall be conducted in English, except special elates as 
provided in subsection s. 

5. In the first eight grades of any common school district or unified 
school district where there are pupils who h,we difficulty in writ- 
ing, speaking or understanding the English language because they 
are from m environment wherein anothrr language is spoken primarily 
or exclusively, the school district may provide special progress 
of bilingual instruction* 



AkXAKSAS 

Arkansas Sta t utes 1947 Annotated, Through Advance Annotation Service 1982-1963 

| 22-108. Process and Proceeding to be in English Language. 

Ail writs, procesa, proceedings and records in any court shall be in the 
English language. - - 

§ 80-1605. Basic Language of Instruction . 

The ba«ic language of instruction in the comon school branches in all 
thf schools of the state, public and private, shall be the Engliih language 
only. 



CALIFORNIA 

West* a An notated California Codes, Through Cumulative Pocket Pa rt 1983 
Code of Civil procedure j 185 
Proceedin gs in English Language 

Every written proceeding in a court of justice in this state shall be 
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In the tngUse language, and jusHcisl processing* Mktil be conducted , pre- 
served, sad published im no other. 

Code of Civil Procedure | 198 
Competency 

A person is coapsteot to set ** juror If ht or she its 

3. Possessed of sufficient knovledgs of the English lsngusge. 

education Codt 8 30 

j-*"£u*ge of Instruction 

En * IUh the ba.*c language of instruction in «U schools. 

Ths governing board of any school district, or cossunity coilsge district 
and any privste school asy detsraine when and under what circuestsncss instruct 
tions say b« given bilingueily, 

it is ths policy of ths tests to insure thst aastsry of English by sli 
pupils in the schools; provided chat bllingusl instruction say be offered In 
those situation* when *uch instruction if educationally Advantageous to the 
pupils. Slllng usl instruction is authorized to the extent chit it does not 
interfere with ths systesstlc , sequentiel, and reguisr inttructlon of all 
pupils in the English isnguagc. 

Pens! Cods § 893 

Cospetecy 

(a) A per ton is competent to set as a grand juror only If he pos .ess 
uach of the following qualifications: 

(3) He is possessed of sufficient knowledge of the English language. 
COLORADO 

Colorado Revi^pd Statutes 1973, Through Advanced Annotation Service 1962 

$ 22-1-103* Policy of State to Instruct in English , 

Instruction in tht com on branches of study in the public schools of 
this state shall be conducted principslly through the sediua of the English 
language; except that It shall be the policy of the state also to encourage 
the school districts of the state to develop bilingual skills and to assist 
jx;piis whose experience is largely in * language other than English to ask* 
an effective transition co English with the least poisible interference in 
other learning activities. 

CONNECTICUT » 

Connecticut General Statutes Ann otated, Through Cuaulatl ve Annual Pocket Part 
1983-1984 ~~ — ■ t 

S 10-17. English Language to be Kedlua of Instruction . 

The a.diua of Instruction and adeinistration in ail public and private 
elementary schools .hail be the English language, e« c ept thst instruction 
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fli provides In sections 1Q-I7e au* 1G-I7f »»y b« i«* language other 

than tnglish to aa* pupil rtto , by niwn of foreign birth, ancestry or other- 
vie*, experiences difficulty ia reading and understanding English. 



$ 10-17*- EitfbllfjMitnt of Bilingual sod gtculturfj Progress 

Any local or regional board of education eay eatsblieh at any level of 
instruction a bilingual and bicultural pcograa of study involving e culture 
in which * language other than English is predominately spoken, provided the 
purpoee of luch prograa shall be to enable children to become proficient in 
English. A privete school way, with thai spprovei of the etate board of educa- 
tion, establish such * progra* of bilingual education. 



IDAHO 

lj^^Co^ i _Jj>rough 1 983 Cumulative Pocket Supplement 
S 2-209. Court Detereination of Qualification of Prospective Juror . 
(2) A prospective juror is disqualified to serve on a jury if he: 

(b) is unable to read, speak, and understand the English language. 



$ 33-1601- I nst ruction in English Language . 

Instruction in ail subjects in the public schools, except that required 
for the teaching of foreign languages, shall be conducted in the Engiiih lan- 
guage. Provided, however, that for students where the language spoken in their 
hots* 1* not English, instruction say be given in a language other than English 
as necessary to allow for the transition of the students to the English language. 



ILLINOIS 

Salth-Hurd Illinois Annotated Statutes, Through t983- 1984 Cuaulatl»« Annua 1 
Pocket Par t 

Chapter 1 $ 3005. English Language . 

The official language of the State of Illinois is English. 

Chapter ill % 27-2* Instruction In English Lang uage. 

Instruction in the el«aentary branches of education in all school i shall 
be in the English language except i.i vocational schools where the pupils have 
already received the required instruction in English during the current school 
year * 

Chapter 122 % 14-18. 2. Bilingual Programs . 

The Board of Education say provide programs in a language other than the 
English for those children whose first language is other than English. 
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IOWA 

Iowa Code Annoteted, Through 1983-1984 Cumulative Annual Pocket Pert 
§ 2&0.fc. Medlug of Imtructloa . 

The eadiu* of Instruction la all iteuUr subjects taught both la public 
and Ton public schools shsll be to the English language, except vhen use of 
a foreign language is deemed appropriate in the teaching of any subject or 
when the studtnt is non-English-speaking* Vhen the studsnt is noo-Knglish 
* peaking, hoth public and nonpublic schools shall provide special instruction, 
which shtl? include but need not be Halted to either instruction in the Eng- 
lish 1*7'?- *e or a transitional bilingual progress until the student d*»on- 
etreees a functional ability to speak, write, read and understand the English 
language. As used in this section, 'non-English-speaking student* aeans a 
student whose netive "anguage Is not English and whose inebiiity or Halted 
ability to speak, write or read English slgnlflcsntly impedes cducstlonal 
progress* 



§607.1 Coa patency * 

411 qualified electors of the ststc of good ssorsl characttr, sound judg- 
ment ^nd in fuii possession of the tenses of hearing and seeing, and who cac 
spsak, writ*, end read the English lsnguege , are competent Jurors in thtir 
respective counties* 



Kentucky Revised Statute* 1983 Replacement 

i 446.060. Writings— 

(2> Every writing contemplated by the lews of this state shall be in the 
tngiish iangusge . 



LOUISIANA 

West's L ^ufslana Ststutes Annotated, Through 1981 Cumulative Annual goc ket 
Pert 

Title ii Article 401* General Qualification of Jurors * 

In order to qualify to serve as * juror, s person oust* 

(3) 5e abl* to read, write, mud spsak the English langusge . 



Seine Rev i sed Statutes Annotated, through Cumulative Pocket Pert 

20 $ J 02. Dut ies (Coeytsjilo ner of Education/ 
7 * S tudi t s to be Tiu^ht 

TSe basic ianguaf.* of instiuction id all schools, public and private, shall 
be the £n$il*fe} ■ *ngti4ge- 
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Annotated Code of Maryland f Through 1 983 Cumulative Supplement, 
§ 6-207. qualification for Jury Service , 
(b) Grounds for disqualification*. 

(2) Xe unaMe to nad, write, or understand the English language 
with a degree of proficiency sufficient to fill out satisfac- 
torily tha jury qualification for* 

(3) Is unable to speak tha English language or comprehend spoken 

English; 

KASSACSUSHTS 

M assachusetts Cent v ml Lava Annotated, through 1983-1984 Cuaulatlve Annual 
Pocket Pert 

$ 234 $ 4. Dl aqua liflcat Ion frog Juror Sarvici . 

3. Such person i a not able to apeak and understand tha English languaga . 



MICHIGAN 

Michigan CoapUed Uyt Annotated, Through 1983-1984 Cuaulatlvs Annual Fockat 
Part c 

§ i^O.USi . School Instruction in gngllah; Sxcapt Saction 1,131 . 

(1) English shaU.be tha basic language of instruction in tha sxsbllc and 
nonpublic school! of this state and la stats institutions* 

(2) Subsection (1) shall not ba construed as applying to: 

(*) i rligious instruction In a nonpublic school given in a 
foreign language in addition to tha regular course of 
study. 

(b) a course of instruction, in a foreign languaga in which 

tha pupil acquiree sufficient proficiency to ba conversant 
in the foreign language. 

(c) bilingual instruction which will assist children of Halted 
English-speaking ability to achieve reasonable efficiency 
in the English language. 

§ bOC.i)0;s. Jurors; Qualification! . 

S«c* 1370a(o) ba conversant with the English language* 



$ V OO.U27. Writ », Process, Becorde; use of Engl i eh t Paper, Abbreviations . 

\ 

Sec . 142? Ail writs, process, proceeding* and records in any court within 
this state, shall be in the English language (except that the proper and known 
♦vast s of process, 4 nontechnical words, aay be expressed in the languaga here- 
tofore and now commonly used), and shall be aade out one paper, in words at 
length, and not" abbrtviated; but such abbreviations are now cossaonly used in 
the English language aay be used, and nuabers say be expressed, Arabic figures, 
or Roaan nuMfsli, in the customary manner. 
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KIWE50T4 

filnneaota 5u tutes Annotated, Through 19 81 Cunulatlve Annual Pocket Part 
§ 120.10. Compulsory Attendance . 

Subd 2 School. A school , to satisfy the ree,uiremeats of compulaory »t 
tendance, «uat be one; (i) la which *U the ccmoq branches are taught in 
the English language, fro* textbook* written in tha English language. . * 
(2) . . .provided that la a program of instruction for limit ad English pro- 
ficiency, instruction and textbooks xey be in the primary language of tha 
children of 1 lml Cad English proficiency enrolled tharain. 



$ 126,07- Inatruction, Utt of Eagllah Language . 

Tha books usad and tha instruction givao in public schools shall be in 
tha English language, but any other language may be used by teacher a in ex- 
plaining to pupils who understand auch language the meaning of Engiiah words; 
provided that in the case of a prograx for children of lisjitsd English pro- 
ficiency instruction and books may be in the primary language of the children 
of lixited English proficiency. 

| 593.41. gu amieatlona for Jury Service . 

Subd 2 a proapective Juror la disqualified to serve aa a juror if he J 
(4) is unable to read and apeak the English language; 



MISSOURI 

Vernon' i Annotated Xlssourl Statutes t Through 1983 Cumulative Annual Pocket 
Parta 

§ 476.050. Recorda to be Kept in English Language * 

All writs, process, procecdinga and recorda In any court of record, and 
In ell inferior tribunaia establiahed by lav, a hall be in the Engiiah language , 
except that the proper and known osxea of proceix and technical words xay be 
expressed in the language heretofore and now commonly used, and shall be made 
out on paper or parchment, In a fair, legible character, in words at length, 
and pot abbreviated; but such abbreviations at are now commonly used in the 
English language may be used, and nuabers may be expressed by Arabic figurea 
or Roman numerala, in the vustoaxry way. 

i 494.020. Persons Ineligible for Service . 

1. The following persons shall be ineligible to serve aa juror t either 
grand or petit: 

(2) any person who is unable to read, write, apeak and understand 
the English language; 



H0NTAJSA 

Montana Code Annotated 1983 

§ 3-1-314. Proceedings to be in Engiiah Language . 

Every written proceeding in a court of justice in this state must be in 
the English language, and judicial proceedings Bust be conducted* preserved, 
and published in no other. 
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NEBRASKA 

ktviMd Statute* of Nebraska 1943. Through 1982 Cumulative Supplements 
Constitution of g£b££ikg 
Article I Section 27 

The English language li hereby declared to be the official language of 
this state , and all official proceedings, records and publications ehail be 
in such language, and the coeaion school brsnches shell be taught in said 
language in public, private, denominational *nd parochial schools. 

KEVABA 

Nevada Revised Statutes 1981 

§ 1.040. W ritten Proceedings to be In English language. 

Every written proceeding In * court of Justice in this state, or before 
s judicial officer, shall be in the English language . . . 

MEW HAMPSHIRE 

?^*ju*pahi_re_K evlssd Statutes Annotated, Through 1983 Replacement edition 
§ 189:19. English Required . 

In the instruction of children in all schools, including private schools, 
in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, graamar , geography, physiology, 
history, civil government, auaic , and drawing, the English language shall be 
used exclusively, both tor purposes of instruction therein and for purposes 
of general administration. Educational programs in the field of bilingual 
education ahail be permitted under the provisions of this section with th* 
approval of the,State Board of Education and the local school district. 

' § 509': 1 . English Language to be Used * 

Write, declarations, processes, indictments, answers, pleadinga and en- 
tries of record in the courts sfu 11 be In the English language, *nd in no 
other « 

mi JEKSIT 

New Jer*ey Annotated, Through 1983-1984 Cumulative Pocket Part 

$ 5£;k>~4. Laws and Documents to be Printed in English * 

No lavs or printed documents shall be printed, published or advertised 
by tnr authority or at the coat of the state, except in the English language* 

NEW YG&X 

McKlnnevJ s Consolidated Laws j>f New York Annotated , Through 1983-1984 Cuaulatlve 
Annual Pocket Par t 

CFLR Civil Practice Uw and Rules 

Ruii 2101* Porm of Papers . 

(b) Language. 

Each paper served or filed shall be in the English language which, where 
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co a t«P*r wrvrd or filed is in a foreign language , it shall be »r.- M r. n !.^ 

*£l2 '12 ST^ 1 " ,0d " •" id * Vi£ *»• «r.„l.tor .utSTaTulll- 
ficatlon. and that tha tran.latioo is accurate. 

Education Law 

S 3204. Instruction gagulrtd . , 

(2) Quality and lan 8u «g. of induction; E «xt-bOOk«. In.truction aay ba 
given only by a competent t.achar. In tha teaching of tha subjects of 
t«trMCtlon pr..crlb«l by thi. .action, English .hill be the langl ° 
of instruction, and text-book, usad .hail be written in English LJpt 
that for a period of thr.a ya.r., which period My ba extended by 

thar.for. by tha appropriata Khool .othoriti... to a^ariod not 
in .«... of .U , «r. fro- tha data of anrolla.nt in school, pupil, 
who. by Maaon of foreign birth or ^ca.try have li.ited Bngli.h 
proficiency, shall ba provided with ln.truct tonal program, .pacifi.d m 
subdivision two-, of thi. .action and tha r.gul.tion. of th . M-t..lon.r 
Tha purpose of providing such pupil, with instruction shall be to 

?H! I' 5° d * V,l0p ~» cad " lc » ll > r ""»*■ echieving competence in 

tha English language. 

Ju diciary 1 «w 

$ 610. Quallficat ions. 

la order to qualify as *• Juror a person iuit : 

&* intelligent, of good charact.r, able to read and write the English 

rt?f f " Uh ,!,?* Br !* 0f P r o« cle " c y sufficient to fill out satlsfa.torll 
the Juror qualification questionnaire , ami be able to .peak the English 
language in an understandable saanner . 




KOeTH CAROLINA 
Ge neral Statutes of yorth Carolins Replacement 1381 
§ 1ISC-81. Required Currieulua . 



OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Statutes Annotated, Through 19 82-1983 Cuaulatjy Annual Pockg£ Partt 
Title 22 § 658. Causes for Challenge, in General . 

2. A want of any of the qualifications prescribed by law, to render a 
person a cosipeteot juror, including e want of knowledge of the Eng- 
lish issiguage as used in the courts. 

Title 70 % 1 1-102. Instruction Conducted in English Language. 

instruction given in the several branches of learning in the public 
l^l 1 ^ la the English language a- lt n £ am fQf 

the t««ching of foreign languages* 
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Constitutio n 

Article 1 § 5. Public Schools 

^ oU{nn .w-tt b. ^ | or the establishs-nt and Paintenenc. of - systeai 
revision J" ^ h children of the state and 

of public school,, -hlch ■p l JJJJJ l - Sag; Xli *lmn conducted in 
fret from sectarian control, and J*"/*"?"** or.cludt tht teaching of other 
English: Provided, that nothing htrtln tiuii preciuat zim « 
languages in Mid public schools. 



OIEGOII 

Oregon Revlssd Statute*. Through Replaceaent Parts 1981 

j 

§ 1.150- Proceedings to be in Engjish; utt of Abbreviations , 

Every writing in toy action, suit or proceeding In t court of justice of 
this state, or before « judicial officer, snail b« in engllsh; but coMon 
abbreviations say be used* 

§ 192-310, Records and Reports Required by Law to be in English - 

With the exception of physicians' prescriptions, ail records, reports 
end proceedings required to be keep by law shall be in the English language 
or in a taachine language c.ipebie of being convicted to the English language 
by a data processing device or computer* 

$ 336,0/4. Teaching in English Required; Exceptions - 

Instruction in all subjects in public, private and parochial schools shall 
0« conducted primarily in English, except; 

< 1 ) Instruction in foreign languages- 

(2) Instruction nay be conducted in note than one language in order 
that' pupils whose native language is other than English can 
develop bilingual skills to make an early and effective tran- 
sition to English and benefit froa increased educational op- 
portunities* 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Purdon^t. PenjMiiy^ 
Pocket Par t 

Title 24 

$ 13-1327. Co apulsogy Sc hool Attendance , 

Every child of compulsory school age having a legal residence in this 
mamonwealth as provided in this article, and every migratory child of cos- 
Sr^hoil ag? is required to attend a day school in which the subject. 
Captivities prescribed by the standards of the State Board of Education 
ara taught in the English language. 

T itle 42 

r % 4502, qualification of Jurors , 

Every citUen of this cowson wealth who is of the required »inl«ua *%* 
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for voting for state or local of f icieli end who resides ia the county shall 
be C;uaiiUad to itrv* mm a juror therein unless such citijfen* 

(i) is unable Co read, write, apeak and understand ths English 
language • 



TEXAS 



Ver non's Texas Codes Annotated, Through 1982-1933 CuaxiUtlvs Annual Pocket 
Part 

Education Cods 

§ 21.109. Language of Instruction . 

(a) English shall b« ths basic language of instruction in all schools* 

(b) It la the policy of thia atats to insure ths mastery of Engl i ah by 
all pupils in the achoola; provided that bilingual instruction nay 
bs offered or p«rai tted In those situations when such Instruction 
la neceasary to inaurc their reasonable efficiency in the English 
language so as not to be educationally disadvantaged. 



Vermont Ststutes Annotated, Through 1981 Cuaiulative Pocket Suppleaent 

4 § 731. English Language . 

Writs, proceaa, com plaints, information , Indictments, pleaa, anawera and 
entries in the courts, except technical terms, shall be in ths English language. 



VIRGINIA 

Code of Virginia Annotated 1950j Through 1983_ Cumulative Supplement 
§ 22.1-212.1. English as Official Language . 

English shall be designated as the official language of the com n wealth 
of Virginia. .School boards shall have no obligation to teach ths standard 
curriculum in a language oih* than English. 



WISCONSIN 

WestS Wisconsin Statute a Annotated t Through 1983-1984 Cumulative Pocket Part 
$ 256.18. Process, etc. to be In English * 

Ail writs, process, proceedings and records in any court within this 
state thall ba in the English language, except that proper and known names 
of process and technical words may be expressed in the language heretofore 
and commonly used, and shall be hauC out on paper or parchment in a fair, 
legible character, in words at length end not abbreviated; but such abbre- 
viates as ars now coaasonly used in the English language may be used and 
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mi«b«r» mmy bm *spr««*«d by Arabic *liur«i of Roman nuiirili in tht uaual 

% /36.U1 , juallf 1 cat long of juror* > 

<1) Pcraona wfco «r« U.S. citlicm, vho ar« «l«ctora of tha atata , . 
who ara able to r«*l *od uftdtr«t<M*d the English language;. • • 



Kark E. Goravitz 
Leglaiaciva Research 

Asjiitant 
Aacriean Lav Di vttion 
March 1, 1984 
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October U , i S» h 4 



Ifix- Hon. Paul L. ,'H>'jk1»** 
Attorney t"«enerai oi Nebraska 

r .u. Box *j ***U6 Hoos : n s 

State Capitol 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Uear Attorney General Douglas: 

1 nc Senate Subcommittee on the Constitution, of which 
I i. K airman, i* currently compiling information on the 
i.nuhsh Language Ajnendtaent which would declare tngl ish the 
of f u ial language of the United States* As a state which has 
already chosen English as it* official tongue, we would like 
U» kn<»* what effect that designation has had en your state 
i nd its government, he are especially interested in learning 
fro? you the benefits and drawbacks of your statutr based on 
> nfcrauit ion available to vou as well as your personal reflec 
t ions on thi s mat t er . 

I would appreciate any information you are at liberty 
to share or? this topic at your earliest convenience. These 
d^fa should help us produce a definitive legislative reword 
on an official language policy and should assist Congre** 
considerably in its future deliberations on this important 
j s^ue . 

Thank you for your time and cooperation, 



Dept of Justice 

Oct 1 9 
State of Nebraska 




Orrin G. Hatch 
U.S. Senator 
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STATE OF" NEBRASKA 

SrparbiKttt of S«f ticf J R flfc DEC W £> 0! 




PAULL DOUG*-** 



December 3, 1984 



Serator Orrin G. Hatch 
United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Washington, DC 20S10 

D»ar Senator Hatch* 

After consulting the Secretary of State, the Department of 
Education, and the Mexican African Commission of the State of 
Nebraska, it appears to me that the designation of English as the 
official language of the State has had minimal effects on the 
S XmU - and its government. Please find enclosed letters from the 
^cretary of State, the Commissioner of Education and the 
Executive Director of the Mexican American Commission. 

The S«cretary of State informs me that using English a. the 
official language of the State has not caused P r J*leM in 
government, commerce, schools, or industry. Ke further states 
^t when bilingual ballots were required by Congress in two 
counties in Nebraska, they were u.Uiied by only two voter* in 
fight elections. 

The commissioner of Education expires the °Pi»i«>n that 
declaring English the official language of the State has had 
little impact, if any, on the Nebraska educational .y^Vea. He 
advance, the concern of a staff member of the Department . that 
enactment of federal legislation declaring English the official 
language of the United State, would prevent the use of foreign 
languages in subject-matter instruction. Attached to hi. letter 
to me is a statement by S.I. Hayakawa with regard to an English 
language amendment which he proposed in 1902. 

The Director of the Mexican American Commission informs ae that 
no complaint, with regard to the current Nebraska law have b^en 
received by the Commission. The Director of the Commission 
believes that national legi.lation declaring Er.gli.h the officx^l 
language of the United States is not necessary and would be 
costly? Attached to hi. letter to me are three items, U) an 
article from the KALEO National Report supporting a 
constitutional amendment introduced by Senator Wait.v Huddl.ston 
whwh would make English the official language of the United 
States; (2! an editorial from the Omaha World Herald newspaper 
favoring English as the official language of our country; and (3) 
a news release from the Council of La Raaa opposing an official 
language of the united States because non-English speaking 
citizens would th«reby be disenfranchised. 

L.hf>pe that this information will be of assistance to you. 

dirocerelvrv 

T j . Kv r 




PLD/bae 
Enclosuifs 
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NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

Bo* 94967 301 Cmtfnnui M*H South Lincoln, Nefertifc* fttSft Telephone [ 402 ; 471 2295 
Kovtnber 15, 1984 



Paul l. Bougies 
Attorney General 
Department of Justice 
State Capitol 
Lincoln, HI 6&S09 



»1 < r«Hr**> 
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ftE: English language toe n (teen t 
Dear Attorney General Douglas; 

In response to your letter of October 24, 1984, regarding Senator 
Hitch 1 * tetter, I a* enclosing a 1982 letter from former Senator 
H*y*kiM* listing some of the reasons that he supported the amendment. 

It does not appear that there have been any State Supreme Court 
cases involving our state constitutional amendments since it Mas 
adopted ih 1920, and it probably has had little impact one way or 
the other on our state government and educational system since 
Nebraska's population is mostly English speaking anyway. 

Our bilingual education consultant is concerned that the proposed 
federal amendment would prevent the use of foreign languages for 
instruction in the content areas while a student 1s learning 
English. Her concern is that such prohibition might cause a student 
to fall behind in academic areas while they spend their time 
learning English, thereby making it more difficult to catch up once 
English is fully mastered, which could take three to five. years. .;. 
Of course, regardless of what Senator Kayak «wa indicated in his 
letter, the proposed emenAient would not necessarily prohibit sub- 
ject natter instruction when a student doesn't have a comprehension 
of the English language, unless courts interpret it. in that manner. 

An obvious advantage of the proposed amendment would be the preven- 
tion of potential legislation requiring dual translation of govern- 
ment documents, as has occurred in the past in Cintdi t which could 
cause government agencies to duplicate much of their paperwork. It 
would also prevent an ^individual state from possibly choosing 
another official language, which could cause iroblems in government 
interstate transactions. 



Sincerely, 




CO! E . LUTJCHGlWS 
Commissioner of Education 



Dept. of Justice 
NOV 151964 
State of Nebraska 
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RI : SIMM If) IM.IISM HI III SHAATH) 
AH Hit Of HUM I \Mil \<«l m 



IKjh C.M*H*nH*d i Hi/in 

1 he I nf V I,mi>mj.». »■ t» tin- > i » .ii »!>■■! » iiif U»i . t ol liu 
I nucrt V.iic» On' ' ' ! s»nUi » « *ii I in t.»h hni \U* \ », '> 
followed hi j 'umK'il «>* ",v't i»iho i..ui,»»i.<!"u » In ilu- 

IX* tvfctMt. IWnt- v«'< I .»•.■*: M.ii»'»ii « M»>/-'iKnn . 
Sarbanev 1 MMiy.c .»"«' / * In i*n H»»»»N.- ni Ki-pf*** r ; 
t4*»Cv there afc Atldaflv \k.ik,j, tJt.u'yi. D.iOjU'. o\ (.» 

t>Jl/4 (i"fW4le/. kOJJOW* k i .l^vtMf SHU., \jj,t1«;tl Mlkt»l 
ftki. V4 )dl< Jjfl. J'lJ /.»t»Uski Wi 1 MC 4H Hh(Ml>MnMU HI 

ihr tlnld'e" or HMfifti htldten of unmw s Wh.itovi 
Uf'- Ht»j'i fjniJi, ■ \i .11 <thil »jtH ai! U.iuKiU fH'hO 
a>td U\«imi |>*jfl nT tm «..nnMfi.,nn •■! Anutu.ti: tit 

We Arc Sol iking C bikIhJ 

tf *e h-M I rum »h*l the* r.m t.*k* full p.*f i »n Amefuan |.fi 
»itht>m ir4»r>»»if f niJlfh Wi, i!»4t n *hai wc a»c uMui>: 

*;wOtdme »o b>v 4 o<fwn n>u*i he 4f*tt to "feaii 
-r.ij \pvak i nf,*!;*h -ti ojdmafv ut4£» " so become «i * hi/vn 
Se* vnhelen the J4« no* 'Ckjwjfe* * \o-c.ilkv1 "hi'ififcMJal" 
Jew ihuM" wtM-'U.' rtiM k,iJ I i«i*!j\h 1 hi- htUntrtui 
.'Mlhtt !,■'* iiTip'N ru^.tu^ our n.tMirjli/iiiinn 

' nKMH'Jtfi^'tjt ^du«,*tton »n ftir imm*j, « child's tjfifua>\' 
Smcc vhttdrcn *Tf the «hvn5uic hnpht o! f H<tf Unyu^^ 
U ti rt t i 1 4Hi«ci> from Itic a^'CA o! !H k i if» <w^!n,'. {{V**!?* 
*jjri*it> ilc<t«nc 1 hctraf tcf nnic ^w'f 
i*!H»f *r«if> ih ih^i f «*i(\«tt m fhc :JnnVj;t Ijh^uj^'i* i« Iiihc 

' front lc*t*»m$ lngij»i 

iuffcnj adfnini^?T,iiuin appftuvs of »mttnj{r:ijif 



f n^l^h-spt'.ilnnj: pv^P^' anuMip l>o they m-vJ Jn Ipatn 



S nuli^li In A Stnuifi. I aifUd America 

■ li'MqiH »1><U<» .. MK'tltllj" pol" MM.Ul not hj» l 

*!.t;*p • i* h.»J fh»i . nitotmJU 4|i»ri»l i»n ,1 vuni 

!HM)» 1iMJ\ l<«0}^ fl*|tl/.*ltW» people Oi 05tti1 \*U5t!lC« 
1 *i ;t»- i»Ti fh.ii »1o im'I hue Mm ptTril r h'Mf I h;v, v 

, t **fHH*cn Nunc t mh» k3v*ti| if»c Scuaiv •»> tHv wik! of 

ji. MK" Atijcmliiicni will be Tv-m»T»HlM^ J 4i<>4ncCiJ 
hi ffiv SkUiHc t>> rm u»M*on*nt». 1 shall acuwli woik fof 

tf p.'»»iL*j, tht*> AntctW<T>nit w>H i(op ihj- uvy of tht. »o 
•■ - ^ - - — ^ " — 



»m »n v, 1 «v» 1 Oil m FngTi^li 
ih I n^li%ti~ja»yM4yc> <h aycckT4tc the Icamlnj; ar 
Tns'i^i. htit Jo *<*.ty >hc uk of fofoyn laiuruafc* Jff " 
" vbjui niuUil ImiUKtUM] « 0i1aHT»»l' l.r>j;Ut< a\ the 
fifij.t MafiKU4j:c ot icdrr«t. State *n<J tiKfli government 

1 1n" i- -tu *ei ral ifnt^ s 1 he C on»sj;iitKtjial \mcudrnfr.'. 
« (fi not H din » no< dm nutate the «w OJ < ♦tcek, t*tm, 
Mi'hr*,**, Sanskrit, AfaHn, or am »nher Un).*u«i/ff fot rrligkH** 
or verrm»»oi»it fN > L^^^;^•^^. it doc< noi dts k 04sr«ipt Jhc tti^ 

!t»fofii Ja^K'^^v" f< w OoHH^ti*. of vommumty uwor for the 
f>iH-t««ri(*n«*l thtfishcd *nc<%tf#t cwlturev li dos> ihh *f- 
ft ; 1 1 1 iv tci.tiKiy t*f f of e^n ianputtj-o Jo ^^^:fl^4U *m4cfit> 
iiiiU'g^, I frgiigtc American Mu^enLs sho^iJ stUii> mote 
jouiim ta»ttU4gtf» . ih» fgneL 

I'lfuJIy. i *o^W {ike >VHif ^ »0» s Dn < ?it> lybjcct. GtKfOs 
ftt uMi Hill fmd 4 shoft qmrsttonnaifc Pict«c complete your 
Qmvuonn.uif and »eiuMi n to ^e MaTi ihc answer ^huh 
rtuni tliuvh icpfi'Hul* vo»i *tov. fold %* >t^> rei«»H addre^J 
^tuiMiny tsutwaid and mat) ) shaii be moM grateful 



StlKKf fi» *i*U»» 



S I. Ha*4k4rta 
U S Sc»«io< 
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Department of State 



r A*V OF STATS 

•urn ww wmoL **i.o**o 

UNCOUW, 



October 27, |9S4 



Honor.bl, Orrin C. Hitch, Caiman D ® Pt ° f J UStiC9 
United States Senator 

SufccoBButtee on the Constitution »0V 28 884 
Washington, D.C, 20510 

Hear Senator fetch: St8t9 Of Nebraska 

„ 1 a * hand your letter of October U, 1C84, addressed to the 
Honorable Paul L. Dowlas, Attorney General for the St^HjebraX,. 

As you corrects observed in your letter. Nebraska is a State that 
by Constitution has adopted the official lanfiuare, naaely the Enolish 

Nebra^ on p. 4 (copy enclosed). I have been in state 
government for approximately twenty years and I can state to you with- 
out hesitation or reservation that Nebraska has had no probl^Teither 
»n gcverwrnt . schools, casaerce or industry using English as our offi- 
cial language in the State of Nebraska. The English language was declared 
our official language back in 197S so we have h£d a oneh^eTand ten 
year history officially using the English Language. 

m*-A£H T J^ tc 1° " J *° th 1 t * fcv Congress (not 

exercising good judgement or wisdoai} passed a lav.- declaring that cer- 
tain of our election ballots in « o*£le of counties had to bebiliLual 

*ESa iL*" H? U * iU f f O™"' Un0t «"t«l«ls had to be in^ 
Span sh and in Thurston County, American Indian. The Spanish American 
popu at ion in Scotts Bluff County were incensed and feltttat law wis an 
X?Mi. « ? EH" f i Kt ' ™ •^tions^rtwo^plTdrew 
^* V, Iot iJ! 8001 M Iluff The Aaerican^iw lan- 

guage is an oral language so we could not send ballots so we had sicn 

ifflKE ;! ntCT ?»* er5 thesc J*^ 1 * *** there twelve hours each 
election day Kid did not receive a single request for interpretation 
by a single voter, likewise, has ncv been taken off the lisTof 
bilingual counties in Nebraska. 

., J.". we have had no probhssi using the English language as 
the official language in Nebraska as set out in thTconstituS 

Rrtpectfully subdued, 

■f»l"«*i .W>*»* Stmt* for the Sta^eFX VSJ^Arutol, 
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STATE OF NEBRASKA 

lOtERT *£«»E¥ • COVUNQI • MUD* ft* A Lt 2 m O I M EC TO * 



October K), 



Honorable P*m1 Douglas 
Attorney General 

S! At C v! N* fcl **** 

St «t * Cart* ol, *<'OH 21 lb 

S.ln;»ln, NF. 

Peas ?tr . Pouglas: 

1 have fecelvtd your 1 «t t «rr and the lettet fro? Senator Natch concerning 
n«tton«i l*ni»Ution oo fcakina En*li«h the official Un|uige. 

In trs^nse to your requeat t this Collision has received no cowplaint* 
t< , fK *insn|i the stele lew *-ov in effect. TM* not to »ay that there 
h*.r ?..«*n no incidents con^ernim? thi« lew, not doe* it »een that there 
W not be env problem* in t he future. 

It Mp)**t«. that noflt Nrbfeskani are not aware of the law. It 1 » al*o 
tiuu thai fc»*l Nebiaskans ate able to *peak the En«,H*h language. There* 
j c , n *pp**r» to n* that »n&t Nebr**k*n*. including Spaniih »pe«King 
Nispanus. reals** that English 1* the main language spoken. 

Tho CoMRtsMon has recti «d complaint* f employees i«pr iaandl ng their 
**.pi..ve*% fn & peaking Spanish on the lat-. I he incident'., did not tnvMv* 
t h«- i .t ; i c . 

I believe the need for a national ««end»ant is not nece*«ar> and v»ul1 
« great d*al ot aoney . it aay iUo cause new questions to arise 
oxer vafiouft federal programs now ift existenc * . 

i h«*« an^lnnad *o*e satettals that *ay be helpful to you. If 1 can 
be at further help, rImm let *« *now* 



Sincerely. 

t'xt- at ive Due, 
W»t 

£nc lt-suras 




Dept. of Justice 

^rj OCT 31SB4 

State of Nebraska 



MEXICAN AMUUCA* CWOISWON 



^<tTmi anew*** 
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WASHINGTON BRIEFS 

NALEO Wins I. VS. Relief 



Cor^T#»§ has acted to rem* '\ the 
backlog of 200.000 cituensiup application* 
facing tht immigration and NatureittatHm 
Ktnxr (ISSf Thii ipnng NALEO gave 
the Notifc* end Senate evidence *J 
uisuffiner *t*H fundmg hat er 
lerfgtfu «4elet« in prtiCCMiftf citise: 
application* 

Tht HtHj^e and Senate respond*d ri* 
re cnm.ro ending, thai IN> be gi»en a f udget 
thai »* tn Biiilicn dolLar* mure than th< 
Administration had requested for 
(Seethe than bel^» I VV,tM2 M million o.' 
thi* increase P>S plans to hire 76 n*» 
sen k e staff to handle ciuxen»h»p »nd 
tfomi^rati^n requests 

Thi* mo*e t<> raise eer\ire funding tf a 
break from the pe»t re*ealing a ne*> 
rrM>gnjtii>fi b* b<rfh part^e ■ »»l an applicant'* 
nght t<> s**ft prtue*«in$ A« part of 
SA1.FO* Otilen.hij, ln>t»ati%e »e wilt 
coptmuf t» »*e thai effertue adjudic etior. 
and naf ufehjBtion procedure* berime an 
eiubhehed pruifit* • 



Minority Grants Saved 

fnf the ie-K.nd year in a ro*> the 
Hovue of Representatives and the Senate 
Appropriation* < omrruner *utrd to enhance 
graduate and pmfe»*u*r>a' training ftlli't 
imp* for mmi'fitie* and ■cmrn iCPoPf 

floth chamber* ovrrrjdr the Admin 
lelrefton « pnr.p«n*at ur eliminate GPOF 
funding and instead appru* rd a N *«LE(> 
aupp^rted unreeie for the .'ellimahip* 



Overall the Houae slated t22.0OO.{KH3 
to GPOK for FY XUh The Senate 
Comimttee a sltghth 1cm r budget of 
IS 1.500.000 need* fuE Sena* approval 
before both budget* are reconciled m 
House Senate conference / 

Smre the differences w the two I 
propossi* are a«&ali prospects are good < 
that «n Of'OP »*!i fund 1.4M>, 

aincrm fetk'athip* half of which will be 
in engineering and: physical and We 
science* • 



Bilingual ED — A Winner 

The House of Representatives ap 
prwed funding for biUngva! and vocational 
educatup at f]«S.6S6.000 for FY 
an ramie of $4 h million ever l}te 
administration* reque*l Of tht*. the 
Hrnj»e ga*e an nniJtitn t fv reate t/> hatsf 
grant*. «*Jn».h, tfpe**ed in the final bill will 
mean that 30.000 mure children can 
attend bilingual education cbst**% in 198.S 

Whu> the bulk of the apprtjpna*<on» 
would gp da-erth tc tfhool dntnct# tor 
Title VH programs the House budget al«i 
caJU fof four retearch itudte* It a*kf the 
Office of Biltftgua! Eduration to U ) Warn 
efTectue »a>* of identifying ftudenta *Ko 
can benefit from Title VD program*, (2\ 
aatem when atudent* have developed 
auflftc*ent En$U»h 'o gam frcm all Enghth 
witmrixm <3» evaluate all Title VU 
training pnftgram* and t4i find the de 
fKiennei *n ho» TiUe VII » prtaenlly 
evaluated 



I9H?S E N FORCE M FN' T VS SERVICE BUDGETS 
IMMKtKATION AND NATVRU 11 ATtON SERVICE 
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Tbi* table eocapare* the idstawtraiKm a b«^e< to the fmaJ budgei m wet! a* a^«aw«vf fo* 
•Wortewent to Ibeee iot aer^tce k^^i 

• M*rtU*neoo« afirv rt *» are eaimed eW TW, tke INS FY *S budg«t to 4576 4 

auUton 01 tiut aavH^oi, $442 euUjeo nil to adjwdicatwe) and naeurakiatiea 



freedom of Language 

The I' S will k>te "rornmon re«oi*# 
end common deittrr>." tf EngEtah it noi 
protected from rival language* tavd tM 
dtrector cf \Y* Qfganuation L S EngJith 
at a Senate Judicial SubroiTimttiee hear^ 
ip% tht* June Vrtder rt\ >e« «*a* a Con«ti< 
tuttonal amendment whirh would make 
English "the official language of the I' S; 

Senator Waiter Huddleitnr \V HS) 
UHrod' rrd the amendment la»t fall The 
main farce behind it ha* been I" S 
English *hose purporte J 40.000 member* 
claim that cultural and Unguittx diversity 
has weakened our nation'* rohemrne** 
BaitaMir Ccrra^a. Resident Commit 
atoner from Puerto Rico and NALEO't 
Secretar^.TrTasuref. assailed thi» rhetonc 
at the hearing "It is a» insid mui to bast 
the strength or umt> of the V 3 m ona 
languagf a» m one rare.' said f orrada. 

Corrida explained that estaMishing 
one national language would violate {reedtKi 
of speech a* «e1i as threaten federal 
program s crafted to help bnng migrant 1 
and migrant* into the mainstrram " i 
Of special concern are bilingual eduf a* 
uon programs and ine Voting Right* Act ' 
Their con«tttutionaltt> could be challenged ^ 
b> the passage of thj* amendment J 
The English language haf integrated ■ 
feneration* of u»fl>igrant langusges and 
will continue tc do so What is endangered I 
hemsnef. is our nation's abiltt* to open the ! 
deA<icrstif pmces* to all of its cilitans 

In 1 e sat ft.i ptrttni ct all adults mho I 
speak Spanish in their hornet are I S V 
citizen* Like* 11c. 76 prn^m of Spar«iS * 
speaking person* in Ne« York, and 56 
petrrni in Calionrua, are I'.S citizen* 

BUingua! education program* help 
these Amrncov learn English and acquire 
new job akilU The Voting Bight* Art 
enables them to vote in their languagr 
For thi* year. Kuddleston't amPnd 
stnt ha* been said to rest but hi* oft^e 
pro in lies to push for It again in the nett 
Senate aeaaron We can be aurt that t 'S 
English anil push 'or it. too As develcp^ 
oents occur. NiALEO anil keep you y 

IflfOflBttt 



V 



A DlSTVTlBlNG DE\XL0PMEKT 
Act ton s m California reveal the vulner- 
ability of the Voting Rights Act m this rra 
of fiscal belt •tightening In November, 
Calu* omian* vote on Pro posit Km 38, 
which would require their governor to 
pre si the President for an atoendmenf to 
eliminate all biknftiei ballots and voting 
mat4mtlt ■ 
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Is*- lfAMAT6HLi>H£itALb Koadty. june IS, ISM 



Editorial Page 



Canada Provides Example 
Of How Bifingualism Hurts 



One need oof took nv farther than 
Canada to ftfKj trouocs that eta 
plague t Nssgual country. 

Wrtwer'f "New WorW Dictionary" 
defines a nation is a "ittbie, totort- 
caCy 4rveioped commuRiiy of people 
with s territory, economic c^ne* 
Uvt cuirui* aad language is fnmirxyt ** 
Crate is hot mil that, 

French * the prc4cxninenc language 
m Quebec and a used commoiEy by 
large segments of the population in 
two other provinces. An active Fi«d)- 
speiiing separatist movement is taken 
sertausly by many Canadians, 

In laenltohe* wlnm Ei^baD ■ Off 
common language, a .aim| ticket 
was Judged invalid because W was act 
■pmted to Five)) as well as ai EnglUiL 

North Dakota Sen. Quent* feirdick, 
whose state borders faa&oon, points 
to the speeding cast as one reason the 
Unit fid States should take fins actius 
to rentals aa Esujuefr^pank^g cws> 
try. 

fle is a sponsor of a proponed consti- 
tutional t irfttf ^ fT ^ to E n gflis ft 
the adil Ueguaje. Burtx* and 
other avsBorters of the 
i a k tat 



whids st ia the hands of the Setuue 
ivtitemsy stibcocrunittee on the Consti- 
sudon, say that the of Spanish as a 
pilman'LsnfuacestBatuaiauaisftafiC' 
atom of some tides and stuck And the 
Spanish Ungues it apntdsag. 
The framers of the CoaetKuttest, 4he 



amendment supporters asy. never 
dreamed that the United States woukJ 
or afi)i?ung out an Enajtf vspeakm? 
country and, therefore. <id not specif) 
& as the official language. 

Many Americans Tikeiy fsei, as 
•unfcc* dost, that English must con 
tape to be the language of tots country 
and that the ieem of u should be the 
mete objective of bilingual educator 
where exists » our puSi* sctoots 

EnMish retnaBwd the language o? 
the wad States through wave afte? 
wave of launjfratMct Moat new am 
f*a who did nut s$eek English trwr 
hard* to tent it ana msiutd that thai 
4*k*wn to an, Proficiency in EngJis 
was regarded by the immigrants as tr 
jcoerauahmeni of merit and a key u 
a food life in their new homeland. 

That ss not always the oar today 
There are immigrants and aotnf 
.Americans who moved to the mainline 
from Puerto Rice who fates to ma** 
ao affan to tear* Csudssh, or te easttrt 
thstts^dfldrOBOnefe 

T^aee ant public schools ia wfucf 
Ends* si taught as a second stuguage 

1*»*w are panes* — Scott* IWf ant 
H&tm Counties to Nebraska are tx 
emptat — tis which* "Oder aa exists 
Sedera! law. baSots m Spanish as wel 
as Eagfrfc must be nvatiaaie. 

TH preservation of the primacy ©' 
she English Jaagueee k ascearirv & 
the tatiad States if it is to ramala i 
aetion sa the truest aanae, 
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Department of State 



SCCR£TARV of state 
SUfTE 2300 CAPtTOi- BUfLOiNQ 
LMS*CO^N. NEBRASKA 60509 
PHON€ 47 '-2554 



October 29* 1984 



Honorable Orrin G. Hatch, Chairman 
Subcommittee on the Constitution 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S. Senator 

Washington, D. c. 20510* 
Dear Senator Hatch: 



I have at hand your letter of October, 1984 addressed to the 
Honorable Paul L. Douglas, Attorney General of Nebraska, copy 
enclosed. 

As you correctly observed in your letter, Nebraska is a State 
that by Constitution, has adopted the official language, name- 
ly the English languaye. See Sec. 27 of the Sill of Rights, 
Article I, constitution of the State of Nebraska, on p 4 
(copy enclosed) . 

I have been in State Government for approximately twenty years 
and I can state to you without hesitation or reservation that 
Nebraska has had no problems either in Government, schools, 
commerce or industry using English as our official language, 
In the state of Nebraska, the English language was declared 
our official language back in 1875 so we have had a one hundred 
and ten year history officially using the English language. 

I can relate to you also that a few years ago, Congress (not 
exercising good judgement or wisdom) passed a law declaring 
that certain of our election ballots in a couple of counties 
had to be bilingual; especially Scotts Bluff Coanty, the ballot 
material had to be in Spanish and in Thurston County, American 
Indian. The Spanish-American population in Scotts Bluff County 
was incensed and felt the law was an insult. As a matter of 
fact, in eight elections, only two people drew the bilingual 
ballot in Scotts Bluff County, In Thurston county, the American 
Indian language is an oral language so we could not print a 
ballot; so we made sign language interpreters available and 
these people sat the.e twelve hours each election day and did 
not receive a single request for interpretation by a single voter, 
in Nebraska! 3 ^ taken off the list of bilingual counties 

In ^T a f£; " e >? V€? hddn °P robW usi *9 the English language 
tuJon. l^guage in Nebraska as set out! in the Cons?!- 

Respectfully submitted, - 

ALLEN J. BEERMANN J 
Secretary of State 

Enclosures 2 
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CONSTITUTION OF NEBRASKA 



Sec. 23 in all cases of felony the defendant shali have the right of 
appeal ic the Supreme Court; and in capital cases such appeal shall 
operate as a supersedeas to stay the execution of the sentence of death* 
until further order of the Supreme Court. (Amended, 1972.) 

Sec. 24. The right to be heard in all civil cases in the court of last 
resort, by appeal, error, or otherwise, shall not be denied. 

Sec. 25. There shall be no discrimination between citizens of the 
United States in respect to the acquisition, ownership, possession, 
enjoyment or descent of property. The right of aliens in respect to the 
acquisition, enjoyment and descent of property may be regulated by 
law. 

Sec. 26. Wis enumeration of rights shall not be construed to 
impair or deny others, retained by the people, and all powers not 
herein delegated, remain with the people. 

Sec. 27. The English language is hereby declared to be the official 
language of this state, and al! official proceedings, records and 
publications shall be in such language, and the common school 
branches shall be taught in said language in public, private, 
denominational and parochial schools. - 

ARTICLE II-D1STR1BUTION OF POWERS 

Sec. f . The powers of the government of this state are divided into 
three distinct departments, the Legislative, Executive and Judicial, 
and no person or collection of persons being one of these 
departments, shall exercise any powc properly belonging to either of 
the others, except a* hereinafter expressly directed or permitted. 



Sec 1 . Commencing with the regular session of the Legislature to 
be held in January, nineteen hundred and thirty-seven, the legislative 
authority of the state shall be vested in a Legislature consisting of one 
chamber The people reserve for themselves, however, the power to 
prdpose laws, and amendments to the constitution, and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls, independent of the Legislature, and also 
reserve power at their own option to approve or reject at the polls any 
act, item, action, or part of any act passed by the Legislature. All 
authority vested by the constitution or laws of the state in tne Senate, 
House of Representatives, or joint session thereof, in so far as 



ARTICLE IH-LEGJSLATIVE 
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CONSTITUTION OF NEBRASKA 5 

applicable, shall be and hereby is vested in said Legislature of one 
chamber* Ail provision* in the constitution and laws of the state 
relating to the Legislature, the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
joint sessions of the Senate and House of Representatives, Senator, or 
member of the House of Representatives, shall, in so far as said 
provisions are applicable, apply to and mean said Legislature of one 
chamber hereby created and the members thereof. AH references to 
Cierk of House of Representatives or Secretary of Senate shall mean, 
when applicable, the Clerk of the Legislature of one chamber. All 
references to Speaker of the House of Representatives or temporary 
president of the Senate shall mean Speaker of tne Legislature. 
Wherever any provision of the constitution requires submission of any 
matter to, or action by, the House of Representatives, the Senate, or 
joint session thereof, or the members of either body or both bodies, it 
shall after January first, nineteen hundred and thirty-seven, be 
construed to mean the Legislature herein provided for. (Amended, 
1934.) 

Sec. 2. The first power reserved by the people is the initiative 
whereby laws may be enacted and constitutional amendments adopted 
by the people independently of the Legislature. This power may be 
invoked by petition wherein the proposed measure sha 1 be set forth at. 
length. If the petition be for the enactment of a law, it shall be signed 
by seven per cent of the electors of the state and if the petition be for 
the amendment of the Constitution, the petition therefor shall be 
signed by un per cent of such electors. In ail cases the electors signing 
such petition shall be so distributed as to include five per cent of the 
electors of each of two-fifths of the counties of the state and when 
thus signed the petition shall be filed with the Secretary of State, who 
shall submit the measure thus proposed to the electors of the state at 
the first genera! election held not less than four months after such 
petition shall have been filed. The same measure, either in form or in 
essential substance, shall not be submitted to the people by initiative 
petition, either affirmatively or negatively, oftener than once in three 
years. If conflicting measure submitted to the people at the * • 
election be approved, the one receiving the highest number of 
affirmative votes shall thereby become law as to all conflicting 
provisions. The constitutional limitations as to the scope and subject 
matter of statutes enacted by the Legislature shall apply to those 
enacted by the initiative, (Adopted, 1912. Amended, 1920.) 

Sec. 3. The second power reserved is the referendum which may be 
invoked, by petition, against any act or part of an act cf the 
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lUNOiS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 



10? STflATTOM SUiUMMG * Sf**«3Flt4J>, ILUMCKS fTOM • WOM; 017)?«M»« 



November 28, 19S4 



The Honorable Qrrin G, Hatch 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatcht 

V,f facta of Designat ing English n official 
State La*icuaqe 

on b«halt of Illinois Secretary o£ State Jim Edgar, we 
are responding to your Inquiry about the effects of 
Illinois* designation of English as its official 
language* Illinois actually has had two provisions 
designating an official language — one by constitution, 
now superseded, and '.he other by statute that still 
exists- Since the constitutional provision had greater 
legal effect and is more analogous to the contemplated 
national constitutional amendment designating an 
official language, it will be discussed first* 



const j tut ion al Provision 

Beginning with the Illinois Constitution of 1848 and 
continuing in the Constitution of 1870, Illinois 
provided that all "laws of the state of Illinois, and 
all official writings, and the executive, legislative 
and judicial proceedings, shall be conducted, preserved 
and published in no other than the English language.* 1 
The 1870 provision continued in effect until superseded 
hy Illinois* present constitution in 1971. It appears 
to have been first judicially construed in 1891. The 
City of Chicago let a contract for publication of legal 
notices and other matters required to be published in a 
newspaper, to a German- language newspaper. Although 
this was in addition to a contract for publication of 
the notices in an English-language newspaper , the 
Illinois supreme Court invalidated the contract as an 
unauthorized use of r jbl ic funds under the constitu- 
tional provision, 2 a later case in which an 
ordinance, required to be published, was published in 
Knq I ish but only in a German-language newspaper, the 
same court not surprisingly also held the publication 
invalid. 5 

Regarding the language used in judicial proceed ings, "* the 
Illinois Supreme Court in 1914 and 1922 cases held that 
the constitutional provision did not prohibit the giving 
of testimony or taking of depositions in another 
lanauage, provided the statements were translated into 
English for the benefit of the judge and jury.* On 
the other hand, the court did caution in a 19t0 case 
that a witness should not testify through an interpreter 
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unless it was shown that the witness could not "testify 
Intelligently In the English language*" 5 And perhaps 
expanding the constitutional provision to meet the 
exigencies of the case, the state Supreme Court in 1912 
held that the record of a atrial court, written in 
ahbreviat iona of English words that would not be 
intelligible to most people, did not satisfy the 



In summary, the constitutional provision was held to 
prohibit publication of any legally required notices 
other than in the English language, and to prohibit use 
of other than the English language in the permanent 
docume.i's of a court. This judicial construction seems 
reasonable, since the constitutional provision 
specifically applied to "official writings" and 
"executive, legislative and judicial proceedings" of the 
state* 



Statute 

Partially contemporaneous with the constitutional 
provision was a somewhat curious statute enacted in 
1 92 V, of whlf-h we enclose a copy. Judging f ro« its 
preamble, it was motivated by a combination of 
anti-Europe sentiment and native American pride. it 
declared that "(t]he official language of the State of 
Illinois shall be known hereafter as the 'American' 
language," 7 A 1928 Illinois Appellate Court decision 
stated that the American language "in legal effect and 
intendment is the same Lhing" as the English 
language, 8 and an amendment in 1969 changed the 
statute to say that " ( t ] ho official language of the 
State ot Illinois is Englisr." 9 

The only significant decision under the statute was by 
the United states Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Ore lit in 19*7 3 • A Puerto Ricana* organization had sued 
the Chicago election commissioners to require that 
assistance and printed materials be provided in Spanish 
to voters from Puerto Rice . The Court of Appeals stated 
that the Illinois Engl ishrlanguage statute "has never 
been used to prevent publication of official materials 
in other languages . "10 . The court noted that under 
the policy of the national government Puerto Ricans are 
United States citizens and may travel freely to the 
mainland, and upheld the issuance of a consent order 
requiring Sc>an ish- language assistance in certain 
precincts. 11 The ground for the decision was 
primarily the Voting Rights Act of 1965 as amended in 
1970 . 

The Court of Appeals' comment about the effects of the 
statute appears to be well taken. That statute's mere 
statement that the official state language is English 
hi* not prevented publication of a number of official 
writings in another language. We are informed that the 
Secretary of State will soon publish editions of the 
"Rules of the Road" booklet for drivers in Spanish and 
Polish, tor example, and a statute permits the Secretary 
oi State to give drivers' examinations in Spanish or 
another language, excepting only examination as to 
traffic siqns that heve verbal content* 1 ^ Other 
statutes provide for giving licensing examinations for 
two occupations in Spanish, 13 bilingual education in 
public schools, and providing government service 
to members of the public using languages other than 
Engl ish. 5 ^ 



* n w • * * <y ipav iu most ^VOp^Vi 
const itut iona I requirement 
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It appears that tha conet <tut ionai provision, with its 
amphatic rt<juir«sent that government documents ba in -no 
other than tha Engliah language, • had much greater 
affact than tha statute, which merely daelaraa that 
English ia tha official languaga of tha state. Kowaver, 
ntfther preventtd accomwodat iona to individuals who <i<d 
not know English wail, such as providing translators in 
court proceeding*. Indeed, it appsars that tha sajor 
affact avan of tha constitutional provision was 
psychological or hortatory rathar than forceful; 
rasidents who did not raad and spaak English probably 
would have found it difficult to taka advantage of 
public noticee and act on published ordinancas avan if 
printed in theit own languaga. However, tha constitu- 
tional provision and statuta way have had soma tendency 
to persuade Americans froei various nations to learn 
English, an assimilation that undoubtedly his 

this r country 3r#ltIy t0 th * * t * b41itv * n * "rength of 
Sincerely, 

David R . Killer 
Senior Staff Attorney 

PRMilaa 

Encioaurej Illinois Laws 1923, p. 7. 



Notes 



n*- Const. 1848, Schedula $ 28, m. Const. 1870, 
Schedule § 16, Apart from introductory wording the 
two provieiona were identical. 
2m ^{lljf Chie *9° V'JSc££^r 136 Ul. 344, 26 N. E « 363 

4. Loahde v. Gloa, 2f>5 111. 401, 106 K.F.. 940 (1914); 

5 * ft**"* £e., 243 111. 49, 90 N.E. 

6. Stein y. M«v«r». 253 111. 199, 97 N.E. 295'<1912>. 

7. Illinoia L*w» 1923, p. 7. 

9. Public Act 76-1464 (1969). 
10 ' pi£S£S ftjgan Organisat ion for Political Action v. 

£if£«> *90 F.2d PfTTt tVi (7th Cir. STTTH 

11. Ibid, at S78-580. 

12 ' I J h«?? V>St * t ' 1983 ' ch - 95 l / 2 » »ub«*c. 

"' m .%un V ' Stat • 1983 ' ch - m ' 160y (barbora) 

and l80o (beauty culturiats). 

14, 111. Rev. stat. 1983, ch. 122, sec*. 14C-1 .t .eq. 

.5. Ml. Sev. Stat. 1983, ch. 127, sec. 63D109, subaac. 

Copy to Secretary of State Jim Edgar 
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(EXCERPTS) 

LAWS 

,09 ttOK. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 

SNACTftdlY THE 

Fifty-third General Assembly 

AT THt 

REGULAR BIENNIAL SESSION 

BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CAPITOL, IN THE CITY OF 
SFRIMFIElSoN THE THIRD DAV OF JANUARY 
A D 1923. AND ADJOURNED SINE DIE ON 
THE THIRTIETH DAY OF JUNE, A D, 1823 
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AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 
omoAL l^xouaos or stat*. 



<ewr» Stu, Ha it. A9T—+m torn it. iHt) 
An Act ttltKUkixg tk* Amcrictn iew^flj ei 4k* fl*Wi tc*g*§g* ef* 

Wkhui since the erotic* of cer American Repubik: there tuvt 
been certain Tory oerocnu in our country who have new become 
reconciled to our Republican taattinboa* sad have every dune, to the 
tradition of k'ta$ ind empire; and, 

Wkukas, America ha* been a have* of liberty and place of op* 
porUimty for the common people of all nation*, 

Wucet*s, these atnnfcrs within oor gates who aetk eeewomk 
betterment poUikal freedom^ Urfer opoorrumtkt Cot their children, 
and ciuteoahip for tbcmicivea, come to think of ocr feftittftfow aa 
Amtrkan *mi our Unaware at the American iaafuaf*< and, - 

tViieatA*. the tun* of the language of t eoumry hat a powerful 
paychoiopeni influence upon the iMi the peopk in ettauUttef *aad 
preaervinf oatioaa! aoikUrity, and, -" 

Wwiaxuy the Sanfttafn of sther ecwntne* boar the mm of the 
coaatrka where they are apokes, fherefore; 

Sam©* l. B* it ttuettf by tk* *f iJat $f*t* if HUuMt, 

rwprtuniti in tk$ Centra* Abrupt The official laagtiafe of the 
S*ase of lUsncw ahaS be known hereafter aa the "Awerkaa" iaoeuaet. 

Amoves jofl« 19, ttftl. 
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State of Indiana 



October 22, 1934 



Honorable Orris G, Hatch . 
United .Statas Ssnator 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on the Constitution 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

D»ar Senator Hatch: 

Public Uw 1 [Senate Bill 243] of the 1984 Second Regular 
Session of the Indiana GenerfV* Assembly addad Indiana Code Section 
1-2-lCrl to the Indiana Qode, affective S apt ember I 1984. It 
reads: "The English language is ed>?ted as th« official language 
of the state of Indiana. 

The author of Senate Bill 243 [XC 1-2-10-1] was Senator Joseph 
V. Corcoran. Senator Ralph J. Potesta was added as ah author. 
Senators Osvid L. Nicholson and William Cos tea wexm added ae co- 
authors * Tha Bill wee passed in the Senate, without amendment , by 
thirty- six (36) yeas and thirteen ' (13) nays. It was sponsored in 
the House by Represent at ivee Philip T. Warner and Donald V. Dean 
and cosponsored by Representative Dennis H. Keek*, The- Bill was 
then passed by the House, without amendment, by sixty-five (65) 
y«a* and thirty (30) nays. General biographical information con- 
cerning these Senators and Representativee, including addresses, 
is attached. \ 

Indian* Code Section 1-2-10-1 has not been in effect e suffi- 
cient length of time to determine its impact. Although Indiana 
has many residents speaking one or more foreign languagea , no 
single foreign language sp aking grouo is as predominant as the 
Spanish speaking residents of some of the states. - 

Schools in Indiana are raquired by Indiana Cone Sections 
20-10.1-5.5-1 through 20-10. 1-5. 5-9 to provida bilingual -bicultur- 
al instruction for no$-English dominant students, designed to meet 
the student's language skill needs as soon as possible. A copy of 
these Code Sections is attached. In addition, adult education 
programs located primarily in. the urban areae offer classes in 



If you need additional information at a later date, we will 
furnish you whatever is available at that time. 
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20 lO.l-.Vl. MH t AUuN IWKJHAMS ('I'KKItVLUM 14 

" # 

<hi The state board of situation shnfl inelurfy for high school students a 
MparaUj course on the elfivt?* of these drugs on tne human syst#»in. The state 
bo:»rd of education shall nut home high schooj^fedii of one II I semester for 
those students completing the course. * ~ 

Net Each superi ntendent ur assistant superintendent, supervisor, or prin- 
cipal hIio willfully refuse* or neglect* to provide this instruction shall be 
dirfmssed from his employment. |lC 20-10. 1 4-9, as added by Acts 1975, P.L, 
240. ft 1; P.L.20-1984, 8 112. J 

Amendment*. The 1984 amendment, for "commission on^enerai education" and 

..♦cUve June 30, 1984. drMtmaled the "state board of education" for ^commission" fn 

fw merly undesignated three paragraph* as the fsr*t and second ttenfence*, respectively, m 

suhNTctionx u\K ih). and «r\ substituted "*Ute subnotion ib), and made a grammatical 

h»urd of edue.'iiion" for "commission on change in Ihe second sentence in suited ion • 

tfktbKik adoption*" m the second entente m (a), 
pubsection ui and state board of education" 

CHAPTER 5 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

JKM1U-5-1— 20-10.1-5-12. {Repealed,] 

Compiler'* Notes. THjh chapter <IC 8 vingajCiauae. Section 2 of Acta 197? P. 
20 10 i 5-1 20- 10 1-5 12, as addod by Acts L 6 provided that the repeal of thj» law does 
197*. f* L 240, $ P concerning the hearing not affect any right* and liabilities accrual 
commission was repealed by Act* 1977. P L penaltiet incurred or proceedings begun. 
6, $ 1, effective September l r 1977 

CHAPTER 5 5 
BIL1NGL T AL-BICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 

SW 1 1» *N ' SH T ti VS. 

20-30 1-55-1 Ik-finitior- < 2IM0.l-fi.ft-6. Pari time courws. 

20-lif 15 5-2 Protn.tm implementation. 20*10.1-5.5-7. Duties of dm sum 

20-ltf J-5 5 3 Student pnrticipat M»fi 20-10 1-5.5-8. Funding. 

20- 10 15 5*4 NotiCH to parents 20-10.1-5 5-9, Duration of, fundmR. 

20-10.1-5.5-5 Advisory committal*. 

2tM0.l-5.5-L Definitions, — As used in this chapter: 

"Bilingunl-bicultural instruct ion" means the use of written and spoken 
English and a non-English language to teach Students. It includes instruc- 
tion in the history and culture of both the United States and the homeland 
of the non-English language. 

''BUinguai-bituItura! program** means a course o r biiin'*ua!-btculturai 
instruction for non-English dominant students, designee to meet the 
students* language skill needs as soon as possible 

"Division M means the divisum of migrant bihngual-bicultural education of 
the department of education 

"Non-English dominant students** means children who have difficulty 
performing in classes conducted solely in English because: 
1 1 ) Their native tongue is not English; 

The language most often spoken by the students is not English; or 
<3i The language mo^t often spoken in the students' homes is pot 

English. 

"Parent" means the parent, guardian, or custodian of any student, 

' Te.ir her of bilingual-hicuHural instruction* 4 means a teacher proficient in 

both English and a non*Knglish language, certified to teach a subject. 

including the history and culture of ix>th the United States and the 

homeland of the non-English language. [iCC20-i0.1-5.5-l f as added by Acts 

1976, P L. 104, ft 1; P.L.20-1984 V JL N Q3.1 
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15 \\\\ INt.lAi. illt UI.TL'KAL INSTRUCTION 20-10.1-5,5-3 

Amendments, TV 19*4 amendment. Indiana to provide hilinguai-bicultursi pm- 

efferttvv .June 30. 19*1 idftr^l "As uR»d tit f his grams tor ail qualified students enroUeo in 

ch-ipt^t" at (hi* In'Kmiiusik of the Mutton. Mth* the puhlir school** of the state through the 

atituti- * "department rt education" for establishment of such programs by the var- 

"department ol pnhii- instruction" in the ious school corporations. The state of Indiana 

fourth undesignated p,M«i^raph. and nrad»« a hereby recognises the need for and the 

technical change in MiiMivir-mn < Iiui thr fifth desirability of such programs to aid student* 

undesignated paragraph to reach their full academic level of 

Policy of State, Section 2 of Acts I97H. V, achievement, and to preserve an awareness of 

L Utt, read: "It is th** poiicv of the* state of cultural and linguistic heritage," 

Program implementation. — (a) The superintendent of 
public instruction shall carry out a bilingual-hicultural program for the 
improvement of educational opportunities for non-English dominant chil- 
dren by 

(1) Supporting and planning pilot and demonstration projects which are 
designed to trst and demonstrate the effectiveness of programs for improv- 
ing educational opportunities for non-English dominant children; 

(2) Assisting in thr establishment and operation of programs which are 
designed to stimulate; 

< A> the provision of educational services not available to non-Enghsh 
dominant children in sufficient quantity or quality; and 

( 14 1 the development and establishment of exemplary programs to serve 
as models for regular school programs in which non-English dominant 
children are educated; u 
\:\) Assisting: in the ostablishrnent and operation of preservice and 
in-service training prngronas for persons serving non-English dominant chil- 
dren ;ts educational |>e? : mel; and 

*4) Encouraging the d^. -emulation of information and materials relating 
to, and the evaluation of the effectiveness of education programs which may 
offer educational opportunities to non-English dominant children. In the 
case of activ»Mes of the type described above, preference shall be given- to the 
training of nor -English dominant children, including innovative programs 
related to the educationn! needs of the non-English dominant children. 

*b) The superintendent of public instruction is also authorized to assist 
and stimulate school corporations in developing and establishing 
Mlingual-bicultuial educational services ai^d programs specifically designed 
to improve educational opportunities for non-English dominant children. 
These fluids may be used: 

( 1 ' T<» provide 1 educational services not available to such children in suffix 
eieni quantity or quality, including: 

<A> remedial and compensatory instruction, psychological, and other 
services designed to assist and encourage non-English dominant children 
to enter, remain in. or re-enter olemantary or secondary school; 
r (H» comprehensive academic and vocational instruction; 

id instrueltiin.il materials (such as library books, textbooks, and other 
printed or published or audio-visual materials) and equipment; 
«D» comprehensive guidance, counseling, and testing services; 
»Ei special ♦ ducation programs for the handicapped; 
<F> pi'eschool programs; 

.»ther servic es which meet the purposes of this subsection; and 
(2» ror the establishment and operation of exemplary and innovative 
educational programs and resource centers, involving new educational 
approaches, met nods and techniques designed to enrich prog: ams of elemen- 
tary and secondary education for non-English dominant children, [IC 
20-10 1 .o.-VJ, as added by Acts 1976, l\ I, i04, § 1. p. 460,] 

20- HM-n,.V:i. Student mtrUcipaf ion, — Students whose dominant lan- 
guage is English shall he allowed to participate in the bilingual-bicultura! 
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ieO-iO.l-A.rv4 K»l< MJoN I'ROCJRAMS-CURRICULUM 16 

program unless their participation will hinder the progress of the 
non-English dominant children. 

Children enrolled in a program of bilingual-bicultural education shall, if 
gtadi>d classes are used, he placed, to the extent practicable, in clagjpk with 
children of approximately the same age and level of educational attainment, 
fjp determined after considering such attainment through the use of all 
necessary languages. If children of significantly varying ages or levels of 
educational attainment are placed in the same class, the program of 
biSincual-bicultural education shall seek to insure that each child is pro- 
vided with instruction which is appropriate for his or her level of educational 
attainment. The ultimate objective shall be to place the bilingual-bicultural 
student in the regular course of study. [IC 20-10.1-5.5-3, as added bv Acts 
1976, P. L. 104, ft 1, p 460.] ' 

20-!0.i*5,5-4, Notice to parent*, — Before placing a student in a 
bihnguai-bicultural program, the governing body of the school corporation 
in which the student resides shall notify the student's parent of the ' 
placement. The riotice shall be in English and the appropriate non English 
language The notice shall state the purposes, methods and content of the 
program and shall inform the parent of his right to: 

< 1 > visit the progfctm; and 

<2f where the student is less than eighteen [18] years old, refuse his child's 
placement, or withdraw the child from the program. [ ft? 38slQ. 1-5.5-4, as 
added by Act* 1976, P. L. 104, § 1, p. 460.] X 

20-10.1-5.5*5. Advisory committees. — fa) Before June 1 of each year, 
the principal of each school operating a bilingual-bicultural program shall 
appoint a local advisory committee composed of teachers of 
hihngual-bicuitural instruction, counselors, community members, and 
parents of students enrolled or eligible for enrollment in the 
Nlingual-bicultural program. A majority of the committee members shall be 
parents of students enrolled or eligible for enrollment in the 
hilin^uai-bicultural program. Before July 1 of each year, the governing body 
of each school corporation operating a bilingual-bicultural program shall 
select at least one representative from each local advisory committee to 
serve on? a corporation advisory committee. A majority of the committee 
members shall be parents of students enrolled or eligible for enrollment in 
the program. Members of the local and corporation advisory committees hold 
their positions for one f 1 1 year periods. 

th) The local and corporation advisory committees shall participate in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating the bilingual-bicultural programs. 
All bilinguni-hicuiturai programs must be approved by the appropriate local 
advisory committee before implementation. If the advisory committee 
refuses to approve a program, the division shall arbitrate the dispute, 

ic) Ail school corporations wishing to implement a bilingual-bicultural 
program shall apply to the superintendent of public instruction for such 
programs. 

w Ail hiiingual-hicultural pro-ams must be approved by the state board 
of education in order to qualify for the distribution of state funds to school 
corporations for thes<* programs. |1C 20*10.1-5.5-5, as added by Acts 1976, 
P L. 104. « 1;PJL20-1984. X U4.1 

Amendments The HJM4 amendment, tfv ynra graph and substituted "afafe board of 
Wfritive 4 ww 'Ml \HHi. rwnhined the farmer education" for "commission on general educa* 
three paragraph* of suWclinn «a» into * sin- lion" in subsection id). 
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17 mUNUliAUIU'l'l.TURAL INSTRUCTION 2U-10. 1-5.5-9 

* 

20*10.1-5*5-6. Fart time courses. — School corporations may establish 
full or part time 1 summer or preschool hilingual-biculturai courses, but they 
are not substitutes lor bilingual-bicultural programs required during the 
' norma! school year lit: 20-10.1-5.5-6, as added bv Acts 1976, P. L. 104, § 1, 
p. 460 J 

20*10.1-5.5-7. Duties of division. — The division: 

(1) shall aid school corporations in developing bilingual-bicultural pro- 
grams by evaluating instructional materials, compiling material on tht 
theory and practice of bilingual-bicultural instruction, encouraging innova- 
tive programs, and otherwise providing technical assistance to the corpora- 
tions; 

(2) shall aid school corporations in developing and administering 
in-servic* training programs for school administrators and personnel 
involved in bilingual-bicultural programs; 

(3) shall monitor and evaluate bilingual-bicultural programs conducted 
by school corporations; 

(4) shall make :»n annual report on the status of the bilinguai-bicuivurai 
programs to the governor and the genera! assembly; 

(5) shall establish bilingual-bicultural educational resource centers for 
the use of the school corporations; 

<6) may promulgate regulations to implement this chapter [20-10. 1-5. 5-1 
— 20-10.1-5 5-91 |IC 20-10.1-5.5-7, as added by Acts 1976, P L. 104, ft 1, p. 
460.] 

20-10,1-5.5*8. Funding. — Each school corporation must make applica- 
tion to the division to receive funds under this chapter 120-10.1-5,5-1 — 
20-10.1-5.5-9]. The division director shall determine on a competitive basis, 
which bilingual-bicultural programs are to receive the funds under this 
chapter. The criteria are: 

( 1 ) The extent to which the educational needs identified and addressed in 
the application for funds are for programs for areas having the greatest need 
in the state. * 

(2) The extent to which educational needs are clearly identified and 
realistic objective* are carefully planned to meet them. 

(3) The extent to which the application sets forth Quantifiable mea- 
surement of the s jccoss of the proposed program in providing children who 
speak a non-English dominant language with language skills necessary' f° r 
tneir education. 

(4) The extent to which the application contains evidence that: 

(A) the co.^s of program components are reasonable in relation to the 
expected benefits: and 

(6) the proposal program will he coordinated with existing efforts; and 
i r ) all possible* effort* ore being made to • minimize the amount of funds 

re ,uested for purchase of equipment necessary for implementation of the 
proposed program 

u r >) The extent to which the application indicates that the personnel to be 
employed in the program possess qualifications relevant to the objectives of 
th" program. 

The division director may not award in excess of three hundred dollars 
[$3001 per pupil under this chapter. I iC 20-10. 1 -5.5-8, as added by Acts 1976, 
P. L. 104, ft 1, p IfiO.I 

20- 1 0.1-5.5-9. Duration of funding. — The bilingual-bicultural pro- 
gram uf a school corporation mav In? funded for a minimum of five |5] years 
under this chapter 120- 10.1-5.5-2 - 20-10 1-5.5-91. ilC 20-10.1-5.5-9. as 
added by Acts 197*. V. I. 104, * 1. p. 460.1 
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Policy of State, St I inn - «»f Acts 197fi. H, inus -whoo! corporation* The stale nf Indiana 

L 104. mid. 'Jt t* tht- )*om \ of the «tatex>f hereby rvcognues iho nwd for and the 

Indt.tm* to provide Inline ml hicultural cm- desirability of such programs to aid students 

{♦ram* f<»? quiiitltti «ludmt.s rnrnllra in to rt-arh ih**ir full academic level of 

thr piih!n mIi<hi!s of th#* Mot*' through the achievement, and to prrHt»r*e an nwarene of 

eslabiishtneiii of such pr*«nrams by Ui<* var. cultural ar.d linguistic heritage " 

CHAPTER 6 

V vX^AUONAL EDUCATION 

SH*TK»N . HKCTK1N. 

20*101-6-1 industrial oi manual training 20-10 1-6-7. Cooperative progmrrj* with 
* nnd education — r>sfah- emplovers 

hshmont 20-10.16-8. The student as worker - 
2040.16 2 Vocational education — E*ub- Applicability of workmen * 

hshntrnt compensation law 

20-10 S Contract with not-for-profit 20- SO 1-6-8.5 Vocational youth organization 

corporation f«r establishment fund — Appropriation 

of building trades vocational Grant*. 

program 20-10 1-6-9. Role of state board. 

2010 l-H-.T Mandatory niurw - Teacher 20-10 1-6-10. State approval. 

utt tlifti atiu » 20-10 .1-6-11. Advisory committee 

2(MU 1 <> 4 rfaw time and instruction. 20-10.1-6-12. Reimbursement. 

20-10 l-e-S Age of «tud»«nt 20-10.1-6-13. Claim* for reimbursement. 
20 U* J *>-6 Attendance 

20-10.1-6-1. Industrial or manual training and education — Estab- 
lishment — Each governing body may establish and conduct a system of 
industrial or manual training and educatior to teach the mayor uses of tools 
and mechanical implements, the elementary principles of mechanical con- 
struction, mechanical drawing and printing. If a system is established, the 
governing body shall employ competent instructors in the various subjects 
and shall establish rul^s and regulations on student admissions designed to 
produce the best results and to give instruction to the largest practicable 
number. Each $overning body may provide this instruction in school build- 
ings or in separate buildings. Each governing body may require students 
enrolling in tni * system to pay a reasonable tuition fee and may differentiate 
between students living in tht? attendance unit and those living outside the 
attendance unit in the amount of tuition charged; however, tuition charges 
hy a school corporation operating under IC 1971, 20-3-11 are also regulated 
bv section 28 [20-3-11-28] of that chapter. 1IC 1971, 20-10.1-6-1, as added by 
Acts 1975. P. L. 240, ft 1, p. 1289.1 

Indiana Adm. Code*. For pertinent admin- tnry Tables in lh*» tables volume of Ihe 
jstraUve rules and regulations, see the Statu* Indiana A*Jmim*traU' r e Code. 

20-10.1-6-2, Vocational education — Establishment — Each 
governing body may establish vocational schools or departments for indus- 
trial, agricultural or home economics education in the manner approved by 
the state hoard of vocational and technical education and may maintain 
them from the general fund. |IC 1971, 20-10.1-6-2, as added by Acts 1375. 
P. L. 240, S 1, p. 1289.] 

20-10.1-6-2.5. Contract with not-for-profit corporation for estab- 
lishment of building trades vocational program. — The governing body 
of a school corporation may Contract with a not-for-profit corporation to 
establish and maintain a vocational program in the building trades solely 
for the nurpo.se of teaching the principles of building construction to pupils' 
enrolled in grades nine |0| through twelve [121. A vocational program estab- 
lished under this section is limited to construction of buildings upon real* 
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Secretary or State 
State of Indiana 

iNOfANAPOUS 
o 49204 



Edwin J. 5<mcox 



October 29, 1984 



The Honorable Orrir. G. Hatch 
y, S. Senator, Utah 
Committee on the Judiciar' 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatch: 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the Issue of English 
as the official language of the State of Indiana. Since this designa- 
tion became effective just a little more than a month ago, there is as 
yet nothing known about its advantages. 

However, the designation of English as the official language of the 
state appears to have been well received in this state. Since Indiana 
does not have a large alien population at present, any controversial 
impact is probably more limited here than might be the case elsewhere. 

As a personal observation, I believe the idea to be a sound ohe 
in that it will help encourage new Americans with residency status to 
learn the Enlish language and thereby improve the likelihood of suc- 
cessful integration into the mainstream of American life* 

Again, I thank you for the opportunity to be heard on this matter. 




EJS/knm 
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COMMONWEALTH QT VIRGINIA 

Office of the Governor 

Richmond 2*ztm 



October 26 f 1984 



T^e Honorable Orrin G, Hatch 
Chalra*an f Subcommittee on the 

Constitution 
Hp i ted States Senate 
Washington, D. c. 20510 

# 

Senator Hatch: 

We are forwarding your letter to Dr. S. John Davis 
Superintendent of Public Instruction^ requesting Tat he 
provide you with any information which may assist you and 
the members of your subcommittee^ 

If we may be of further assistance to you in the future 
Please do not hesitate to contact this office. * 

Sincerely | 




Lauri^Kaismijth 
Secretary of Vhe 
Comonwealth 



LM/mf 

cc: Dr. S. John Davis 
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COMMONWEALTH of VIRGINIA 

■ * bffkt of the Attorney Gtnerd 



Octobir 29, 1984 » ieov 

*»t^rt#r tie"*** 1 

1f«fltt«1'1«1-.n »"•" 

NAT) E S*»* 



The Honorable Orrin C. Hatch 
Vnitrd States Senator 

United States Senate, Coe*>itta* on tb* Judiciarv 4 
Washington, D. C. 205X0 

Dear Senator Hatch: 

This is in reaponae to your inquiry concerning Virginia* a 
statute declaring English the official language of the 
CoiionwfiUb. Th« statutory provision is i 22.1-212.1 of 
U* Code of Virginia, as amended* For your convenience, X 
heve mc loeed a copy oi th, * section of the Cods. 

: h*v* not had anv personal experience with thia par- 
ticular statute- There heve not been, to my knowledge any 
vase* in a court of record involving this lev. 

With kindest regards, 1 e* 

S incar e ly , 

Ccrald t« Balllee 
Attorney General 

2 : 18/ 32 
gnc \ osufe 
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f 22.1-209,1 



im CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT 



§ 22.1*213 



dnvar education revenue* received during the atton rat in accordance, with the proviuoru of 
school year thai! be made aa an undesignated this item, 
component of the state share of the? basic oper- 

f 22.1-208.1. Model programs in elementary developmental guidance 
and counseling. — With such funds as are appropriated tor this purpose, the 
Board of Education shall establish a program to strengthen developmental 
guidance and counseling in the elementary schools which shall consist of 
grants for model projects awarded on a competitive basis to applicants 
responding to requests for proposals* 

The Board shall appoint an advisory committee of Experts in developmental 
guidance and counseling to assist in the development of the criteria for 
awarding these grants, the contents of the request for proposals, in evaluating 
and in ranking the applications and in making the awards. All school divisions 
shall be eligible to receive such grants upon making timely application. The 
first set of grants shall be awarded, if funos are available, by January I, 1935. 
(1984, c. 197.) 

i 22.1-212.1. English as official language. — English shall be designated 
if the official language of the Commonwealth of Virginia. School boards shall 
have no obligation to teach the standard curriculum in a language other than 
English. (1981, c. 185.) 



S 22.1-213. Definitions. — As used in this article; 

1. "Handicapped children" means those persons (i) who are aged two to 
twenty-one, inclusive, having reached the age of two by the date specified in 
§ 22.1-254, (ii) who are mentally retarded, physically handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, speech impaired, hearing impaired* visually impaired, 
multiple handicapped, other health impaired including autistic or who nave a 
specific learning disability or who are otherwise handicapped as defined by the 
Board of Education and (iii) who because of such impairments need special 
education, 

2. "Special education" mea ..^ classroom, home, hospital, institutional or 
other instruction, including physical education and vocational education, to 
meet the reasonable educational needs of Handicapped children, transporta- 
tion, and related services required or appropriate to assist handicapped chil- 
dren in taking advantage of, or responding to, educational programs and 
opportunities commensurate with their abilities. The Board of Education shall 
determine by regulation standards for determining which instruction and ser- 
vices must be provided pursuant to an individualized education program. 

3. "Specific learning disability" means a disorder in one or more of the basic 
psychological processes involved in understanding or using language, spoken 
or written, which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, 
•peak, read, write, spell or do mathematical calculations. The term does not 
include children who have learning problems which are primarily the result of 
visual, hearing or motor handicaps, of mental retardation, or of environmental, 
cultural or economic disadvantage. (Code 1950, 5 22-10.3; 1974, c. 480; 1978, 
c 386; 1980, c. 559; 1983, c. 538.) 



Article 2, 
Special Education. 
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CommOn^ulTm or KfNTuc^ 



Of FlCE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 




November 9, 1984 



Capitol 8v«uP**9 



The Honorable Orrin G Hatch 
The United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatch; 

This office has no information in regard to your request about 
Kentucky's English- language statute. The Legislative Research 
Conroission, the administrative arm ot our General Assembly, 
also has no information. Because the statute became effective 
only tMs year, the LRC suggests that the passage of more time 

be necessary be for* a more definite response can be made 
to your question. Any luture Inquiries ©ay be directed to 
Or f ice ot the Director, Legislative Research Commission, 
Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 406G1. 



Yours truly, 



David L. Armstrong 
Attorney General 




Gerald Kenry < J 
Assistant Attorney General 
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California Ballot Pamphlet *\* fW \ compkdby 

m \ March FongEu 




Analyses by 

William CHamm 

Lqgsiicive Analyst 



f ' 




£t-frrta*rs? *f Jatatr 



l>rer C«lifwFu»iu 

This is your California Sato Pamphlet for 
t fee Novrmbe^ General F>ctLsn It con- 
(mint the balk* tttk\ a abort (umnury-, the Legu> 
lattv* Analyata analya*, the pro and con argu- 
ment* and rebuttals, and tfa* complete text of 
each proposition It alto contains the fetfalatta 
voir caat for and asalnat any maaaura proposed 
by the lartrjekture 

Bead carerujjy eoch of the measure* and the 
information about them contained in thk pam- 
phlet LafiaUflve propoeittona and citizen 
ipooiorcd initiative* are designed apacificaliy 
to civr you, the electorate, the opportunity to 
influence the laws which regulate us all. 

Take advantage of fhu opportunity and vote 
on November 6. ififc* 

MA*CH FONC EU 

fiaWWrtaVy erf AfeAf 



Tt&U" content* appears on the inatde bmck cover, page HS 



Pk-iix* mMr that FrupoutKm 2S it the fif at proposition for tfm election To avoid confusion with pj*| t 

mrasurns. the Legislature p*\*ed a law wht^h require propositions to be numbered conaecutivriy starting | 

*nh \he nrx\ nutnbiM afirr those used »n trw IWrniiier l&C (Jenrr*! Kkvtion This numbering *rhem«' j 

run* ifl twrtjU >r.i? i >tk-* 
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Voting Materials in English Only. Initiative Statute 



Office T*k i 



by the Attorney Cmd 



Vim.sc; MATERIALS IN KNGUSH ONLY. 1NETIATWE STATt^E States decferatkm of pufcfcc policy concerning 
ut* of common KngUtn language Add* « new iUJuU requiring the Cawmor to writ* to the President of the United 
S<itr* the United State* Attorney OwmJ, and ah 1 mmbon of Cxm&Mt* a cenmynk^Mon urging that federal lew be 
■menoVd *o that boUotK *otett' pamphlet** end »K other .oftcmi rating m** * h efceS no printed m Engfen ofOy 
Summery of LegfcUtive Anafy*'i eeiinute of net Kate and iocei fwnw< fhcol nnpart Tho coat to the gate of 
providing the o/rtaon oommtmicatton required by thai meoearo temml bo nmg ^ akent 



Vnii by Tlii f mjhiiTfig InaTj a 



S*cexr**od - 

The Conftttution of the United States guarantee* the 
right of cttioen* to vote It aim provide* ali penocu equal 
pfMeettefi under the ie*. 

According to the California Secretary of State, the fled- 
rral Voting Kighti Act of SMS. as emended to ifiifc re- 
quire* 10 of Ceufornia'* 51 counttet to provide member* of 
certain languagr minority group* with inforxaeixon is 
thru- native Language that nriS kelp them essreiea the* 
right to v\ne TSti inforination ii ganiraBy roouirod to be 

Cidod in written form. Cbuntmt miaed to the Mara] 
fcgfctr Act hev* at Wort ooe linguae* minority 
group that doer sot apeac or i a* * Wr*t*n4 Enghah ade- 
quacy enough to participate m the aiac to rl procee* and 
*ho*r *xjtinf agr popuUtion c>©cnpria»t a*** than 5 per- 
cent of die county , total number of c&feen* of voting age. 
Under th* act. there are four apgraSarf language minority 
group*: American Indiana, Aaiao- Americana, Akefcan na- 
tive*, and peraom who are of SpaOab herttagn. 



Caifeornie iaw require* thee* 41 oounoe* nor aubiectto 
the prcrtnon* of the federal Voting Bights Act la poat in 
each voting* precinct certain election aaateru* Spenith 
or in sp e c ifie d Uaguajet other than EngM, unlet* tht 

Secretary of State dr4er*une* chat a particular precinct 
iacfcf a languor j minority population Urge enough to war 
rant the preparation and posting of Rids material*. 

fnjpnail 

T%U measure require* tht Governor to deaver to the 
Preafrdeot of the United fteea*, the Atterney General of 
the Ummd So**** and att Heeaben of Coagror i written 
cnmrarmWhon which urge* Ae anart mortt of an amend- 
mant le federal it* eO that bnUots, votan' pamphietj, and 
aS other oAciai vo6ng malariak ihali be printed In Eng 

fmrnl Efleat 

t^t 00* to tho aato of providing An written commune 
cotton romnrod by thtt maaaure \eotdd be inofgnincont 
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This tmtutuf rt«'*Mtfi- r> *<tbitHitrt< hi th»* f*<opii< m 
■cco«S»ik* with l Si* pwinww of Ante* ii. tecrwR i of 
»> Can*titut*on 

This imtiaa w nwh tp pmpocn to add nr» pcoviwom 
to the Uw Therefore, tSc nra pna*#f*u propird to be 
*ddwt »rr printed in Mr f#|* to tt*i#c*ic th»t they art- 

raufocWuitv 

ENGLISH &<LLOT ISOVMVt: * 

Mtv ri Bfri ■ a^J* J *" »~JL». - 



fi; it n a mmm tmtmfl&m**. tmO—Ouriimmiijrmnt 
rwmimfu frrtm Amm^ MNm our pNpfr. ptvmotm 
pokticmf i&b&ty, fifmto toMni*^ of **m »t mutty 



•mtfwfliw thmt mfk> ow peqpfa. f Ae mmt uuMtM+t of 

id) StokHm#*t b&t* *r* dv"»ir, catffr «** oftwt 

tkemmmUe. pfefcat i$mwmikmdmdiaci*J ******** 
of mm r c WMfty. 

mm* m*h*t rM m m+Li mmtpsmm mm**im far 
Sect*** TntwmtUL 

7*Cm*m*0ft**SU*rfC±mmii. w#k* thirty 
fc^artiw < comm fatguuv M iHlUat our <& 
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Voting Materials in English Only. L/tiative Statute 



Argument in Favor of Propocitten 3& 



In W7S. with Imlr (Grimum w frx»cn thr American 

jjeafxlr, (VsnjgfPN <-rr <<ird W*gts£anon rrqwwr^ fofeum iangucgr 
hdkrfs *l>d *ottn« rrutcrWv Wr urffr t Asvjfrif to rescind this 
requirement for the tu4k*»mg reason* 

Fortajn Unguis tmk*% fam<> imd> thai a full retmonwe, 
•octal tnd pot***! life cm be ktevwi to the tyrfHSw* 
•it&out co mp e te nce in Engfcah 

C*ln«u who K*vc Urvfrd of ho krvowlrcir of Kflgiuh do noi 
hav« xvm to euentlal »form»£*» for tfk>tpcod«fl dactaen 
maltng They an? it«H W into bkc* voting by opportunistic 

Foreign language baiiott invtfe abuse A check of S« Fran 
dm btbogual ballot uvn in oWfcwS that 2B% were not 
i'mt«iS<^nct{tmu Such abu*r pot** i dinger to the intended 
functioning a( i drmacrKk- systnn 

Ktx-rtgn l»ng\i*#" jailou *tp unriccrtsary breast virtually all 
ipplK :*nti K* Irated Stile* nti*en*h*p mutt poo i tatt for ^rr« 
r\ and prprKTcno in Kn*u*h 

Fom^n Language botioti create tnwon* and & wili among 
neighbors Earner Hnnugrants. « * matter of course, tearaeG 
KngUife w> the* m row>trv in order to parh^oatr fuJIy 4q- 
Ametsras u*> TVr "*oi speoai firaorjeamt fct other 
granti 

Foreign language batiott are costly. Last yewr. San FraacucQ 
tprnt SlSOjdOO for ballots m three language* In CaJ**orma. in 
19Nfc\ thr ct*t of foreign ballots exceeded |i £00,0001 Further . » 
moat counties, use of thr foreign language ballot H nuoifiul - 



Foreign language haunts are dttmrraiutorv only H "funic. 
A«*a ft*nertceft, American Indian and AUokan native language* 
*rr targeted for specie) treatment in thr Uw 

HeUott printed cnl> tn English do not prevent cjtutra fnxa 
voting, mtrrpretrrs may be taken along for voting asfwtanee 

Foreign language hoAtnti ate a diaaorvsce to our liupenx and 
Anan cWnw aad to ow Mdon 

Tkr caar agamct for»ign language baikCi is ovemhHmtng 
CAk'cema * Brat rfatr in the oabon to evpreai iU on 
voting in fortagQ ianguagt*. The time bai come to tneai out on 
tha u**. TW atteiinartratiM and the Congrrai mu« umirrKaod 
that tne oppflafttaa to foreagn Unguagc baUob ii daoplyfpbind 
*>iejy iiiarad. 

TV Lf&od Statea, a country of iownigrantf from other Undi 
with dtfftfritf UngvW> *t>d cuHurra, has had thr ennching 
rspmence ^ivtng with and learning from othw culture* Wc 
kratn fRjfo rach othef beitiae we are untied ^ * w** 
language, Cngkah We rauat pfomr thai wwty 

We hope our Caulormi ctttsym wuj vote to uphoid the untqur 
lUrui of our common Language Vote YES on Propontion Sa 

& L HAf AKAWA, MwDl 



STA-NLTV DIAMOND 
Cai fiinn, CdWwai Ca 



r far Jbfifa* Uf^A 



RtAutut to Affusatfti is Favor of Proffonitioa 3t 



(,3oartohaUthev«tM^-age popuiarton did not e%en vote » the 
UK prrtyfe-attt! riortion In ^ht of thM nd atate of aMatft, now 
■ no time to drtMurmge an/ Ajnencan rVooscait^an u^aiJ^cot 
vote Rut PTOOoOr<ori doa* juat that 

Pxopoahon 3S fupportrn attack nrik that dont o«tft T>a*r 
IT^v ,rj^*t«Ni SUngv*; Smo{ roiti can*! be lubatanbated Actu- 
ally, a* the Sao Francuco Reswtraf nf Votert recenUy reported, 
"thr ooff of adding foreign tranaiationa to the aanspie and official 
bailors it rwg^b> " 

Stmutfiy. their aUeganon nf aonnhzen votrrs u conspletoly 
dntnrtrd arid ui^foonded Their H <udy M cheeked i total of three 
kndivaiuali The more Ihorixigh Santa CUra flady, howevc/, 
found only one nonclUficn voter out of 100 surveyed 

BiUng. al ballots have long been yjcceasful m Amersca Smce 
1912 in ^Jcw Heoco and unre 1875 m Texai, Cakfocnti and 
rbcHrhere, they've propftted ratnonfy einsena^ta a nwantngfui 
rate m the e^ectorai pcoceas 

The Voting Rights Art proterti *JJ atom from wohng d*s- 



chsaMatten, not )u*t Hiapaaxs and Aaian Amencant FVthrr- 
awre. kwv is many atata* u)c4uding Canfomta pnrodr for Foluh. 
Ilauan, Cr»*« aud other aarvicoi wi co«ui6umn« where tho *jt 
Mcoasary 

Voter pamphlets fairly provide both ttdea of i proposition 
atraight rrore the refutrv of voters, Theae* material* free the 
roter froi-n oVpendenoe upon an empkirtr, aeighbor. or rrUftve 
for tmportant eW^ion inkiematioo 

Reenemher, Hupanics and Asians want to loam English to be 
fully integrated fnto the society Donr prevent them from fulfill- 
vng their dt,4*es to vote as csfcxem 

Defeat Proposition 33 
ROftCXT M4TW1 

tSrS&Mi HDH'AgD TOlXLi 

don rawajtb* 
Kwkrff 
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Voting Material! in English Only. Initiative Statute 




We yfgt- tQ Krfr nu on Hi 

Thi 



Arfuuimt Aj&tmt rVopoetrion 3$ 



3S 



inHi^j\r is 4ii att^k no onr •' waefica'i rvoai bur 
p*xrv«* rutf nghii i*^»^KKi-fhc Vocm* Rfehti Art— which 
emfctei ail Ajatnreat to EfrECnvfcXY t:X£JIC2Sg 7HE» 
RIGHT TO Um>-TKfc: MOST FUNDAMENTAL &JCHT \S 
\ DEMOCRACY, 

-fee*ore the Votiox R^hu Art was pasec, Aiwerteata in aua> 
pertiof tha aatioa, MrtudiM Udworme. «tt tfi*&\ri yV t*- 
•rated from vohns U4#im rmst not lead the way to 
chaife federal Uw that protects thejwecw n|ht to vote 
tor awhoaf erf c*u*t» tA/otajhouC thr coaarry. 

rropuettior) 3§ would fore* the Governor to pft&QB the ?mt< 
dm* Mid the Confre* to eteatnete V ot»f ft*hfe Art pro*** 
rioai mrCeJtfomte. Th« effort opens the door for other repeal 
cfiorfi «roed at Vitfwg Rifrhft Art KuarKXm for btec* cifczrei 

Pataasr ^ Prop„iHK>rj 3* will wtfmiy prntiX fhouteadi of 
Amencam who have d*f)»culiv with the Ei^iaft UnguifWrofa 
rtrmmo^ ih™ n«ht to vote it mli deprive the*) of the* uy 10 
the nwjv geftrmmrtjtai drctwons rhit affect thew daaiy kvea. 

F ederal U*i rrqu*r* only i fifth grade level of E&gfca* to 
becor* a aaturaiaed ctfuee Veto** iM f M> r H eepecteBy 
iw*n*ry m V^Jonm. where to ouny teete aad facai propel 
ttnm are written in wdt ewnptei teagyea* thet they c«f«r 
n«<Kf bom, r.njWi ^x-ajtin* coiie** graduate*. ' 
baikx mforatafJori t» ydWtoMwAMrioidtiMM, 
perticwterfy the eiderfe where kvP^ * * ^ c*K**h to pea 
cwfntalttp lee* Uh w*o teej the ckm tetiaj then 
dewrve careful stia)y m the leafuape thev know beat 

Kapaaicr and Ajiwi AjMttctfli wilt very ntacfc to team £■(• 
Ml U a one of the eeyi to economic afreaceaeaat aad torte! 
Mafratten That a why there ere iNwearti el Ktejunke end 



Aai*m on #»itinc l*t» for En| wh ctew at the coemtsaty coi- 

ic#tei^<^icboGathn>^f)v^ 

ueder^«daWe ten** oa rtertioa djy doeenl teawi the teapor 

taaocof £ncajh the other M d«yj • ye«r. Is tett Wii£d 

We^jietde^tJtewoitiaami^ 
MUM » llfcej row cart aateiiteat iwpMriUf «*« white they 
pertert their Ei^Ul Bj^Miaj the voten Mshtet etea^ 
Mtej the ariy ttttehh awrce of tadaaaarf atertS tetefmattoii 

Ntejuat eiacteea at Caateraat aaveprovatteboocet a««o 
«we . U Um Asjetet they aoco»t for tear th« t% of csuaty 

erteHtthu3raf«HiaMy SaattC^aadSaaDMCoiarttefabo 

deevmsm attateaal ceets. 

C»Wbrm» *epuok*n and IVmocraiic teadm ruca as 
M Heafaa, ftwtdmt For< Rttteewetetiver Burtca, Bermaa, 
pyTwaify EoVardt, Coidwater. Senate Prated** pr -j Tempore 
Koberti, Speaker W^e Brown, Uayon &adiey ac«i ,eMeia 
ayporte^taeb&i^atect^ 

ed m Conceal tea igJ5 aad iSM. So did the Laagaa of Wonaa 
Voten aad AF1A30 

TV Votatg iifrt Act aaakat Caaforate • Mate where eg 
P«pie oao kve aad participate in l^wraawerf free frorn di*- 
' uYo«ri»«aaoor>opo*CiQfl38*iak«^ttth»t»'ay 

■oaurr Mamn 
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purpoa* of the Eftfiafc »M f te^ittve Oae oppoabon arfw 
meal Katea that the iaMteflve "to an attach oa ... the Vote 
Rtejhb Art " THt * inaenmte Sa^otx ai Eattefi OVLT te tbe 
a* the tejjttettve, the oaiy |oaI 

An tiiSeretfe m the oppoete^ Arpwwot a dtet bitca citsjem' 
nf>h are thremtened Tht l . fwmem TV teoguace of bteca 
rtti»ra a E>^kah 

The rtttteaaWp tett for pr^ficteacy m Eafheh if darateted at 
^t^ifVam r^aa^ofthrte^ 

of other immfffTmnts, the key to ftmeachip aad pvntekattea te 
the ate of their new cowifry 

The o»ficion fffuaea* x+m the tewof teimw Moet rtr> 
trrii ru^'v cWi t^t mu^im^ baaoti theo^eivw are da- 
. y and unfair rateing lemwci aad rcasntraeat 
f «*t of sTHihtLnfuaJ beiioti a over K £00000 enmj*Sy ( an 
ui, w4ffp 



Rabuttal to Argiu&aa! A^aiael Pr«poeitiori 



Iteoeotry the 'Caaaa Bareau eteaaaated oaat Ca^rbrtiii c«» 
tier from tht fed**! ratjtaranaeot for m»fc2auu«2 baUoM be- 
caMte they wett i iman- eee a . j r. That hat beea the potettea of taa 
ccteciittee for two yaan. Aay teoal attoiapu te rattorc aaahafl 
f«*i baiioci mm be refilled. 

&afornte cstiaaw, ftacfcdtef Aftem aad over- 
whehaa^y approve of Eagiah Seifots ONLY Thr Sen FVa»- 
esieco iattteitve vote had the sipport of at% of ti» vvtera-and 
tt£a*ean m the etttewale aaaafive fathered 0MsOOD tteaa- 
turee, oualirViax tha ieettetrvc for the baSot. 

Ceafcratee^teadtheaeta 

Let oar vote be Jtreog aad dear. 

VOTE yes m pnofosma* J Jb^YES— yk^c«v 

,-aSAMJTT OUMOVD 
ChateMe, e^ t i tew ia Qc tee* far awftwaj te fceate> 
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J&tate of CfiaiifuniUi 
oovspvNOirs owe* 



Koviibcr 26, 1984 



Dur NMbtr of Coagreses 

CB ffoeeaber 6, 1184, California votere approved a 
ballot measure which stataes 

•Ke tha People of the Stata of California do hereby 
find and declare that: 

-Tha Uaited Stataa has been and will oontinua to 
be tnriched by tna cultural contribution* of imeUgranta 
f rca m\eny oountrias with many different traditiona. 

-a ooMcm language, Inglieh, unitas our iasUgrent 
resident*, fosters narsony among our people, proeotes 
^iScal atability, permlte intarch«ga of idjiaa at 
■any lavele and anoouragaa aociatal integration. 

■The United Stataa Government #>-wld foetec sieileri- 
tiaa that unita our people, tha »c eportant of which 
is the uae of tha ~nglieh language. 

■Multilingual ballot* art divieive, costly and of tan 
dela? or prtvant our isaeigrant citizens f roa nwing into 
tha eeoncseic, political, educational and aocial mainstream 

of our country* 

■Multilingual baliota ara unneceasary ainca ii»i- 
grants seeking citisannhip must paea an examination for 
iittracy and proficianoy in English. 

The eeaeura further diracta me to aand tha following 
Mseagt to tha Fraeldent of tha Onitad Stataes 

•Tha Paopla of tha Statu of California recognising 
tha importance of a cowjaon language in unifying our di- 
^Jse^ati^ neraby ar«e ttiat litaal £ *° 
that baliota, votera 1 paaphlata and all other official 
voting mattrials ah*' I be printed in English only. 

Moat cordially # 



George Deukaelian 
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by 

tail F. Doyle 
Eirector, lasc etloc Policy Studio* 
American lattrpriee Institute 
waahlagtoo, B.C. 

I wwb ir 1913 



The work upon which chii publication^ U baa ed was performed pursuit 
to « contract entered into Mtwts E.g. White and tha author, under 
the tins of «b HII contract with I.E. Waite. Nothing in this paper 
should be ccmatruad a* rapreaenting the position of anyone other, than 
too author. 

Bedding whether the goal of federal education program* 
eaould be to teach children their native language end 
culture or to eacouragn aaaiaeUaclou is a political tad 
vaina judgment, act a reaaarch qoeatioo* 

The purpoee of tale eeeay is to msifli too policy implication* 
of bilingual education is th* private doctor, Whet doe* it su& to 
too public sector that private sector bilingual education exiete *c 
oil? And whet se pacta of private aactor bilingual education are 
important to public aactor policy makers? 

Drawing on tha reaearuh i issilii TnnaiT as a pare of the Significant 
luatructiouai Feature* etadiea of the Ketiocal Inetitute of education, 
too eeeay vaa originally designed to addraas a sat of reaearch $uaet- 
iona that tt^Mxmd to bo important aa tha etudy got under way* In 
interview* with eembers of Congress, Congreeaionai staff » a* sedation 
executivee with as intaraat in bilingual education, and other inter- 
•atar' parties, it became elaar that- a number of lotus* wars of impor- 
tance to tha waahington policy coeaaunity* by way of UluetrntiouY' 
examine tha liet of quest Ions originally poaad for tha private aehooi 
portion of tha Slf study: 

o way have bilingual progreme developed in tha private 
aactor? 

o are there significant differences in inatruetional 
feature* between program* in private and public school*? 
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q Art t rivets schools alia te mount programs that art more 
cost-effective than thoaa ia public achoola? 

o Ii the quality of hllimgual educe t ion is the privets 
echool 4 factor is parental choice of privets school? 

o Do torn U9 children learn more affectively Is the 

private school? If to, uhy? ## 

These qua* tioue, and questions liks tins, tr« important, but they art 

techalcml sad lMtr—tal. Thay umi chat bi lingual education la a <, 

desirable public policy objective.^ Insofar as they point no the *' 

larger question of veac public schools have to learn from private 

schools » they bring ease ftads—acal premiaa into queatiou. They do 

so because of the findings developed by George Klford of the Zrfuca- 

tioosl Testing Service of Princeton, Hev Jersey. Klford' e work, under 

contract eo US, was co form the point of departure for this essay. 

As it turns out, the answers eo eha SIT questions ara negative. ■ 

Biliafual programs bars got developed ia eha private sector ia 

say couaequentlei tray* 

o On balance, chare are ao sifnif leant differences ia 
instructional feaeuraa between public and private 
schools, 

o Private-public cost- off eceiveness Cams oat not to be sa 
issue. 

o the "qusiity w of bilingual education ia the privets 
sector is not a particularly strong reason for selecting 
a prlvete sector bilingual school* 

In stmt the private sector offers little of interest to the public 

sector when the Questions are phrased in instruments! terms. but what 

happens if the questions are normative? Thet , after all, is Chit 
essence of policy analysis. It is up to the bureaucracy to deal with 

^ inatrummntal questions > policy makers vith policy questions. 

The reason for confusing instrumental end normative question* ia 
not so obvious aa it might at first appear. Today, bilingual educa- 
tion has become an important policy issue because of the sexkad 
increase} is the number of Spanish speakers throughout the country, 
according to one scholar, Iris Iceberg, there are approximately "3.6 * 
million school-age children in the United States with limited ability 
in English. About 73 percent of these children ara Hispanic. There 

ara othmr large concentrations of aoa-&igiish~speafci&g children, moat 

2 

notably salens and American Indiana.* 
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tta awaar of chUdraa. fcm>Xv«S oaiy b«io. eg giv«n uUuof 
ho. i«po««Bt cha Km of ku%ni adscacioa ia-tha hnaa dlaaaatoa 
is po%»rfully tmtU is a briliia*t wu; by StaMa SaMoaro. 3 

To, mt of ui la Chi 19«0«. bUiafaal .docation mm » 
obnoua rMady to tba problaa confroatad by tba child ralaad is * bca 
is «*ieh fagiisb. if it i. »poi^ lt (U, n , aacoad laaguaf.. »« 
SchloaMaa talau tat TitUt qnMtioa: -Ciwn th. .anhoria that 
auffuMd eh. biliaguai aducatioa w, lc mm, TMaoaabla to uk 
** T •• rllar l««w«l«M of factor, ignorad. failad w racagniaa, or 
diMpprovM of CD. pnrporttdiy S>.d.j 0 ,ic*i siracia-w,;kar. Why did . 
aa«ingly Mif-aviMat mid; caka «o long to diacoMr?"* 

le took oo long to -dUco^or" bacauM too*. i« « long eraditios 
of iadiff.r.ac. «ad hooeUity towrd biiisga.1 Auction ia thi. 
COUBtry ' AccordlB « " Scaio«a«a. mm okunm advaaco th. vi« 
that tn Aaoric. th.r. U a tort of "babolophobia." 3 Aaothor argtawe 
•dvoncd by ob,-rv.r. t , that oaly r.cantiy hav. v. dl«cov.r.d th. 
•P.ciai "difficult!., facad by Hiapaaic childran ia public acheoU." 
8ut aa ScoloMua points oat, (' ,org« I. Saacha. (1506-1972) Sp.nt 
■oot of bi« earaar pnxtling ovar th. af facta of Uaiu*^ haadicap* on 
Siapaaic ckUdr«s oa school polleiu is th. SoutSMMt."* 

Tha ao.t parruiva iwoi for a foliar, to adopt Spaalah biliag- 
oal .duc.tion .cratagiu. tomr, waa wll utabliahod patraraa of 
iirrtdioua diacrisiaatioa against iwaricaaa of Mexican daaaaat. 
forcing laxg. oa»h.r.. ma aajerity Sispaaie school district., into 
Ingli.h lsawrsion profraaa, with no saaoitirity to thair apacial 
laaguag. BMdt, cendoanad aaay of tbM to failara. 

Sut at th. mm tlM that Hiapaaic childran Mr. balag ay.tea.t- 
icily d.niM aceaM to bOiagual Saaaiah-JSagiiab prograM, la th. 
lata aiMtMatb and aarly twutiath century char, vu a Mil-daMiop*l 
ayate* of CarMa-Snglish schoola. 7 Found principally i «pul«cion 
center, with lerg. saaceatratiosa of asarlcaae of Sanaa daecrat, th. 
•chool. Mr. ia th. public wctor. Som, ia fa>s, nn sehooia ia 
wich th. fir.t lMtMt* of instruction «u Cents, th. Mcosd ta- 
gU.h. Th. mm of patriot!™ aad Jiagoi« chat .Mpt th. country 
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during tarn first fterid Iter •psHsd tarn sad of Gsrman-rngiiAh scnoola* 
aa axamplft of a bilingual iim bsing iattisd as * cam of "civil 
right*" la mwm. 

«• are laft, tarn, vita an sulfas. Tha public ac large hAS 
historically baas iadlf farant to or hoi til a co biliagual sducstion. 
its iapcrtsncs aa a pedagogical dsvics 1a act now knoviedgs; it* 
importance aa a sourcs of community and cultural identify has long 
been kneer The capacity of a reasonably well organised end skillful 

caaamintcj An-AmericAns , for taampls— -to launch, support , sad 

maiateia bilingual programs is veil kaovn. Why, thou, is bilingual 
education so weakly dinkp«d ia the American public Acaooi? As 
Scnloaaman observes » "the heyday of the modern bilingual education 
■wmflt In America appears to bo ovar. 

kit tas eathnalamm that fueled bilingual education programs urns 
not pedagogical, tf it were, instrumental questions would bs appro- 
prices. A growing language minority pcpttlstioa doss not in itsslf 
provlda sufficient explanatory povsr for intsrssc in b i l i ngu a l edu- 
cation, to the contrary » aa iacrsstiag number of noa^Eaalish epeekera 
could have precisely tas opposite affect— an iacreaeed dstirs on tas 
part of policy aakari eo asks English accuiaitioa tas centerpiece of 

adulation policy. tadead, for aest iaarigraati, that ia prtcieeiy vast 

i 

happened historically, • , 

Tarn mors ccenteUiag sad iat«rsAtiag raason for tas emergence of 
intaraat in bilingual * sducacion is the emergence of politically 

interested' and politically ectiv* voctre or coastltuAats who them- 

9 

talvsi art convinced that laaguags maintanancs ia important* To 

o 

politically active organisers, moat mors important fores for social 
and cultural cobasioa then laaguags? 

And ia America an squally compelliag raason for political action 
la ch* intsrssc of political figuras in ersatiag a eoaatitueacy, tha 
political aaalogum of auppiy fide economic*. It is no iscrst that 
freeidant Johnson vas a aastar At this* sad it is no accident that 
Titla 711 emergsd from his pasaloaata commitment to aducatlon as tha 
way to solvt tha nation's social and economic ills* Aa litis X was 
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designed to help ehe rural end urban poor* and became identified with 
that constituency, go. Johnson felt it naceseary to do something 
w «P«cUi M for Kispaaica. And Title VII vu bora. 

This Is not mat to suggest that the significance of Title 7X1 
U lo isy viy diminished heitui its origins wars political rather 
than pedagogical; ic is simply important to establish eh* context for 
policy analysis, because is discission of most education interventions 
ow-icgically expects pedagogy to play sew importane role. That it 
flgurea so little in discussion of bilingual education is s innntuj 
on the political ajja^t-^rai*^ laden aspects * of ths sub j set. It is 
important to stress that the fact that an analysis of bilingual 
education that erases it as political and normative is not pejorative; 
but to understand biling u al education, one east understand its roots 
and rationale* 

to educators, tha potential pedagogical importance of bilingual 
aducation is euo mourn. Host children who grow up in homes vhara a 
language other than fiofliah is spokmn continue to bare difficulty in 
school. Iris Kocberg reports chat nearly one-third of students from 
Spanish-speaking homes are "two years behind their age group by tha 
end of high school, and about 45 percent of the Spanish-speaking 
population between 14 sad 25 years of age has not completed high 
school. 1,10 Thus, s program intervention strategy which significantly 
affected the performance of Sis panic youngsters could be s powerful 
federal tool to combat poverty and increase that community's standard 
of living. 

Although the federal government's initial involvement in bilin- 
gual education wee a product of the social programs of the 60s, 
additional decisive impetus via given by the Leu decision in I974, 1 * 
The Lau decision wee bsaed on Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the operative portion of which reads: "Ho person in the United 
States shall, on tha ground of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefies of / or be 

subjected to discrimination under any program or, activity receiving 

12 

Federal financial assistance*' 1 
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The effect of this ruling was to seal, a* were, tfce civil 
rights dimension of bilingual education; children whose first language 
«ae one other then English gained * right is law to instruction is 
their native tongue. 

lefore the Uu decision, the U.S. Office of Civil lights COOL) Is 
1970 had intsrp rated the language of Title VI of the 1964 Civil lights 
Act la the sane way. Indeed, Lau upheld the 0<3t poaitioo, and in the 
specific Instance of the Calaeaa-Americaa plaintiff Kr. Leu, directed 
the San ?raciito Unified School Bietrict to "rectify the language 
deficiency. 99 The court at leeat had the wit not to mandate e method 
of instruction. It asserted that "teaching English to the students of 
Chinese sects try who do not speak the language is one choice. Giving 
Instruction to this group in Chinese is another. Thsre say he 
others.- 13 

Policy makers vho approach bilingual education exclusively ea e 
tool of instruction will misconceive its true purpose and its reel 
•ignificance, the issue set races supporters and opponents prtcisaiy 
because it la first political; only second is it pedagogical. 



A compiets politics! history of bilingual education is beyond tha 
scopa of this assay. Rather, tha charga is to examine the privets 
factor to set what can be leeraed that will help inform the policy 
dabata about bilingual education. Aa it happens, we can laam s good 
dea to do so, a brief examination of the roots of public education 

is useful. 

Public schools did not spring full-bom from the haad of Zeus, 
but grew organically out of a conviction that an educated citlxenry 
waa assent Ul to democratic virtue. Private schools had been widely 
diapareed through the Colonies, but served a narrow clientele- It was 
not until the eeriy nineteenth century that public achooia became an 
important force in American life. The most important emerged fron-^ 
Detfltt Clinton 1 a Free School Society, a philanthropic group devoted to 
tha aducacion of the public, but the vehicle for the education of the 
public vsa private schools— their rois would be expanded as bette- 
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factors could te found to pemit t&a poor to enroll. $o ambitious a 
plan could only go la ome iirecticn if it wm to succeed. Public 
fuade meat be found; c&ty mem* M the free School Society became the 
Fubiic School society. 

It hardly needs pcinjina cue that the Public School Society 
became too previses of tha stats, vita ail the pom end limiceticns 
th * c «»«**ta. mow, ch4 ruwo for state intervention la almnat any 
araa, in the i9th as wall ee the 20th cautury, ia tha proipsct— rssl 
or imagined— cf «trkae failure. Ia this case, public school* had 
become knows at "schools for paupers* precisely bacauaa It vaa tha 
private sector that provide educetica for fsa-psying students. Tha 
veii-to-do vast to private schools, mith only a smattsrisg of schoier- 
•hip aid. Tha private sector did not heve tha recourcea to ssrv* sore 
than a limited cumber of poor children on lt« ova. hot avan tha most 
vigorous pbtlsachropy could do tha Job. 

Tha puryofta of thia briaf historical foray ia to make as import- 
ant point about American education. In alaoac ail areas, from school 
organisation, to pedagogy, to curriculum, to overerchiug philosophy, 
public action la preceded by private example. Tha reason ia not hard 
to fathom: galvanising idaas nasally emerge from tha vork of indi- 
viduaie or email privets orgeuiaatious. Indeed, one of tha conceits 
of tha lata 20th century is that new ideas might acuta!!* emerge from 
govsrnment and ba implemented by government. Sec so lonf ego, govern-* 
mant vaa st moat a private aactor arbiter. It is particularly tha 
ceee that radical or, nova! ldaaa take time to ba born and flourish, 
and ideas that art coutrovereiai era particularly slow to antsr tha 
public e**fs,r. Thus, public high school* vara not a fixture in 
American Ufa until lets in the 19th century. Indeed, many taxpayers 
vara convinced that Iroblic high schools represented an Inappropriate 
nam of public funds, (In Israel, for example, this vlev prevailed 
until only the last fav years. Free public high .schools hev* only 
recant!? baas Introduced is that country.) 

The list is, of course, since t cmdJ^ea— chJtid-ceatered curricula, 
tha open classroom, voodshop, advanced placement examine t lone —ail had 
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chair root* ia tha private Motor. Indeed, one U hard-preeeed to 
find exaapiea la ch« public secjor that did ao.. (Tha aott striking 
ua^ii !• school consolidation, a pure!}' public sector aberration 
that, luckily for privaca schools, has ao councerpert la Chat saetor.) 

In light of this, oa* would aspect there to b* aoM lctereeting 
exenpies is tha prlvat* saetor of bilingual prograaa— the vary pro- 
graaa that would hav* pavad tha way for public aaccor progrsa*. Xa 
particular, this could be expected bscauaa of ths high intensity that 
charaetarixas lntereet la bilingual education— it 1* politically aad 
culturally charfad. 

Ooa of tha signa of tha political charge it carriei la tha 
difficulty oaa encounter* la try in* to tdaatify a satlafactery deflni- 
tloa of bilingual education. It U ao aluaiwa tatm praclaaly baoauaa 
it ia freighted with social, cultural, and political baggage; it aaana 
different thing, to dlffaraat people. **u it is double-Joined to tha 
«waa aora ephemeral ccaeapt of bicultursl aducation, it becoaee aora 
aluaiva yat. tha probla. ia not .iapiy oaa of def lnitiotf-though that 
problem *xi*ts~but oaa of purpoaa. aad tha dafisitloaal proble. 
raseale tha uncertain purpoaa of government support for biliaiual 
aducation. 

Even ao thorough a achoiar as Xria totborg noree straight to her 

argument, aot bothering to define bilingual aducatioa. Sha, aa do 

»o, £ psepis, easumes that thara ia ooa* common meaning. But bar 

discussion of "appropriate •trategies" rawaala ho* raat ara tha 

diffarsncas within tha rubric "b iliaguel _ f ducat loo . * 

Some... argue that program* abould focue on Sagliah language 
instruction ao that children might compete aora effect- 
iTsly...in an Enfiiah speaking aociaty. Othara ballaw* that 
Eagllab instruction ia academically lnaffactlwa and ^eur- 
sta ths prsssrrstian of native language and culture, stiii 
other. beli*v. that «xi.tiug billngual-Moi^turei pro- 
graM..ara so poorly daaignad...that thay have little impact 
on language aaintananes or cultural idantity. . .fadaral 
policy, thsrafora, rsflacta a eompromi.. between a .troug 
social eesimilatlon policy and ens chat «ncourage* 4 tha 
aaintananes of children', native language and cultura. 

la mo.t gov.rnment program., daflnitions ara raaaonably diract 

and accaasibla to informs* judgment. Program purpoaas and standarda 

of aligibility ara reasonably .traig **rd in Medicaid and 
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Xedicsrs, food lU^i. disability iaaurancs, i octal sacurityf AJOC, 
tad unemployment co e mmnaa tioa. 

When def initioae of public tins are vuk or ambiguous there is a 
rtisos, Tbera !■ visdom is old bromides s igaorsacs Is bliss* bscaass 
it permits svoidenca of tough questions. The government 1 1 inability 
to tightly tafias or sharply focus bilingual education programs speaks 
volumes. Is s tests of deliberate sabiguity, s program can bs sll 
things to sll aea. lot by so doing, tbs architects of fsdsrai biling- 
ual programs have exposed themselves to substantial risks s weakly 
def iced program csauot bs measured or tvaluated; indssd , it cacao t bs 
greaped. So loog ss oo ems csrss to measure or sveiuats, ths problsm- 
is soot. But vhsn interest la program performance smargsa, tbs 

progrsm itsmlf may bs is jeopardy. 

Xt is precisely for this reason that tbs progrsm is today under 

aisgs: tub j set to various Uterpreteticae, oms obeerver asms blliag- 

uml education as s pedagogical tool to break tbs vicious cycle of 

poverty; another aass it ss s way to above home Spsnlsb-Inglisb 

linguistic parity— tbs apectar of Quebec. 

Tbs historical reasoaa for dslibsrsts ambiguity are dear smough. 

Indeed, it is aa approach to probleat-aoiving st vhich the Congress sad 
rscent Presidents are absolutely expert. Title VII of SSla, the 
original bilingual education act* was without pedagogical content. 
Consonant vith ths timet* it vss a civil rights act* using the admin- 
istrative and orgsnixstionel apparatua of ths public schools ss its 
point of dsperturs. That it vss veil* intent ionad it beyond disputs* 

That it wee a Pandora 9 a lex ia alao beyond dispute. 

The smergsncs of contemporary * in tar ait in billngualism ia cur- 
ious, bscanss ths imperative of American hfatory and tradition has 
bean an inexorable aovem sat from aultilinguslisa to monoliagualiam. £, 
Plurlbus gnum. The Tower of label in rsverss. Little acre than a 
csntury ago, California vas officially a bilingual stats. Indeed, ths 
•tata's firat governor under the Union, Bosmledo facheco, vas himself 
bilingual. But a wave of ,, aagio ,, chanvinism and nativiea avept the 
"nation in th« late 19th century; today only one bilingual atats of 
fifty remains, and that ia ettsauetsd form. 
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The * civil rlffeC* wp^iiiii of current fciUmgual programs U 
important btcMN of the alternative) that tu ignored: UUnyii^w 
as « purely pedagogical program. It could have ton pedagogy driven 
by defense needs, lntm Uectuel curiosity* or commmrciel interests* but 
ic vu sot. la China, for example* worm students are studying Xngilsh 
then chart erg cltiaeus of the United Statu; but chat n aoao m m mom baa 
nothing vnateomvar Co do with civil rights; nor dome Znglish ia- 
• miction in Deoaark or Holland or &ueale. Xa all the great com- 
mercial nations, second- language mastery vac an economic necessity; in 
those countriaa »-*th powerful neighbors, second- * and cvan child* 
language saetery becomes a political imperative. 

In thosa araaa where second- language ina true t ion ia a civil 
right, a vbolely different dynamic ia revealed. Tha use of Flamiah in 
Belgium, French in Canada* Basque, Catalan, and Vaianciano in Spain, 
and quadriiingualiem in Svi tier land throve tha problem into high 
relief* Bi lingua lis* aa a civil rigb: *s a profound atatamant of 
ethnic identity While the eomentum of bilingualls* does not aacea- 
eerily iced to separatism or bomb throwing* it does reflect powerful 
and lasting attachments to linguistic and cultural tradition. In 
Israel it has become a means of nation-* building. 

In America* however* mono lingual ism has bees a cantral instrument 
of aat ion-building. A vest continental democracy* one of the world's 
great common markets* American found (and finds) its political and 
commercial life* its public and private life* vaatly simplified by 
virtual universal mastery of a shared language. Indeed* from a^ 
commerciei and intellectual standpoint* monolingual! am can be too 
successful, and that is pracisaiy why attempts to pursue pedagogical- 
iy-driven language programs have foundered. Tha tongue-eied American* 
aa Congressman Paul Simon describes him* is unable Co meat and compete 
in world markets « "You cam buy in say language* sell only in your 
own," Simon observes.^ "Tha re are ten thousand Japanese businessmen 
in sew York," Simon asserts* "each of£hom speaks English. There are 
a thousand American businessmen in Tokyo* each with a translator." 
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Aaasiru failure to crate aacoad lasguaga acqutaleios aarlouaiy 
product* problems that reappear in many guises; at tha sime of tha 
lussien invasion of Afghanistan, the American Embassy la Kabul had 



context, cha absence of tuealaa speakers, and aora particularly of 
Fersi speakers, vae a failure of academic education. Advocates of 
Russian or Font instruction would mc praff choir cess *s civil 
rights grounds. 16 

That tho tJ.S. government's entry into ths fioid of bilingual 
education ves stimulated by civil right* ieeuee Is rendered all the 
aora ironic by cha long and poverfui ess isolationist tradition In 
Aaa r lea * It via common—Indeed, tha rule— for immigrants to embrace 
. English with a pest ion. to tha exclusion of their native tongue. And 
tha embrace ves tha sora pass louses for its symbolic as vail aa 
coessarclel and political aignif icsnce: it remade tha immigrant— -as 
Abraa became Abra ham— into an American. 

Emerging from * civil tights raeher than a pedagogical mod*, tho 
bilingual education efforts ' of tha 60a and 70s vara a produce of 
narrow oil tea —civil rights activists and chair political patrons— 
rathor than acade m ic ians or educators. To choir surprise, language 
and cultural maintenance programs seem to hava lictla appeei to tha 
■esses. That* iadssd, is a part of tha alnl-losson of privsta schools 
and bllinguallssu interest in second language acquisition appears to 
be clase-llnked. Ths up per classes like it. the lover classes don't. 

In light of this chschered tradition and ambiguity , avan ambiv- 
alence , about goals and purposes* it is no surprise that public 
bilingual education has bean nothing short of chaotic* Ilka tha old 
joke about sconomists— if they vara all laid out individually, each 
would point is a different direction— public bilingual education 
points In aa aany directions as there are languages and bilingual 
educators. 

In terms of American history, ons might have expected signifi- 
cantly different events. Education in America has been an inherently 
conservative enterprise, reflecting ths dominant values of tha middle 
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clui, laesed. critica— particularly aeo^Karxiat* like aovlaa an* 
Cintie-^sre quick to argue that cat principal function of public 
school lug if to replicate social class and the values of the hour- 
gsoiele* The emergince of a ucn-podagogicslly paste* program of 
language instruction could hartfly have been foresees; it is a tribute 
to Lyndon Johnson's considerable political akiUa that bilingual 
*4uca^on vas incorporated Into ESEA as a civil rights semaurc. What 
vas not racogniasd at cha clat vas that a nearly infinite number of 
bilingual programs la a logical outcome of the original Idas* a goals 
end purpose.* 7 

A problem emerges because there la oo rational basis for limiting 
bilingual education to Spanish or any other language. If bilingual 
aducetioo u m civil right rathar zhmn an instructional program, than 
everyone' language ana culture is squally valid: it makas aa such 
aanaa to teach sixty language* aa" it dees to taach cvo. Moreover, it 
makes as such aanaa to taach feche, tha patois of cha b arrio , as it 
doas to taach tha Spanish of cha academy. 1 * It U Incsresting to nots 
that aa a thousand Americas flavor bloomed Charles da Gaulle instruct- 
ed cha French tovermmeut to purify the language and purge it of 
"franglels.* although H ls veekeod* and *Xe cocktail** ' survive • for a 
number of yasrs French diplomats and civil servants vara directed to 
apeak only French. 

Tha idaa chat Instruction sust be offered la every language a 
child eight bring to school is not abstract, Chicago, for example, 

"euat provide Instruction cot only in Spanish but in seventeen tme;- 

19 

guegee, including Assyrian, Gujarti, Indie, and Serbo-Croatian." 

Even for language* like Spenlih tha difficulty of finding qual- 
ified te*Gherc Is sometlmee staggering. According to Rot berg, in * 
study conducted In Kev Mexico, a random smmpia of bilingual teachers 
and *idmm was identified: of the 136 tssted, only 13 could read and 

vrita Spanish at tha third grade level. 20 

Historically, of course, throughout the world the de Ceuila model 
ha* been dominant; aecond lanroagse existed at the sufferance of tha 
sovereign. In fact, they vera ueuaily praaarved by private iaitie- 
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> ti*o, *c clao U Mcwy, Tbo Cstslaas sad iso*io* uadtr frsaco wo 
oot poraictsd Co us* chair oncsstrsX Urimic ia peb lie; it vu ©aiy 



too difficulty of omforcoaoat that f ravoatod th* rogiao f roa 

tha Ufi|U|ti ia privat*. Oaly at Houurit, ths CiUUa ration's 



shrias of ths lUck aadooaa, us* C* tolas spcfcas ia public, for tha 
Catalan prtrtts rsfussd to bow to frsaeo. 

■ aasrles of fort tha cult***! cfuivsloat of a aoaoliajnal sdainia- 
tratlv* sdlct, far aasj Isalfrsat* to loarlcoB fafilsh aastsry woo aa 
iatorativo* Tofothar* public sad pfcivato prsssurss to aawricaaixa 
prodoead oft lrrts is tlblo iapaisa to Motor Ea$iiah as tha i noami 
to&ttto. Lodood, it aaj bo pracisaiy oaca&oo aoaoiiafsaX&sa woo in 
largo aoasaro tho prodaet of too iodividaal cocscitmce that it 



aaak ouch das? roots Is s as ric a« aad tho carroat raa <U«p* la IfU'o 
IP 

aatherisstioa bosrlAgs ia 1173, o propoaod fcUiagul rassarch prosraa 



Jittarly daaooacod by aoabsr* of Coafrsss. Ocm first-taasrstioa 
Italian-is* ricsn sprits for assy bo aa&owcod that his para&ts 

loarood taflish without bilixjfual sduostioa. Th« old way was good 
oaou*>i for tho* sad ailUoas of othsr aasricsa*; vfey than, did today* 
studoats naod biliagual oducatioa? wfcy iadoad? 

Bscsus* tha purpose o2 this t«u; is eo sxplors tha public policy 
isausa clue aasrgc fro« 4a aaastfaacian at private bilingual sducatiots, 
a brisf eofeparlaat: with public sducsjaon is aacasssz-y. Niaeey percanc 
ot tha childran is Asarica arc aducatad in public elaaeaeary sad 
secoadary schools. although wt ceatraliy controlled public schools, 
for s coaplex sst o£ r. aeons, look rary such eiiaa. ladeed, girea ths 
divdraity swi formal aaeoooay of ths natioa's 15,0OO-pl»s school 
districts, it is «tirprifia| to- discover east ehey in sort aiike than' 
diaaimiiar. for reeaoes Cast go beyoad th« purriev of chii eeeey. ths 
culrare of tasricsn r^blic -"ucstic* mnbl» ths potsatisl for 
diwsrsiey. 21 Mucstionsl 4i - icy, issofar ss it is to bs fottad, 
raises ia ths prlrats sector. Isasiaf frc* i.pro^eo storsiroae a 

±scsds«i«. to A.S. *sil So^rhUi frss schools, fro. lUtary 
saiss to QMkar bosrsia, schools, ths prices ssctor pro»idss s 
as laboraeory of cwrlcalsr, psoscofical, sac aorastiTs varisty. 

233'' , 
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Xa lifht of ClM kMH|«Micy oi thm public Kceer. both «coao*ic 
tad poUeleml dtcory •ooM pr^let chat tin priv«t« writes wouid 
satisfy couotn with diverse uacu in education, la theory, 
providers with Special, union*, or uacntweatioual programs ahomid 
offer their services ia the prtvete sector, end ceuoiti who fin* 
public sector unattractive should Cur© to the prtnu for eetiafec- 
ctco. Indeed, this la particularly true ia *o areas with * itrong 
intensity functions I.e., Individuals with strongly held fiwi ere 
tort likely to seek cut servicea in the private factor that sstiefy 
Chair prafarencee. > 

la certain parts of Che private school world thia ia abundantly 
clears families with arrets preferences for achoola with^ sharply 
pronounced curriculer differences era frequently foun^ in private 
■choc la. The Hebrew day school , the Christian academy, the Quaker 
ichooi, sad the fast-paced academic achool >ere all examples* Ths 

Chriatiaa academy is particularly interesting because It, la a lew-cost 
■ aubstltuts for the public achool, organised, run, and largely patron- 
ised by working class families* 

In light of this history, one would expect private schools to be 
a particularly fertile field for examination and analysis. After all, 
the biiiagual-biculturai advocates are right when they assert that 
language ****** «e intimately, even inextricably, bound togeth- 
sr. And private education ia itself intimately tied to the community 
it serves. (Contrary to conventional wisdom, the vast majority of 
private achoola are not bastions of elite privilege. Of the 20,000 
private schools in the nation, fewar than 1000 are members of the 
Rational Association of Independent Schools, the elite, college 
preparatory day and boarding schools.) 

At the same time, private schools have, traditionally scraeeed 
high atandarda of academic achievement, including an ampheaie-st the 
secondary lerei-on foreign language instruction. Thus, one could 

Aspect, in theory, to find three bilingual streams emerging in private 
•ducetion. The first and moat important would be language maintenance 
program* preciaely of the kind ardently desired by some advocate, of 
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public bliiaguai-bic*itur*i education, sad it U not surprising that 
such program* do txlst: Hebrew dsy schools, Jipmti lamgmmge 
schools, Spenish-sueakiug Cubano schools are to be found, f&st ie 
surprising is that thmy ere so weakly developed. The prlvete sector 
is prtciseiy vhsre such activity would be expected; just ee is lea- 
gue ge aaintsnsace for non-students. In ths private sector. newspapers 
and m|u1mi, commercial establishments, advertising, packaging and 
♦ amotion, ethnic fr iends h ip associations abound. The emergence, for 
«x**pi«, of tht Spenish Language media has bseo nothing abort of 
phenomensl. Spanish language television, for example, is referred to 
in tht trad* aa the fifth network (ABC, CSS, and PBS bains cha 

first four). 

Second, vt would expect to find bllinguaiism in its purely 
pedagogical dimension in privets schools* Ass; it does exist: cha 
international schools » which us* the internet ionsl baccalaureate, are 
the best examples • lot their numbers as well. Second-lang- 

uage instruction is available in all collage preparatory private 
school* f but in fomst sod purpose it is nearly identical to lea 
public school analogue* The differences are few and id*osyncraelc« 
For example,* Latin has remained an important language is Catholic high 
schools for obvious reasons* The appearance of difficult languages 

such as Kusslan, -China***, Japasese. and classical Creak can also be 

i j 

explained largely by circumstance; the remnants of earlier classical 

\i 

education survive in only e few Catholic order schools which, in 

*■ 

addition to Latin and Greek instruction, include rhetoric in ths 
curriculum. 

And Russian or Chinese or Japanese instruction is almost always 
opportunistic: an ambitious pri^jipal or school board member knows of 
a qualified Russian or Chlnsas or Japansse tsacher; ambitious students 
seise eh* movent. 

Third, on* would expect to find bilingual education as an in- 
structional tool to move children as rapidly as possible into English 
mastery. Ineofar as such schools exist, they are primarily 
proprietary schools for adult immigrants. 

***** 
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l» .dditio. co eho «u.«tiotu of Uasutf. — tef— co «o p*^o» 
chor. i« . «l*t^ ««o.tio. of mm Utoroott tho "roguiotW of 
Um«,. isotmctioa. T&U is both a policy <nd . t«cl»ic*l v*ftioc. 
At th. policy lml. mrr «t*t. U tho ucloc i^tu ft*Uoh « th. 
primary ua$u*io of tMtrwtioa. to a*a? Public J«rl*4*tlo«.. 
£ wc«* lam. m. to m »n thoa that. X» Juri^t*ow 
k rtin n .chool. « «n «• rocuirW * Urn to «*• ****** " tb * ir 
priw mat of ia.tractio*. IworthoiM., tho flaaibiiiey aaioyod 
by priwt. .chool. 1» ai^if iemtiy than thot of P*bUc 

.chool.. «orf tho ooo»ibilic» of wary howry -eo*d-i*a&*t* fc$«cructico 

-» ■ -. 

At • oo Las* &*ortaat but aota c.cheAc.1 «• policia. 

«hich afoot tho cpacity of •« .cbool to roc wit art rotaia tuchor*. 
eo .dope <ad utiiiio t«*t. «d curricuUr aat.rtal., ood d*.im tho 
ioatructioaai projT-. A* ««U. tho frooto* or»«nii»tioo*l froodo. 
oojoyod by priwat. .chool. .hould tranalat. into .imific«tly dif- 
f .r«t inotructiooal Kttt|»"« *« * «■*« eh » t 
l^oruot wiobl. la tho • chool is th. tMd»r, «od pri«t« 
two aotataatlal fUxibUicy in rocruicinf, hiring «ud wtainiag 
tooehors. On. would «*po« i«»ia«tiv. aaa crwti*. faculty utiiiw- 
cion in prir.e. school*. 

IndW, i» ..eh of thooo *r**« .nocdot.. .bound.' Maoy pri»*t. 
.chool* Mcopo «t«to Ucsaslaf «nd certification r*{uir^t. «nu toko 
full .cv*ncf« of tb« froatfoa off.rtu. Tbay hica tUmnt aotivo 
.pfk-r^who would ue b. sUfiM. to work in public .cbool.. Simi- 
larly, priv.t. Mhooli «r. willitM aad abla to um itin.r«t or 
„„. t lM c.ch.r. to wot .p.cial curricuUr objective*, but 

•y.t«e.tic oviemca .bout .uch praetlcoa i« not available, nor i. any 

t 

avid*sc. .bout th. out com of *uch pr.cticM. 

To r.«*rch.r«, Uck of owidoac i. iodic»«ti but to th. 
poUcy nalyst. Uck of or^oneo ««y wvul « ~ch mm it bidw. Shy 
i. thor. oo Tid.«rf Tbor. i. no do«od for it. So on. in th. 
priv.r.. .cbool «rid n..d. to W tho «W.r. to th. M quwtion.- 
.t U«t « roMotehon uk that. Thi. U tru. for th. -o.t «»pie- 
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iov« of rtuoM. Like fol±tyfs t tha essence of aotmd adacetiou 
uu| M c n tha aareiu of inforaad jus^asat la conditions of 
uncertainty. 9m reaaoBaibXa haadaaeter Mktt Jue^nanta os the ball 
. of the information MctiMxy to reach a reasoned da cialoa* Snlika the 
reeasrcbar, the huteucix does bos seek out the uielamte tot of fact* 
that permit progreesiTely highar degteee of coaiideace. She bmed- 
iuur alsmly QMdi tha dngren of confidence co m mon fiirsrs with the 
teak at hand. I* ukw eriatntle to heart wham bo easerts chat it ia 
"the mark of tha educated am to task that degree of praniaiott to 
eulch tha subject admits." 

Tha affact of tha headmaster's confidence la making jttdaaaata U 
to ieava researchers dissatisfied but tha echo©! cos m nmi ty content, 

e * a * a 
Ou of the major Indicators of language "viability" la tha extent 
to which It appaere "naturally;" that la, whan It la need aa tha 
lsngusgs of oho lea by tha speaker and tha community of which tha 
speaker la a part* without outside latarf * ranee, Thue, tha public 
school In America, by virtue of stressing tegiish aa tha principal if 
aot esciusive aeans of instruction- baa tha affact of ao diminishing 
second ianguagts that ona must look to tha privata aactor Co examine 
thn. Indeed, in most jurisdictions this ia tha caaa la public 
Ufa— tha courts, tha bureaucracy- tha administrative apparatus of tha 
state baa baan systematically monolingual. Engliah baa been 10 much 
tha language of public dlacourae that ona muat turn to tha private 
sector to find other languages, 

Joahua Tlshman of Teehive Enivmrsity la *** *ork la ona of the 
tmm researchers in tha country who has thought to look at the question 
of ^-English language resources outside of tha public aactor. 
iayont who carts to think about tha iiaue knows in an uuayatematic way 
about the existence of non-tagliib language resources—* trip through 
slaost any American city rtreal* itoree and merchants doing buaiasss 
in s babbie of tonguea. A* ecan of any mattonoiitsn pbona directory 
reveals fraternal and benevolent associations representing uon-Iagiieh 
speaking constituencies, as waU aa churches that provide non-tngiish 
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language rtawreut Turning tfca ratio or IV dial la am? parts of ths 
country brings 1& nom- English profT— teg. 

The scale of noa-En g lis h language resourcss la revealed la one of 
fiefenen's tables. 23 Istiocaliy. Fishssn identifies 49 distinctive 
Imguff, beginning with Albanian, moving to Ananias, to Chamorro, to 
Hindi, to Fall, to Sanskrit., and concluding pits Yugoslav. Ha also 
idantlfias four major categories of non-English language rsaoutcae— 
broadcasting, local rallgious units, press, and schools, 
a sampling of the numbers appears belov: 
f ' XJISTXTOTIORAL UKtTACf RESOUICES OF USA 

laxcsasi commrxiizs: mo 

language I road- Local Prass Schools 

casting leiigioue 

Unit 

■ — ■ ■■ I 

Albanian 4 18 10 1 

Chamorro 3 0 2 13 

franca 133 161 16 103 

Genua 190 Ul 51 807 

PoliA 235 44g 41 105 

The rsnga and dsptb of neu-lkgiish resourcts is qviits* ra«trkabl«» and 
they ara bolstsrad and supportsd by tightly-knit * h sal thy organisa- 
tions: ehurches. synagogues, fraternal and bensvoisat essocstious, 
snd tha ilka. \ 1 

There rmmtteMi than, an important questions is biiinjunl educa- 
tion- only veakiy developed in eha private sac tor because of soma 
narkat impart actions? Klght thars ba bilingual demand waiting pa- 
tiently to ba satisfiad by sn unraaponaiva private sector? Or con- 
versely » might chars ba a failure of "supply side" education? If mors 
bilingual tducstion vert supplied, the theory might suggest, mors 
bilingual sducation would ba d emended. 

The more rsalistie soever is s response to the contrary: the 
market is working. Fev peopls buy bilingual sducstion for the same 
rtaaos fev buy vhais oil — fev people vsnt it enough to pay for it. 

• ess* 

As I hsve suggested, the resson for studying bilingual education 
In private schools Is to hsl? enlsrgs ths public policy context of 
bilingual education in ths public sector. Is America it is a 
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specially iatriguiag — sisjassat, bscauss iani elks 

industrial!* sd dMOcricUii chars Is so public support for privats 
schools. 2 * FriT#c« schools bars ara asnuinaiy privsts, and thsy effst 
a ualqua op port unity 60 obsarvs sa sducstioa aarkat St work. 
Illlagual sd ueatioa is tbs privsts ssctor is so vaak sad sttsasscsd 

that on* concluaioc saargsst it is s asrglaai sctivity of Httis 

25 

social iaportsnc*. c 

Tba sdueatioa aarkat, of couras, is llaitsd by chs fset that 
privies schools coapsts with public schools which offsr s vary similar 
ssrvics for frts (sors properly, s similar aarvica which the cocsuattr 
hss already paid tot, through taass, sod coutinuss to psy for through 
taxss). la sa surlrosswt ,1a which s fras.good or ssrvlc* ooapstss 

with sas for which s Is* is charged, aarkat failures asy erpaar; 

< * 
26 

certainly esrkst distortions do. 

sot even is s distorts* aarkat, sttsaustsd psttsras ssjsrgs which 
srs Isrgsly s function of tbs dsgrss of intsnsity which motivate 
clients, rssl sad prospective. Tbs situation obtains between public 
and private schools . ?* trona with s strong preference for bilingual 
education might prefer to satisfy it in tbs public ssctor for free. 
But absent Chse alternative, they will turn to tbs fee-charging 
privsts ssctor* Is ths language of economics, tbslr dsssnd aight bs 
highly ins las tic: easy will pay wast easy oust to satisfy it* 

Tbs qusstiou bsfors tbs analyst then, is* whst is tbs demand 

elasticity of bilingual sdueatioa in tbs privsts aarksc , and what ars 

tbs resources of potsntisi consumers of bilingual sdueatioa? If, for 

example* thsrs is s high corrslstion bstvasa low income and preference 

for bilingual Question, and bilingual sducstion is relatively coitly , 
only in ths cats of vary high demand intsnslty would poor psopls bs 

willing sad sbls to ascrifics to sttsad privsts bilingual schools. 

That is to say, (as Jsaas Coleman describe* it), by not providing 

public funds for privsts sducstion. bow high is tbs "tariff barrier* 

27 

for attsadancs at privsts schools? Is sccsss dsnisd to all but tbs 
aors ef flue it or mors invito civ* (i.e., thoss with tbs wit sad sasrgy 
to find subs « diss such ss church schools or scholarships) 7 
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A* it happens, tfcftrft 1ft «tpy Ucclft evidence on income aae* 
private school enrollment, ttm coe^reatianai wisdom ha* It Out* income 
and enrollment era Uuir: a* on* go** up, so does the other, lut 

fragmentary evidence fro* Jama* Coleejan euggests chat the relationehip 

i 

is not fo simple ft* one might expect. Co l—Mi find* only « mode** 
correlation between income and private acbooie «wU»«t. 

And tn* narrow cusatioc ef financial ftbllicr Co pay for private 
echooling in tli« inner city aaa bft*n thm eubject of ow extraordin- 
arily interesting exam iamtiom. The worfe of Virgil liu* of the Catho- 
lie League explore* that euafttiom with m care.* In « study of 54 
inner-city private schools, each with «t lent 70 percent minority 
enrollment, Blum wa* able to father definitive income a tat let ic* (ftft 
well ftft other important school, teacher, student, and home dfttft) . The 
foUowin*. table displays Hub's dftta on income: 

Income Uvsis Private Schools All Families 

FftKlllftS _ 

Under $5,000 15X 9X. 

$5,000-59,999 35* IS* 

$10 f OCO-$U,999 222 195 

$l5.QOC-$i9 f 999 US i« 

$20,000 or son 14* 36S 

Ciaarly f feaily income — or lack thereof— is not an inaumountebla 

barrlar to participation is private education, 

Tfcua, while it is theoretically possibla that bilingual education 
is preferred by thft poor but thfty aimply cannot afford it, no evidence 
sports such an assumption. An alternative hypothesis about aarkat 
failure would ba inadequate information: tho»a who prafar bilingual 
education don't know it exiftts or don't realise thay could participate 
in inducing someone to supply it. 

While there is no direct evidence to support or refute either 
proposition, neither is there reaaon to think that gross aarkat 
distortions or failure* exist. It is generally true that private 
school attendance and income correlate positively, but race and 
•thnicity do not . 2 * And rhe correlation between income and private 
school attendance is not nearly so high aa one might expect in the 
abstract. The reason is noc. h*rd to find: many private schools are 
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haarily rabsidissd. Siflcmit aJUastsvtary schools, for tu^U. ara 

subsidise through tha celiac cion plate; itsy of far scholaraaipa, and 

aam? parnuta era willing co ask* wry significant financial aacrif icaa 

to enroll their children ia than. Tha list la tha acst important 

bacsusa it wmli highly inalaa tic demand for what tha school offers. 

walla tnera is no scisatific way to aaaaura tha "ifittnsicy" with 

which individuals and c is— m Ulas sr* commlttad to languaga anises- 

nance. Flshaaa'a data providas « proxy for tha magnitude of such 

iateraat eacug « vide vsrlety of coaaunitlas . Ka list* $9 languages, 

by tha 50 itiCti and territorial, indicating too range sad unabar of 

Language offerings by school and area. Hot surprisingly, ths Urgaat 

aumber of eecatui-ianguage schools an found ia Mow Tork Stat*, with 

it 026 of tha total $.416 listad by Fishaen. Vary surprising, however, 
ia thai small number of Spsnish- language schools— 423 of tha total, of 

10 

which 137 ara in Fusrto lico. 

Ths capacity of tightly-knit communitiea, with strongly hald and 
aharsd vsluas r to erases and maintain thair own schools is wall known, 
at least, in frat countries. A powerful example is tha Old Ordar 
satlah, described in aoaa detail by Fishaea. Sa describes tha Feirviaw 
School , naar Lancaster, Pennsylvania* as "typical of tha 600 or so Old 
Ordar salsa snd henaonlte schools that ara now functioning. * Tha 
school aasts in s foraar one-rooa public school* bought by tha salsa 
wbea ths public authorities closad it in anticipation of soring tha 
students snrollad into a laxga, new, eoaprahansiva school* ecceeelbie 
only by school bus. So long as it had been a aaali community school 

ia vhich tha Aalsh wars not orerwhelmed by "modernity" thay had atayad 

t 

In tha public systsm. Sot tha proapact of busing to s modern school 
was simply too much. 

Today* 25 Aalsh studsncs study together — on* of thair asjor 
language casks is to aaatsr *Luther Garasn" to parait thaa to raad 
sacred eaterlal. (Tha school catenas Luther Geraas, but doas not in 
any way offsr textual analyeis or intarpretstion. Tha church doae 
chat on Sunday*) Tha languaga other than English, than, is for vary 
spec ial purpose* t H The children do not $ of course * spaak 1 Luther 
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encounter 'Luther German* only la their hallowed tuti,,," 

The story of the amieh ie repeated irlch the MitBWltM, the 
kaeeidlc Jews, cod the Sutteritea. Xt demonstrate*, if such demcu- 
»t radon ii necessary, that is the tfaitst Statss ths private f«ctor la 
vail suited to meat the neede of Unguiatic mint ri ties who for whntav- . 
er Mt of reeaone art willing to their linguistic tradition*. 

The private sector, than, Mata the needs of communltiee with a 
high intensity fraction— those citlsen* vbces demand for « language 
othmr Znglleh U highly ineleetic. What this suggests ***** 

the private aactor ia vary good at Mating tha neede of the specialty 
market; It also euggeece that tha marie c for tha study of language 
othar than English la narrow and moderately deep* It has Uttie 
breadth, particularly among tha epeakers of the second swat important 
language in tha nation, Spanish. Flehman etc lasted that in 1975, of 
tha total U.S. population, slightly swre than tan million were Spanieh 
"home *peek*rs, H Sa goaa on to obeerve that "obviously tha largest 
non-English language group $n tha U«S.a. , Spanish is eeriouely un- 
der-servad insofar ss community mother tongue schoole of its ova are 
concerned (ell the more so if non-public schools in Puerto «Mco are 
sat aside.)" 32 

as X have tried to suggest , the private sector response to 
language intereete glvea us e window into the world of language demand 
that the public eector doaa not provide. That is, public sector 
bilingual programs ire s sort of "supply side bills guaiian* The 
private aactor gives us s clearer picture of the nature and strength 
of demand for nca-Engiieh language instruction. * 

riehman offers three vsriables to explain the low level of 
Klspanic Isnguage maintenance school* in the private sector: To soma 



extent this is due Co the depreesed economic atatua of mott speakers 
of Spaoieh on the mainland. To lome extant it is due to the minor 
literati association thst most of them currently hava with their 
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l*atuat«. To ion extent it il due to the cverdapeadeace that 
Bispertics hm devaloparf on public funds, oo public affirmative 
action, tad on public legal luinatMi..." 33 

Aa X htvt cried co diaouuiti, the issue oi poverty clone does 
not explain tha low level of Interest Is lengu**e acquisition is 
private schoola— Hum's iwrk aekee a convincing case that poverty 
alone il ooc is inanrmountabia barrier co attendance ae private 
school. Of equal Importance la the f«nc that fiiape&ice sre overwhelm-* 
iaaly members of tha tcais Catholic Church, providing eccees to 
enormous organiastionai end physical resources. Indeed, in tsrms of 
starting end m a in r ei n i ng a school, organisational fri lls and reeourcea 
arc mors important than financial oaee. In tbla connection it la 
worth rcnambcrlne. that tha largest provider c£ prlvata education la 
tha nation is the toman Catholic Church; with aura than thraa nlUloa 
chlldraa And aora than 9.400 school* in 1983, the toman Catholic 
Church provides two- third* of tha easts in tha total private school 
market. t 

A number of obsarvars have aotad that over tha past decade end 
one-half, Catholic school enrollments have bean fallisj. What aoat 
obacrvers fall to note, however, is chat as Catholic a&rollaant 
overeil haa fallen, tha number of Klapanio studanta in Catholic 
schools hss increased aarkadly. Tha laat good data sat covers tha 
period 1970-71 to 19S0-4I and reveals an Increase in Hispanic 
enrollment of 122. up from 216.500 to 256,000 students. Analysts of 
enrollment treads, such aa Bruce Cooper, anticipate an end co the 
Catholic school enrol lasts t decline— possibly this yssr— with ensuing 
stebiliastion tnd eventual growth. 35 Hispsnics will continue to be a 
larger and largsr segment of the Cetholic school population. 

I have neither the time nor epace to develop ?ishaan , e argument* 
that low levels of participation in private Spanish language schools 
by Hispsnics aay be due to dependence on government programs, but it 
Is clearly a fascinating lins of inquiry, 

Aa tha evidence stands. ^ it is clear that Hispsnics have tha 
opportunity, talent, organlsstional skills end resources, and fioan- 
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cUl capacity cp do significantly i» *** flei* of biiiaguai 

education than they sow do. The inescapable conclusion if that they 
have only Limited iduttir la hlllagaai education. If ifcera were high 
demand far bilingual education it would bo satisfied. There ere no m 

XL 

technical or functional bexriers to supply. So extra coot* of 
cooooqaooeo ere ooooclotod with bilingual tductUofi if ooo condition 
ie met: the teacher to biiiaguai end competent Co of for Instruction 
in both languagee. Sov tho supply of ouch people is America io 
limited, but thee coo attests ea tho fciatorical wenenese of biiiaguai 
ins true t ion programs #^ 

It io Important to reamphaelie oo veil choc there ovo fev reg- 
ulatory barriers to hiring bilingual teachers is cho private sector. 
Unlike cho public sac cor, credent ieling or licensing requirements do 
not apply, end prlvoto ochoolo io most scotoo m*y hire unlicensed 
nedve speakers. 

Tho marginal cooes of biiiaguai program* i*s cho private soceor v 
then, ere minimal, related almost -exclusively to thoss curricuiar 
materials choc would not bo needed la o aoaollagttol environment. 

* * • * # *> 
Tho hypothooio of chio popor is o simple one. XI bilingual end 

biiingual-biculturel education are important gools of identifiable 
conetituenciss, they will appear la fully developed form in tho 
private sector. Tho ambiguity, ambivalence, mad controversy toot 
ourrouad bilingual oducotloa in tho public ooctor would bo avoided in 
tho private sac cor. Clear gools and a clear loaoo of purpose should 
bo rtvaalod in tho prlvoto ooctor if any dmaaad for ouch oducotloa 
axlsts. Tho poctora of dolihorotloa , debate, sad coapromioo that ^ 
characterised tho iesue la tho public ooctor should not oppoar in cho * 
private ooctor. To tho contrary, ceeauaers of bilingual education caa 
caerclea their preference without cesa^romiee. Pure bilingual educa- 
tion, aa it were, should eaarge full-blown la the private sector. 

As I have noted , Fiahnan reports a vide variety and large number 
of "Institutional Laaguage teeeurces" throughout tho Onitsd States, 
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X* om table. fUkmm liste 2.e?0 broadcasting units* 7,203 local 

tg 

raHa^oue unite, 742 prams unite, ami 5.414 schooie. 

Xa hie suaaorting nixrexivn # Fishnaa claims «m e*en larger 



ti "there art probably wall ovsr 6.900 ethnic coeaamaity mother 

e 

tongue schocle la ch* U.S.A. teney, way of then a till unesuaerated by 

39 

any effort to gauge the language resourcss of cha country." 

Flshaaa' * general theory about under-enuaeration is alaoet 

certslnly true, and while detail on ncu-£ugiish sneaking schools ia 

hard to gee, a recent study by Cooper, t£ si, ireveais a 'significant : 

end iyi tenet ic uadercouac of private echooie across ths country. Oc 

eha bails of extensive fit Id work, Cooper end hie coileaguae find 

undircounting of both schools and itudsnts. Thsy. identify a atudant 

undcrcouitt of noa~Cathciic privies school students of 28 ptrcstTFTX 
indicating that enlacing reports of private school enrollment ara \ 

40 

seriously flawed. 

But even If cha "language-related athnlc connsjnity schools'* ara 
uadercouated by one-quarter, tha overall Quaker la still not large. 
Mora Importantly, tha enrollment la thaaa schools is not known, or if 
it la, la not resorted by fi elanea It is cartalnly far smaller than a 
similar number of public schools, we know, for sr ample, from Cooper's 
work, thst erlvete schools ira aa a tula sue : aaallsr than public. 

aaiT^iflg, than, that there might ba 8,000 such schools, thay 
would enroll no mora than eaweral hundrad thousand itucenti, a tiny 

fraction of tha 45 million itudanta who atcsnd public and private* 

i 

alamantary and sacondary school la tha Baited Stataa. In addition, 

i 

Fiehmam goaa on to observe that "a quarter of tha total number con- 
slits of mil-day schools that arm obviously, officially, and directly 
angagad in bilingual education, tha mat being involved In tale same 
antsrprisa mors indlractly, in that thair stndanta ara primarily 
lngllsh~euasking and, tharafora, English ia oftan {if not usually) 

semUoyed in school si forts to educate and to influanca tha parsnts and 

42 

pupils with vnich thay ara involved,* 

Tha conciuaien ona must draw, however raluctantly, is that thara 
is only limit sd in ts rait in bilingual education in Amarica. Given tha 
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impo.teace of i«|Ui|l maintenance to culture and ethnic identify, v* 

should wptct to find * pattern of language maintenance program* la 

tha private sector— *hat public atetor Advocates describe aa blllng- 

uai-biculturai education. But is thla can , is particular. the ma- 
ma 

caption proves the rules maintenance progreme art fa* and far 
baevaaa. *hey reveal a market response, bat a vary limited and ettas- 
-uated market. 

Thla conci se ion Is important for public policy becauee private 
schools are naturally occurring laboratorlee; tbay are important to 
public policy makers aa exam? lee of alteroativa practice, berometare 
ot public opinion end consumer preference, early indicators of elite 
teates end interest, and examples of different— if not beat— practice . 

Tba issue la specially interesting ia the context of political 
and social elites. Tbay era socisty's aoat skillful claiaants for 
both public and prlvata goods and services. Tbay set public and 
private agendas; eventually their testes aad prefereacee set social' 
tastes and preferences, But these - eiitaa . do not aat agendas and 
eatabllah tee tea if there iav.a baavy weight of public indifference or 
antipathy, and thla is tba principal public policy lesson offered by 
private bi lin g u a l education. There ia no conaa^uaatial interest in 
bilingual education ia the United Stetee at a aaas level, and only 
slight lnterast at the elite level. It ia a marginal antarprlaa 
because few care enough about it to act on it. 

?iehman observes that "the fact that one ia a federally-funded 
demonetraticn effort (Title VI I of tha Bilingual Education Act) and 
the othsr (Leu ) is a court-mandated affort enforced by tha executive 
branch of government, ere themselves fully indicative of tha well nigh 
complete lack of American educational rank-and-file support for either 
of chase ventures. Neither of them are accomplishment* of the Amer- 
ican School (sic) enterprlss and to tba extent thla enterprise is 
involved. . .it vaa either enticed (bribed?) or forced into doing so.** 3 
Xt is important to stress that thla ia not thtt ease vith a 
dramatic variety of education offerings in the public and private 
aac tores from age-group tennis to SAX cram courses, from ballet 
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schools to pwnt^i progrs— , tr» propristsi7 vocstioas! schools to 
fot-cracjc. tend o n Ic schools, c«&mr cf—omf 1a sxprssssd snd is too* 
rul luiuxi sntloiiod. 

o o o o* o 

If orl s rlag public bilingual poller * solution to * probisst 
that doesn't sxist— sponsors* snd layloaomtod fcy slits* on bohslf of 
aoa-*JHt««— on** Art ths poller lap lie* t ions? 

It su«f tiu due bilingual saacotion should bo nsrroviy rodo- 
flaod, ooc u i civil rights 1mm. but s* i pod*gogic*i issus. 
laorlcsn public poller oboes bilingual oducstion should bo » lap It 
stacsd: its porposo is to bring noo~Iugiish-«T>s*king ttuaonts to 
proficisncy Is lag Hob. So aero, ao lsss. Such o pregTsa if not 
lnconssquontlal. And it io vorth pursuing. Si is worth pursuing 
bscsuss It U virtually iapossibi* to sxist sanlusivoly i° ths aootoxt 
of niaority l s ng us gs In s so* of English. It ssxvss no ooo's purposo 

* 

to dsisy or Inhibit English acquisition. 

To dosl with bilingusi oducstion in this mssnor mil also dsfuso 

tbo politics! tins bomb too* critics think it rsprossots. Aaorlca is 

c sono lingusl use ion, snd that aonoiinguallssi is s singulsr virtus. 

Ths virtus is not ons of sorsl supsriority of ons lsngusgs ovsr 

snothsr, but tho ovsmhsioing convsnisncs of s singls lsngusgs of 

cooaorcs, srt, erads, snd politics. Coacsptuaily, it is s astttr of 

tndlfftraaca tthst^angusg* iz is: it could ss sssilr o* Spanish or 

Russian or Frsnch. Thst by historicsl sec id tat our nations! lsngusgs 
is English is no loss s convsnisncs, Inaaod, it iiould bs policies! 

visdoo to trsst this phsnoosaoo ss s suprtnaiy c?nvsnisot instru- 

osntslity rsthsr thsn sn idsologisl question of $ltlaats concsrn. 

Finslly, to rsstors ths csphssi* on padsgogy is politically snd 
istsiltctusily ussfui. Indssd, to onphsslas podsgogy esn hsvs bsns- 
fictsi i>oiiciQii ctfscts_in tsras_ of. ths vary s udl s ncs s civil ri g ht s - 
programs srs dsslgnsd to rssch, « 

Lsngusgs instruction ss s msttsr of intsllsctusl discipiins 
tltvstts its ststus sad prsstlg*. If collsgss snd univsrsiciss vors 
ones again to raqulrs kaovlodgs of s sscond language sS s condition of 
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mtty asm •Mil, caa Uvflmtei of —com* languages would bo Incra s amn 1 
is o noc-dlviaiTe manner, letter vomit bo hl*b school require- 
moots for ot least two years of o second language. Soot would bo 
required aecomd-les^uege ino t ra c t i o n ot the o lsssrntar y achooi level. 

lofulrtai « minimum 1ml of second language proficiency for 
collage atw ^ vould poM bo burden for native speakers; indeed, it 
would bo a welcome plao for those who woro fluent in the*r native 
tongues as. well as Inglieh. The jurden of oocond-U&fuoft mastery 
would then foil on monolingual students ~A*firicen* *oo speak only 
English. 

This vould represent o profound political transformation, using 
pedagogy co reverse, to it woro. politico! polarity. By cho simple 
aseertloo that cho educated man knows mere .than one language, cho 
academy would change o liability into on asset* In cho final anal- 
ysis, Cho changs io import act because the uao of civil righto rhotoric 
eo uudergird public sector language instruction is fundam e n t ally 
he 1 lev. It does not fepreeent an organic reflection of the needs and 
ae?irat£sna of tie constituency it allegedly serves, lather, it ia a 
program designed by elites for non-elites^ an invitation to uneatis- 
factory pedagogy and ieaa satisfactory politico. ~tf it vera otuer* 
vise, a vigorous private sector would have presaged a vigoreua public 
sectcr. A vemk private sector sends an unwfstakabie massage. ^ ^ 

* The lesson of private school language instruction than, ia clear, 
eecond-ianguege ina tract ion sfrould be a means to mas car English— our 
native tongue— or a d^acipHne observed for its own academic and 
intellectual merits. Utile there is a right to bUingualiem, the. 
language of righto ia not the issue of bilingual instruction. 
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large numbers of a fern very popular books for sale, tha other a fsv 
copisa of s vary large number of books of limited popularity for loan. . 
A patron knows there will be a long trait for a bestseilar at the li- 
brary, and & long vale to back-order an obscure bat Important book at 

a bookstore. In each caea tha lnetltution la responding rationally to 
tha intensity function of customer demand. And tha ouaeomer makas a 
rational decision aa to which lnetltution ha vill patronize baaed on 
tha value of time snd money* 

One analysis is that tha bookseller la denied an Important market 
segment by virtue of tha existence of tha free* public* lending 
library. (Indeed, in soma countries libraries are membership 
organisations, fee-charging assocint ions which exist in a limited 
market.) Aa veil* suthors arm "denied" royalties by librariaa that 
loan books. In the United Kingdom there la a strong movement provide 
Impelled royalties for authors vhoaa booke are borrownd from landing 
librariaa. 

Tha extent to which these practices distort book markets is an 
open quae t ion: absent tha free Alternative, paople might read lams. 
And sn exclusively private market in hooka might mean inadequate 
inveetment In more obscure but nonetheless important item*. 

2*7. fee Jamas Coleman. "Public Schools, Private Schools and tha 
Public interest,* The Public lager esc . So. 64, (Summer 19S1). 
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STATEMEHT OF JOSSPg t, KluSte, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR <f 
KATIOJCAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 
TOT AMERICAN LESION 
TO THE StJBCOKKITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION 
SENATE CQMKITOEE OR THE JUDICIARY 
JUKE 13, 1984 

Mr. Chairman and Kaibtri of the Subcommittee on the Cox.st'.- 
tution of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, The American 
Legion is pleased with thle opportunity to present its views 
on S,J. Res. 167, a Constitutional Amendment which would desig- 
nate English as the Official national language of the United 
States of America. For your convenience we have attached a 
copy of The American Legion's Resolution number 24-F-83 which 
was adopted by the National Executive Committee of the Legion 
in October 198/ . 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has enjoyed one of the 
most significant unifying forces with which a nation can be • 
blessed , a comon language. Vet, everyone who resides in this 
country is of immigrant stock. Even the American Indian is 
descended from Asian stock that migrated, it is estimated, 
to this continent, somewhere around sixty thousand years ego. 
Certainly, then in geologic terms, we are all new-comers. More 
rscentlythe French, the Spanish, the Dutch, the English, and 
Russian ail laid claim to some part of the North American con- 
tinent. Yet, whether through treaty or war, the languages wsre 
supplanted' by the language of the dominant force, English, 
Likewise, issaigrants to this country during the 1800* s 
and early years of this century were more than willing to 
accept the language of the dominant power, English. While 
many of these newly arrived immigrants never really mastered 

the English language, they saw to it that their sons and daugh- 

e 

ters developed the necessary proficiency in their adopted ton- 
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que. In many ways, the uu of English was forced upon th« 
new-comers. A polyglot society, English was the ona language 
that could at least marginally be understood by the Polish, 
Dutch, Swedish, German and othsr immigrants suddenly finding 
themselvas thrown together. The lesson was profound. It taught 
these new Americans that regardless of whether they were Jewish, 
Italian or Russian their ability to succeed was dependent wholly 
on their ability to communicate with others. Quickly, these 
immigrants learned that the Icey to full integration and accept- 
ance as well «s economic success was available only through 
the vehicle of a common language. The language at home may 
have been Russian, Polish or French, but the language of the 
•treats was English. 

This distinguished subcommittee has been placed in a uni- 
que position among Congressional Committees, that of safeguard- 
ing from spurious change that most precious of all American 
documents, the Constitution of the United States of America. 
The proposed amendment to our Constitution which would set 
English as the official national language is not, however, 
a spurious change. Rather it is a reaffirmation of the de- 
sign of the Constitution itself and its goal of unifying a 
diverse group of citizens under a common law in one nation 
with one language, the language of the Constitution, English. 
In fact, the very first statement made in the preamble of the 
Constitution is "We the people of the United States...." That 
phrase, in English, is ail encompassing. Equally important is 
what follows, "...promote the general welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity...." The 
fact is# that the founding fathers, who themselves came from 
several European nations, used English as common medium of 
jommunication. 

As a group of war time veterans who served this country 
and its citizens during two world wars, Korea and Vietnam The 
American Legion has a special interest in the issue of preserv- 
ing the unity of this nation under a single language* Preserv- 
ing the independence and freedom of the United States , as each 
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of us knows, is not s topic Legionnaires take frivolously. In- 
deed, in the preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion 
it is written that, "...we associate ourselves together... 
to defend the constitution of tha United States of America. . .and, . , 
to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to tha community, 
state and nation... and transmit to posterity tha principals 
of justice, freedom and damocracy . . . . " As a group of war* 
time veteranswe do not wish to saa the unity, for which we 
fought and bled to preserve, subverted by the devisiveness 
of a multiple language system. 

There are, of course, those who will argue, that a multi- 
ple language system will more properly recognize the contributions 
of other ethnic groups to our society and allow those groups 
to more adequately share in the abundances that this nation 
has to offer. That same argument wbuitf^nold that a system 
of multiple languages would not be divisive but rather would 
establish equality between all ethnic groups. Unfortunately, 
these arguments subvert the history of nations at worst, and 
at best, icrnores the historical relevance of language in intra 
and international conflicts- Stated another way the arguments 
in opposition to establishing English as the official language 
fail to recognize or avoid recognizing the problems that are 
created by multiple language systems. 

But, just what are some of the problems created by the 
conflict between languages? To begin with, there is linguis- 
tic snobbery. By perpetuating a minority language within a 
multiple language system, the majority has a readily available 
means of identifying members of the minority. Such identify- 
ing characteristics regardless of wNrtl^r the majority or the 
minority is in power promotes saparateness through affiliation 
witn one's own linguistic family. Saparateness is, of course, 
antithetical to unity. In separateness the individi ^'s respon- 
sibility is to their individual group, not the nation as a 
whole creating a we-they dichotomy. Each group, of course, 
feels that its views are just and that its linguistic family 
should be in power, Therefore, to call into question the pa- 
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triotism of either group is not only wrong but incendiary as 
well* We recognize that those who oppose the adoption of a 
Constitutional amendment designating English as the official 
national language are well meaning, but we believe that their 
quest for equality would be far better served by demanding 
intensive English instruction rather than continuing to pro- 
mote seporateness in a nation whose very name says United* 

There are already more than enough conflicts around the 
world whoa* origins are the result of linguistic differences 
that we do not need to add further to that imbroglio. Instead, 
we should study the active linguistic conflicts around the 
world, and as a democratic society seek to avoid falling into 
the same no-win situation. A Constitutional amendment declar- 
ing English as the official National Language will be a major 
step in the right direction. For illustrative purposes, allow 
us for a moment to highlight some of the countries currently 
experiencing difficulty because of a multiple language system. 

Since the late Middle Ages, the tiny European nation of 
Belgium has been torn apart because of the perpetual conflict 
between the Flemish (Dutch speaking group) and the Wallons (French 
speaking group) . Nestled as it is, between France and the 
Neather lands observers can readily im how adjoining nations, 
which share a common language with one of the antagonist groups, 
can become involved in the internal conflicts of another nation. 
The conflict between the Wallons and Flemish still fosters 
resentment and controversy, 

A similar situation exists on the Island of Cyprus where 
constant and violent friction between Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
has been the rule rather than the exception since the Turkish 
conquest of Cyprus in the sixteenth century . During the last 
80 years Cyprus has frequently been beset with bloody alterca- 
tions between Turkish and Greek Cypriots. Likewise the resur- 
gence vf Irish, Scottish and Welsh nationalism is primarily 
due to linguistic differences between these groups and their 
British sovereigns. Of course, ethnic and cultural differences 
exist between the British, Welsh, Scots and Irish but the 
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primary distinguishing future bttwttn this* groups is lan- 
guage. 

Closer to home, and a situation with which most American* 
have at laast soma passing knowledge, ia tha saparatist move- 
ment in tha Canadian Prcvince of Quebec. Tha influanca of 
tha Franch language in Quebec in so pursuasive that F ranch 
is aandatad by law as tha official language of tha Provincial 
government, public schools and businesa. Tha dual language 
systam in Canada has nacassitatad tha production of ail govern- 
ment documents in both Franch and English. Yet, daspita tha 
English speaking majority's attempts to accommodate tha Franch 
speaking minority , the strength of the French-Canadian separa- 
tists has naver been stronger, nor have their activities to secure 
a separate and independent free French state. 

Today, in the United States, the conflict over language 
centers primarily sround Hispanic immigrants, legal and illegal 
*ho comprise the fastest growing immigrant linguistic group. 
Unlike other immigrant groups who recognized the rights of 
the citizens of the country to which they came and who there* 
fore deferred to the dominant linguistic force, our new immi- 
grants wish to enjoy the benefits cf the United States without 
recognizing the rights of the citizens that allowed them entry. 
The right that we are referring to ia, of course, the right 
to en^oy the unity and comforts of the dominant language. 

While earlier immigrants respected the United States and 
wanted to become Americans and a part of the country that offered 
then a beacon of hope, newer immigrant groups do not necessarily 
respect the majority's right to maintain a dominant language. 
Instead of being a beacon of hope the United States has become 
«n economic coal, a resource to be taken advantage of while 
maintaining an ethnic, cultural and linguistic separation. 

We, as a nation, are in part responsible for the present 
state of affairs. Americans have always been a fair people. 
w« seam aiway, to be asking ourselves how can we, of immigrant 
stock, deny other* •.-.at which our forebearers secured for them- 
selves and us? Being of immigrant stock we sought out and approved 
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novel educational experiaente that vtre touted as the answer 
to *mainstreaming - the naw Arrival*. A* a nation we permitted, 
indeed mandated, ciiingualism in the public school* to aid 
the transition from one language and culture to another. In- 
stead of the transitional device that bilingual education was 
meant to be, it ha* become a device to teach student* in the 
native tongue while English, the dominant language of the countr> , 
has been relegated to a position of secondary importance. In 
short, the more that we, a* a nation have given, the more that 
is being demanded. 

No one csn, of course, *ay with absolute certainty ju*t 
where the increased demands will take us as a nation. Nor 
csn we say with certainty that the demands for linguistic re- 
cognition will not rssult in come heavily Hispanic region de- 
manding autonomy, indeed pushing for a separate, independent 
Spanish speaking nation within our own borders. 

To some, such a possibility may seem remote and even far 
fetched. But the history of nations is replete with examples 
of separatist movements developing and coming to pass because 
of linguistic differences* That these hearing are being held 
at all indicates that the problems generated by multi- language 
systems are already being experienced in the United States, 
and the issue of a Constitutional amendment is being examined 
as a possible solution to these developing problems. To those 
who say it can not happen here wc respond that persons unwill- 
ing to learn from the past are bound to repeat it. 

Clearly, a Constitutional amendment designating English 
a* the official national language is in the best and vested 
interest of the United Swates if and only if we intend to remain 
the United States, It is also true that time and circumstances 
often have a way of overpowering thts best of intention*. De- 
laying this most important amendment, until some future date 
may result in it simply being too late to stave off the inevi- 
table. A qrand gesture too late on the scene to further prevent 
the erosion of unity that this nation has enjoyed for more 
than 200 years- The American Legion firmly believes that as 
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• nation we wit met ioiutd of met aod that Acting mars 
•••Xing a Constitutional am maa mm at designating Enaliah as the 
official national language. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes our atatanant. 
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Americanism 

The English Language be Declarer as the Official 
U. S. Language 



WHEREAS t The United States has over the many years been a haven 
and in most cases a new home for people of many ethnic backgrounds; 



WHEREAS, These people, although keeping their ethnic background 
alive, were urged to take advantage of the educational system that 
taught them the English language and American history; and 

WHEREAS » Many of preferred visitors and new citizens, although 
clinging to their ethnic backgrounds, did with pride take advantage 
of learning the language of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, Bilingual programs have diver sed to include primary in- 
struction in the student's hose language, while English is subjected 
to a secondary status, and 

WHEREAS f These programs tend to encourage separtism, rather than 
a unification of purpose, new, therefore, be~rt~ 

RESOLVED » By the National Executive Committee of The American 
Legion in regular meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
October 12-13, 1983, That The American Legion encourage legislation 
which would establish English as thr official national language; and, 
be it further * * 

RESOLVED, That The American Legion urges Congress to redirect 
bilingual education programs to erve, as was intended, as a tran- 
sitional tool until English has been achieved. 
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English Must Become 
Our Official Language 

fcy Peroy M urdoch 
CkMkmm, Waskfagto*, D*C YAF 

When we think of endangered specie*, wc usually 
envision dwindling groups of California condor*, 
snail darters, and, until recently, Iba bald eagle. 
- Surprising as it way scent, in some pans of the 
United States the English language couid be added 
to that list. The primacy of Eng&b in America is 
being threatened in many of our states and localities. 
Only eleven stales require knowledge of English in 
order to receive a drivers' license. The National 
Labor Relations Board publish** its notices, in 32 
different languages. People even perfprnj the atro- 
cious act of voting in many languages other than 
English in JO slates of the union. The situation in 
Miami is so bad that its Mayor, Richard ftrre said, 
"You can go through your whole life without having 
to speak English at aft" Signs appear throughout 
Miami which say, "English is spoken here.- That 
fact should be a given, not welcome and reassuring 
words to an English speaker tost in his own country. 
This situation has come about because many 
"government experts" have forgotten the efforts that 
immigrants used to make' when they reached the 
U.S. in days past. Their first priority in this new land 
was to team English with at least a satisfactory 
command of the language. After they had acquired 
this all important skill, Germans, Italians, Pokrs, and 
others went on to join the mainstream of American 
life. Their knowledge of English allowed them to 
prosper economically, socially, politically, and 
otherwise feel Kke Americans. The VS. would not 
, have a California governor named Deukmejian, a 
[Sew York senator named D'Amato, or a Michigan 
congressman named Vander Jagt if these leaders* 
parents had not let them speak English, 

These days, though, the "shock* of learning a 
language is considered an unreasonable burden to 
pbee upon ,an immigrant. The government has 
established bifingud programs which too often hinder 
English literacy by teaching new arrivals to the U.S. 
to hold on to their old tongues and remain outside of 
the American mainstream. The result? Many who 
come to our shores sadly t remain in «ut underclass 
with no hop* of upward mobility or the opportuni- 
ties that immigrants used to enjoy when learning 
Engltsh was a virtue. 
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Needed: an Eagtisfc Lanfvag* Ammmimm 



What should we do? A prudent solution tics in 
amending the Co mritt tfi od lo iftakc English the 
official language of f be United State* We believe an 
English Usnguage Amendment, or EX. A,, would go 
far to reverse the retreat of English while opening 
new boraons for non-Engfish speakers. 

An EL A. would give immigrants and ttoft*Eng!ish 
speakers an incentive to team English. New arrivals 
to America discover that many things from street 
signs to ballots appear m their native languages. 
Thus, they frequently see no need to learn English 
* and make little if any effort to do so. An E.LA. 
would remove many of these foreign language 
communications, which local, state and federal 
governments have put forth, thereby restoring im- 
migrants* motivation to speak English. This step 
would give them added opportunities to advance in 
America. 



Would Refocss BUtegtial Education 



Alt E.LA. might change the focus of many of this 
nation** bilingual education programs* Quite a few 
of these projects have not attempted to make foreign 
language speakers proficient in English. Instead, 
they have tried to promote "bieufturaiism* in which 
students %pcnd only a part of the day learning and 
speaking English. The rofe of their dm time involves 
learning academic subjects in their native languages, 
so that they can "maintain their cultural identities" 
and stand apart from the American mainstream. 
Those who have designed these educational pro* 
grams have done so with a vision in mind of the LJ.S. 
as a "salad bowl" rather than a "melting pot* 4 in 
which America would be made up of vastly differ 
ent groups which would not assimilate into our 
American culture. In fact, the American Institute 
fpr Research has found that "86% of bjlinguafism 
project directors said it was their policy to keep 
children in Spanish tracks after they were capable of 
making the jump to English." Most E.L.A, legislation 
proposed so far would only allow bilingual education 
which acted as 9 transition phase to English literacy 
and not 'as a too! for keeping immigrants and 
non-English speakers out of our society and culture. 



Private Use of tton-Engtbli Q,K. Under E.L.A. 

, Establishing English as the official US, language 
would have no effect on the private use of foreign 
languages, ethnic groups could still hold ceremonies 
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and tvfflt* which featare the use of their native 
tongues* Of count, use of non-Engibh jn the home 
would continue unrestricted. Only the government 
would have to limit itself to English in its billots, 
documents, programs, pebikaikxts, and pronounce- 
ments. Also, the EA-A. would not hinder the teaching 
of foreign languages to English speakers in public or 
private schools. /■ 



Am EXJi. Would Promote National Unity 



Perhaps the most Important reason for passing an 

E LA. however, is to prevent the disunity which 
multUingualism has caused in other nations. As Or, 
S.I. Hsyakawa, a chief booster of the BJLA. once 
said, "Ethnic politics, especially ethnic passions 
heightened by language differences, is fatal to 
national unity," Countries such as Belgium, India, 
and Sri Lanka have stood divided between groups of 
its citizens who speak different languages. Canada is 
currently trying to remain unified despite the efforts 
of its French-speaking citizens who are seeking 
independence from the rest of the nation. Canada 
has become an officially bilingual nation, in which 
even air traffic control communications must be 
conducted in English and French. This situation led 
to at least twenty accidents attributable to language 
errors in the first year of the poUcy alone, if current 
demographic trends continue, ethnic groups which 
arc now minorities in some of America's regions will 
become majorities by the end of this century if not 
sooner. Should they continue speaking their native 
languages, they might not consider themselves part 
of this nation and its culture, and could choose to 
break away. An E.LA. would go fatto prevent this 
sort of thing from happening. By restoring incentives 
to learning English and preventing government from 
promoting the use of non*£nglish, an &LA. would 
reverse the trends which could eventually spawn 
separatist movements in America. 



ELLA. Is Natural for Conservative Agenda 



An English language amendment is something 
every conservative should support. It would increase 
opportunities for America's new citizens by bringing 
them into our society's mainstream. It would preserve 
those aspects of American culture embodied in our 
language and foster unity within our nation. What 
more could a conservative want? We should all 
strive toward seeing an E.LA. enacted into law. 
Together, we can keep English in America from 
going the way of the Dodo bird. 
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The Sharon Statement 



Wt im TM tt ami Md friHnl crtato, it it tfc» iwpoa- 
Ability of tha jw& of A— Ho to iffim Mttk atonal 

trots*. 

H^aV at 'VStJBa OBaaar^ttH^ttV baittVtS 

THAT fotwMrf no«i tha twmcmdm vahaat to tha to- 

right tobt^(mtkiii(rict^ 

THAT Ebatty ii fcadttaiUa, art AM pattfeaJ fraadoai Gas- 
no* loof rctot witboat acopoatfc f raadoa* 

THAT tha parpoaaa at wtmnrnm ara to protect fern 
fraodont through tha pra aa m ttoo of tateraal otter, tha 
provtetoa of uttaftl dataaa u and tht ada*kJtiratk» of 

foatiot; 

THAT whm pmniMif wtoi baycod that* rightful 
function^ it BccmmUBtm powtr which teada to rHwiaiiti 
ordar tad Btartys 

THAT tha Cmtitattoa of tha United Stetea to tha bati ar- 
r angaaitn l yt< dtttoad far tttpowi tog jaw lam u l to MUM 
i^pr^r whfii rttfraiatoe It frog tht coacastrt ttoc 

THAT tha aaatea of tha Cooatlrtttoa ftp dtotota of 
powara— to aomaad up is tho cUoat whfch raatwaa 
primacy to tha ami ttattt. or to tht paoplt, la thoaa 
ipharai not fpactfcatty dafefatad tha Fadaral Gom 

BtOt 

THAT tha narfcat aoonoa^r, aQooattog raaotircat by tht fraa 
piay of auppiy and dmaad, to tha atngto aoaaoaafc tyaiaai 
ootapatMa with tht raqntraaimu of partcotl fraadoai aad 
ooottitottooa] fo at rnaa a a I , aad that it to tt tht mm tin* 
tht mott products aoppitor of huaan aaad* 

THAT whao gptatataaa! tetarf art* with tha work of tha 
raarkat aoooomy, it land* to radoca tha Aorai aad phytic*! 
«tran<th of tha sattoo; thtt whoa it takaa boa on wmn to 
haatuw od taothar, it dtatatoh a t At faoaath* of tha firat, 
tha inttftity of tha aacood, aad tha ajoraJ ■ttiaoooiy erf both; 

THAT w« win ba fraa only to kaf at tha oattooal aowaijn- 
tyof tbtUaittd Statot to tacurt; that htotory afcowt partodt 
of fraadoai art rara, and can axtot only whan frat dtiaaoa 
^ooctrtadly oaf and thalr rifhto tfahaat all tnaaaiaa; 

THAT tha foroat of igtaraattacal f^Tnfrrn am, at prat- 
ant, tht graaiaat tta|fe throat to thaat iibartiaa; 

THAT tha United Statea thotOd ttrtaa victory otar, rathar 
than ooajctettaca with, thto aaanaoa; and 

THAT Aasaricao foraifo policy mutt bt fudftd by thto 
cHttrioo: doat it aanr* tha Juat toiaraata of tha Ifoftad 
Stateaf 
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Chicago Sun-TinM. TW»<Jiry, Octobtr 7. 1«t3 



Multilingualism — 
a cure for arrogance 

Pergonal utemr/Myron b. KuregM 
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JANUARY 1984 

THE ROLE OF NATIVE LANGUAGE _ 
INSTRUCTION IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



There are few public issues today which produce 
■u*»i a range of diverse reactions at does bilmgua] educa- 
t Milt Propter** for bilingual educational programs are 
if rung and loud in their demands for if, opponents ire 
c^uafiv adamant 4(!JiR-.f it Thr reasons* for tupporf or 
■tppitiritm 4ft so vaticd that i>fic tends to lose sight of a 
pcdacoguaUat mnaJe to the heat of emotional, patriotic, 
raual, and other argument*. Criticisms of bilingual 
education stem from every type of person and for every 
conceivable rciwn Noel Epstein coined a> new phrase, 
"attirm-iiive ethnu itv." to voice bis opposition. Others 
♦ nu>*r thr violation of" the official Rational language 
{their is none m this country), the dangers of language 
mmonrv separan»m. unwillmgnes* to learn and speak the 
Enjihih language, and the undesirable peed for a crotch m 
the American *nd English language culture. One even 
bean^i^ r*-renm*j resurrection of the totally discredited 
- -*'tWftrreii7rtHs*M£*''(tt they are allowed to speak their 
native language, it will gnierfere with the learning of 
fcngh«h '< * - 

Ayi uninformed i^btcrver would venture that pars of 
ihf'pf -Wem t« x^S failure nf propemcnts of bJitsgual 
edutatn»n to jrrf^nt an adoauaTe rationale, but such a 
*iewpomM»ould be c*tremrly natve The raftonalc Hat 
been pf cseatei J^m and ag*m m educational articles, tn 
the media, unhurt Je«. monv and in legislation. The fact is 
*h ,i .»j'ponmt»-.it bilin^ui! education seldo.rt seem to go 
h ■• i*nd tiic mle tn ihr formulation of negative responses. 
* tpfofu'ittt tit rjdingual ed*as atjon seldom use an accurate 
det;n;H.m. a fair description, or factual information. In 
ntiM li'tir the emotional response o«— rshadows aJi ra- 
tional tontidrrat iou«. 

Ye t o would be remru to allow those who pcruie 
•' uu t**l»-4*e*. new s < overage; and letter* to the edifor to 
-nm n. ; 'j!»f t.tfi.t-pit on/ the ba*«s of information 
•riM Hti o voh Is b' oppnne Hp of bilingual education. For 
that rcax'ti I am attain presenting some arguments in favor 
»t bilingual cd<.i atwn and the educational reason* for the 
temporary uve or native language instruction m bilingual 
education program* 

tile fc volution of Bilingual Education 

Bilingual t'Jtuatiiin came into favor v*an alternative 
program in the late l%0s Persons not around the edu- 
cational uene in those davs, and persons who were around 
but have short memories, nee J 'o be informed or re- 



minded of the educatK^ai scenario at (fee advent of 
bilingual education- k <' 

My first contact with second finguage development 
occurred much earlier than that. In the middle 193Qi . ( was 
plated in an all-Englah first grade m«rrutt tonal program 
wttfaout an adeotiate knowledge of the English language. I 
still remember it at a traumatic experience. It was not an 
Ufjcornfortable. unpftrasant, or challenging iituation, but 
rather a trannvtjc, dtscoocertmg, trrmming type of 
experience. Tbo type of edeeanonal methodology can 
best be described « a «ak-of*iwim approach. A student 
eidicr learned the Endish language fast and swam, or he 
taued to do so and sank. A recent newspaper article pointy 
out tftat some of us swam. That a true, but demographic 
evidence sbowf that over 80 percent sank. Furthermore, 
of the few that did not *«>k. many of them never really 
Warned to iwtm; they just stayed ra the water, not ni*kui« 
but unable to swim out. 



fdm*m*tkmmto*fmss*mm.Tk#i$tm* 4 hmt 
trident* tkmms thm ^' $$ pttctnt t**k 

ft it interesting to note that those who swam grew 
up, almost without exception, m homes with strong 
language capability. Though this capability was uuiaJIy tn 
a language other tlun £ugl»<h, an unusually good Un~ 
fluagr abUity wa> ptesent during the develojmientai years. 
Thi* is as true for language minority persons in the past 
who grew up to become congressmen, mayors, educators, 
and fcucce«tui businessmen, as it i% today for the Korean or 
Vietnantese children who are graduating *% valedmo- 
runs The common denominator invariably n extensive 
Valuation iompesence «n some language. Another per- 
sonally tigmficact event occurred m the early when 
1 T? r * % 4 teacher, supervisor, and principal in Texas 
public schools. The oerformance of limited Ertghsh 
preficiefjt children in classes 1 uu&ht constituted another 
trasmatu: experience These children, who in any other 
way would be c)ai tried as normal, were unable to 
perform th#rno»t ba«,~ classrixtm activities. I joined the 
thousands of other teachers who experienced the frus- 
tration that, m spite of dedication, cnmmicmct«t, caring, 
and hard work, the instruction of language minority 
children did not produce the same type of performance we 
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took for granted with tfcsromnciriry children 

Another memevry pert uns to tbe implementation of 
structured English language programs m the early I960* 
The mam difference between this approach and the 
e«r itct tink~of~iWim approach was that a concerted effort 
wis nude at introduuug the English language in a s;r«~ 
✓ . tared, nomfireatcnirtg context As a result of this ap- 
pfoa-ch. the trauma of in early elementary transition to a 
new language was reduied. (hough if s« difficult to claim 
that » his new met h»xi*4>gv w<s clearly successful Though 
the approach was vastly superior, it wn evident that the 
ch;id h.hjU vuffer from cognitive discontinuity as banc 
<nd content learning were deferred until the student 
dcm.rtistrated a certain level of English language mastery, 
ft 'became u'ltiftum educational practice to postpone 
cognitive activities until Fnghsh mastery bad been estab- 
lished, but children in such programs were eommsmly one 
calendar ve*r behind then English speaking toumefpatts 
and the development deficit tended to grow in subsrejuent 
yearn, rather than lo be reduced or eliminated 

Bv I^jo the frustrations associated with the in- 
strtitusn of limited Fngh>h proficient children were 
intolerable h»r man* language minority children were 
dropping t-iH of « h*»>l at rates higher than 80 percent 
* I heir performance at mraiUfed ny standardised tests 

indicated achievement IcVcli at an average of two grade 
Irvc!* he tow r*pet taiji y norms, and the fcnghsh language 
program* h*d not mri the anticipated promise In ad- 
dition the ttvi) fijjhu movement had awakened the 
mtrTC*f* of minorities reading the education of their 
children Students and parrnts aiike were demanding 
iroprosed edu« ational opp»>r tumtics while educator* were 
at their wits end in trying to tope with the growing 



!t it mm utfjlctiMi to uy ifcai tht kilint*sl cfpr&wh ma§ 
a, rptt J i« thr Uie tW$. It mas wtlc*m**llt w*s emhtmti* it 
wat gtiif*4 at tht /n.nrf*Vtal straw tehkk cevU fttvtnt tk* 
t o*tittn*J ititu mtit o/ Umttti Fngtisk prvjitimt ckfUren im 
the dark ttvtm afv*r tiemt*1sry amd $ec9*4Hff ukovit. 



I hv inttiwh* itorv c d uc at i on jpeogranis of the late 
*ixfift ttni C4t\\ seventies did iiftle fur langn^^e msrH^ritv 
t.ht3dr*-» Thu {ii h<vr hern expected bctauic su^h 
i>m\y nviTor \ pf^>«f.»fiii seldom went beyond giving 
»tiid«-<it^ more of the in.idrqiiair rnigr.im* of the tir'tiei 
!h< sttm tiiethitd. U^uy vchuh ill-served them six hiitirs 
a J4\ h?r nine rt.onths * veaf were extended for ac»Hipleof 
h%»ur« a diV an»i the remaining three mon;hs of the yc^r, 

1 hu\ it vi as that a group ot Ci!Di.erneJ educatois 
he^ati to speak jUvut alternative teaching strategics One 
\Uih piogtani whi^h suf Uied at the lime was a bilingual 
4j*l>f*u*h tor the ieath»n^ v>f limited f ngiish projUient 
ttnLfiMi It \s ii*»t tiittuitm t»» *-»S' that rhe bilingual 
a| pr*Ms h w-i\ aii c|*'ed in the lair l^K h wa\ weltomr d, 
ii sc as embt/ted, it was grasped a* the proserbu! straw 
vshuh esHiid prevent the continued df owning of limited 



English proficient children in the dark waters of our 
eiemenrary and secoRdarv school* The caiiinn^ situation 
using the tradition*] A \\ English approach, which is now 
bemg widely rrcetrnmended a» a new "aiternative," was 
to bad that anything different was worth trying. 

iUdmU foe Bili^ttnl Zdmatiaa 

The original concept of utihxing a child's native 
language fur instructional purposes •vbilc English was 
being learned as a second language was based pri manly on 
the need lor continued learning as the child moved from 
cme language to another. Limited familiarity with the new 
language made it tenuous to attempt to develop reading 
skills without assurance that a sufficient mastery of the 
uew language enabled the child to understand what was 
being read The same was true is the acquisition of 
mathematical coocects and learning sfi the various content 
fields 



Tfc* *i*e*t of Uii*f*dl pMgnmm mkk ssatsW lufm+gf 
imstnrtum imdiaUrd ta tht Um^fr mi*+n4y tkiU * uw 
***** */ *ictf(*K(t. Tht mfftntfd 10 W U I 

seetpt jwm* l*nj*4gt, tkerefm* I «tV«pf mr, / meaft your 
U*xm*ft, I scctpt ye*r kiAsgt, fi*t (*Umrt, ytmr fsmily, ' 
Y*m* tamk&jf, 

A second consideration was the need to diminish the 
alienation which children frequently faced when pushed 
mto an unfamiliar language situation. Not only will use of 
the native language lecsen the trauma of language tran- 
sition, but the use of the native language does much to 
develop or maintain a positive concept of self. The advent 
of bifingual programs with native language instruction 
indicated to the language minority child a new sense of 
accep.ance The school appeared to be faying, "\ accept 
your language, therefore I accept you. I accept your 
language. 1 accept your heritage, your culture, your 
family, your ethnicity. " In contrast to previous trnool 
experiences, the language minority child received a 
feeling of aiCepunee, worth, and self-esteem seldom 
experienced before 

I have seen several recent newspaper items which 
state that a positive self-concept f hould be the outcome of 
successful learning In reality enefc isacVcUc relationship 

tut tttki' \nv*t frn * tw&i t<M * .is>iWiiWJ«i««y»i» 

f^u* *r»t iPSA H^vovf tMni<M - 
SVa^nic^ EJifin - CW<ift M VftiVr<i* 

TV t!W4 Nf ll V? i 17f H *tt<rei x « vtWkf tiv cimvimmkaIkki 
|>r4ni*«tMTN fc ft- j»f«^* m#<rt*4 »4HH<hh4 Wicwi n fnm\ri *f 

4MltVf ft rrpftfttftt lH IM f««l»f*f. * f^sif! Jtivfn t^> HlPA tkr 

W hh; t.« tK« IDSA <iit.v 

4 IDRA t» ^ *«npfi»fi« <f p<R«»4i«m w*»f" 4 VI It) (*i <<« f»«i«ri 

/DiM NmUtutt 
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between input and outcome A negative «St-cofitcpt t* 
detrimental to learning, which in turn strengtiVm* the 
negative concept, eu This produce* a cumulative deficit 
phenomenon wftu h leads children taught in this cycle to 
do worse and worse *n whooi On the other hand, a 
positive comcpt o* self contributes to succenrul perform 
rttam e which lead> to an improved self -concept and more 
sustcsiful per t or nuns c 

7 here n a third rcaton for the u*e of a native ian- 
gua^r m bilingual program*; that received little recog- 
nition in the past, but now |oomi as the most important 
consideration The use of language is imperative to the 
mtriietiual development of the child. The extent to 
a huh a person develop* an intellectual capacity u> very 
niut h dependent on the extent of language acquisition and 
usiiuj'Mti T his ii not the fame a* the amount which an 
individual learn*, but rarhrr the amount of capability for 
learning whit h ti drvehfpcii 

hfu^r (.aarder, an early advocate of bilingual 
educatum m the middle unties. used an effective analogy 
to illustrate ;hu point He compared the use of language to 
a window through which a person interact* with the 
environment The interaction with the environment 
thtiHt|(h f hi* "*ihJow" of language provides the ex- 
fftirnift wh,ih pr»»du%e learning The bigger the 
window, the wider the panorama with which the child 
inters ts. c«nver*eh . the smaller the window, the smaller 
thr panorama itaarder then pt .needed to compare 
submersion into an all-r ngluh curriculum to the closing 
of the wind* >w. eliminating the interaction of the child 
with the environment, the rehire precluding any learning 
(iaaf ier would fclair the minority language to a blue 
window and :he English lanjijuage in a rose window The 
language r», nontv khild »vho had used the Hue window 
tor comm.. atmg with the environment would be 
pla» ed :n a % |. J *oom and wtiuld be told, "From now on 
i »>u ma* no UtVf. ise this blue w tndow You wtHlcartf to 
u>c the rose win . * m communicating with your envi- 
ronment Ihctr... »n the blue window would be 
. oseted. and tnr tiwld would %tafe at a blank wall 
{ Ks.4M,«n^ll\ a child would sav. "I don't see any rose 
window ."and the «vhool would respond, "That** because 
we has en t buili it vet. bin keep looking at the blank wall, 
jnd vec s*t!l e*cn»u^!H place a rose window there,** 
Sunn.: ,tt a bl-mk wail JoeOtrrlr to develop a.iy learning, 
'f thf lapatits tor learning bilingual programs allow for 
t om imn i learning a* well as the continued mcr : tse in the 
* apj ( "s *or learning a* the transition toa new language in 
v **tTU' nude 

importance of Native Languagr Utilization 

For some undetrtmined reason*, commentators on 
the education of language minority children frequently 
jtyycAt obsrssed with the tomept of* immediate tfaMitton 
iti an ali-r nglt«h laMguagr i urrnujum T hough the «:Ho*ij 
should W tt'iivfMifJ with the immediate ^nd extensive 
development »! I ngiish language usage, there are dangers 
m dm ontiuuintf :hc use -»t the native lahgua«e too wxin. 



One bean educator* and lavpenofls recommending dut 
the tchooi liVoutd dtfcontinuc the utilisation of tW native 
langua^ a* toon as tbc child has a Laaic uodrrstanding of 
Engitsh TV danger in tfci* peacitce i* tkaf a b**k uader- 
standing of Enaltsb e* frequently determined by mra*urr* 
of the cfuld's aXHiity to communicate tn social situattooa, 
which is far from the level of language utjlizaftca needed 
for learning 4Ctrv?tics. 

A Hispanic member of the Texas Unsver*4ry Coordi- 
nating Ba^d expedited opposition to bilingual education 
on the bast* that if can Wcomc a crutch fur Httpamc 
children. Welk crutches we very oseful implemenr* when 
there t$ a need for them. Crutches can provide support 
until such time as the body overcome* trauma and can 
function without ihem It is true that the use of crutches 
can be overextended beyond the time of need, but if one 
were to err m determining the time of need, most ortho- 
pedic ipec'alist* would hkeiy prefer that the error be in 
favor of overuse rather than underuie. The tame n true 
for native language utilization 

The'use of the native language doet not preclude the 
learmng of English; on the contrary, research shows that 
tt enhance* it. Therefore, rather than risk premature 
restuctKM of native language usage and the accom- 
panying km of language and communication capability, I 
would rcc^jmrnencf contmuarkm of native language uti- 
lization unul there it complete assurance of sufficient 
English language mastery. 

Each person at any point tn tune has a quantity of 
language which has been acquired over the year*. Thu 
quantity of language has a close and cyclic relationship 
withantellect People with high intelligence have a large 
language capacity, people with large language capacity 
develop high intelligence. A small portion of this language 
js rather superficial, that.ii, it it apparent, readily avail- 
able. a»d cymrmxily used in everyday sotfial it mat ions 
such as, "I am fine, thank you. How arc you*" Each 
person also has a much larger quantity of language which 
is more sophisticated, technical, and not commonly used 
m social situation* The reUuonsmp between the two 
"types** of language ha* been described a* an.ilagou* to an 
iceberg where only the t\v can be seen above the watet, 
leaving the larger bulk well-hidden below the water Jmr 

Fmtttrf a'W tmjfiHtnt U*r*4f< dt*tt*pm€*i kef*ft 
tr**titlam wtil tttuh in ifc* tkiid brinf umtkk t* c*f* with 
exyiki«£ tVr **V ***** th*tU* hmU mf l**rmi*f tW mil! 
impart en th* JutmH orpa&tfir/ fer U*f*i#g< 

In learn in a situations the learner continuously vsei 
language ilr discovery In fact, the individual's entire 
lam/uage capacity may be urdued m a learning utuauon. 
f>etermming Ungutge devcL pment and the caj^city fof 
its use in learning on the basis of a working command of 
the superficial social ^tpects of language may be defn* 
mental to the learn rr The ability to communicate m a 
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social situation. *u<h as "I 4m fine, think you How arc 
you'", docs not guaiantee the existence of the sophisti- 
cated, technical Uuguage necessary for coping with the 

Eduiators believe that at lea*t six year* of language 
development 4fc dcurahlc to ailow children 10 acquire a 
minimal Unguage re*ervo;r before Parting the [earning of 
basn skill* in thr first grade Reitar&h show* that 
language minority children mjy require several year* in 
building the umr minimal language reservoir before 
being able to itipe with an all-English language turnc- 
ulum. Failure 10 allow lufficient language development 
before transition will result in thr child being unable to 
tope wi'h anything but the most shallow levels of learning 
and will impatt on the future capafedity for learning. 

One of the most impressive movies I have ever seen is 
The XttmU li'nrkrr. It i« the «tory of Helen Keller's early 
life and her tutor's attempts to teach her the com rpi of 
language Having a total loss of sight and hearing, Helen 
Keller is Jiving an ammaWike existence, not even cog- 
nisant of the existence of language wish which she can 
communicate with her outer world The climax of the 
movie occurs when ihe realizes that the hand movements 
and spelling* whu h he* tutor has been trying m teach her 
comtmirr langiiagr, 4 method of interpersonal com- 
munication In that scene we see Helen Keller leave»ber 
rfummallv human existence by acquiring the power of 
language and her transition into an eager and voracious 

The pUtrmrm of 4 language minority child manall- 
Englnh mrriiulum before *uffiuent lng!t«h language 
masterv 1* like running TkeStttnle flYffltwifi reverse We 
tak? 4n eager 4nd \ r4i u*us learner and remove the power 
ot language, thereby sentencing the child to an antmal- 
like raisteme until sui h time a* the child acquires 'uffi- 
uent fluent v in 4 different language 

As edmtuirt iiutsitf mart ataaf mere aWtrt ikt rWe of 
LtHpjjp in thr inifllteltut dmkfme*! gf chitdttn, the 
tAtki**U ef kitittjftul titiCMtUtn ktxvmet sttpnfrr gnJ 
urvngtr, Soi anly £j* *+* frtrvtnt ttoJ+mk rtt<nd*ti&* *nd 
mtfttii** ttifusxtrpts thtvufk tk* *** *f nsth* ls*fm4*e 
tnitmftian, tkf uMf fntntf ctfahitity fpr U*rni*f ecu Xe 
rjftrtivtiy cnktwrl 



Ihe emerging u lent e of language development 
»uh*fai.: uir* tht\ i omentum A* edm afoi* discover nunc 
and more about thr role of language in the intellectual 
development ,,f children, the rationale of bilingual edu- 
cation become* monger and stronger Not only can we 
prevent academic retardation and negative self-concepts 
through thr u*e of native language iv.fftu fion. thr w hole 
turure » 4pabtlit> tor learning i an W -tfettively enhanced 

U the pedagogu al evidem e 1* so over whelming, whv 
t\ rt -'tat thrrr appeal* li» W mui h »*prH>*if i»>n fu bilin- 
gtu! >■ lu 4!n»n and she uic* ot ^ na'" c langtJagr in *u* h 
prograi". The 4ii*wer to thi* ijiicstitm *.anniit and doC* 



not rest m p'dagogy Witftout eKcepnoti, all experts m 
language development and second language acquisition 
concur regarding the advantages of native language 
utilization The reason must lie elsewhere 

Criticism* of fiifittf***! Edktotten 

After reviewing scores of criticisms on the use of 
native language in bilingual education programs, f con- 
cluded that these critic isms generally fell into one or more 
oi three atea«. tn that they were either of an emotional, 
misinformattnnai, or attituoa na! nature 

As stated previously, much of the criticism of bilin- 
gual programs item* from negative emorional reactions 
elicited by the tottccpt of using a language other than 
Eogluh for instructional proyranis in American schools, 
Reactions range from the affirmative ethnicity of Noel 
Epstein to 'the rehgrous objection of Ma Ferguson, 
English was good enough for jesui Christ, it ought to be 
good enough for the children of Tex a*." Unfortunately, 
there is little that can be done to diffuse these strong 
emotional reactions. Because the source of the irritation 11 
not rational-bet rather emotional, rational argument does 
little good If a true-blue American cat not feels it 11 un- 
American to speak a language other tnan English, there is 
little ground for argument. When 1 ask the question, 
"Which is irss patriotu. to allow a child to develop hi* 
intellect using a language other then English or to allow a 
child to grow up deficient m all language and reasoning 
skills because of an English language limitation needlessly 
imposed?" the common response nas been to perpetuate 
the limitation. It 11 no small wonder that so much of the 
implementation of bilingual education programs has come 
about as a result of equal protection litigation and civil 
rights legislation rather than public support 

It is interesting to note that public school educators 
have not been exempt from leaning on emotional re- 
spomri The preservation of Mired etiwi has frequently 
taken precedence over the need for instruc tional reform. 

Throughout the cnticittm of bilingual education one 
hear* the insinuation thu advocates of the system are 
person* who have a vested interest in bilmguahsm and 
who stand to gain financially or pTOtc**ionally through 
their involvement tn bilingual education program*. This is 
not so, Practitioners in bilingual education have addi- 
tional framing in the area, but perform in petitions which 
are comparable to tfadirional instructional approaches 
The leadership in bilingual education achieved their 
leadenhip position* in traditional programs If bilingual 
education advocacy has had an impact on fmam. *J) or 
professional statu*. I would speculate that the impau has 
been negative. 

• . - mttUlts d**Hng with bilihp**! cixuUien tmJ ta k* fkart. 
Muiufemtiiptt **4 daw*g<*d*d. 0w &ihtf k**J, critl- 
d$ms 0/ Uiinptat ejutatien *u cenuU<rt4 6d*jr#FfnnW f 
ittttrttlirif, HM jfrW* tPf cwsrraje. 

If negative emotional resrxmves are the main nmrce 
vi cntuismi of bilingual program*, then misinformation 

m&A Nrmktttt 
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N**i*» titngwasf Instruction 

t#r< from p% * 

must rank a cb*e second In a resent newipapcr article 
crttu al of bilingual education almost ever* other sentence 
had erroneous information in it Though it is tempting to 
conclude trut advo*ares of bilingual education have not 
i.«nr 4 giNid j*,b ot Jetsam* *no describing thi* educa- 
.Mnii mnh'Kji*!.^. the fault goes much deeper The 
public medtj ha« consistent!* failed to give extensive 
. nverage i»i what they perceive a* educational material 
,od (hrrctftc not very ncw*worthy A* a result, articles 
idling with lulmguj education tend to he *hort, umrt- 
otmative. an. i downgraded On the other hand, crui* 
. itmtui' bilingual edusarton are considered controversial, 
ntcrestsng. and given top Leverage An article on the 
.korcvaminp of bilingual elation received converage 
-n the medu. including frnnt page headline* tfl several 
•romweni newspaper*. Subsequent article* on the scan- 
lalou* met hodol- »gy used in thr srudy which produced the 
..ngmal 4fUilc received hale or no/coverage. If reported 
in the PfmifJ media, it usually f«**n4 to the back 
pages ihuc »o the classified adi 

Additionallv. much or the mismformation which 
,urfa*.es aNmt biimgual education I* the creation of 
im.tfwtfiJlv responsive critic*. It u mx unusual for an 
irmlr *r muring bjlmgu.il education to stale or imply 
tli4t native language is being used in lieu of English 
ijn^iagc acquisition Thi» i* «tmply not so An emotional 
writer m the S<m Ante** I t^ht state*. "In many imitation, 
.« c ,»r d*n« to relume published report*. thesr teachers (of 
muted 1 nfUth proficient children) are more dedicated to 
■e jching them thr correct and literary form of thetf native 
!*ngiw»r.e ihan le^thmg them English " Again. this it not 
i h^vr observed bilingual classroom* in at least twenty 
htterrn* *tjtcs and I have never feen teachers neglect the 
cubing of f.titfloh language in bilingual program* 
■ urrhrrmore. I n*\c reviewed hundred* of report* on 
■ilmgu d pt,.jjf ams fnmi uhi*>l di*mct*. uate education 
^emir*. tedet.il jjjcfnies. the Dcparrmcnt of Education, 
u and hase never seen a report, let alone a reliable 
cpon ot t ht- pr 4t (a e drw nbed m the article I t haJIen^e 
;»e jurhor tn * me one (ju*t one) reoort which *how* 
. ,<■ <^*c i pi*t *a»e'i m whuh a biimgual education 
ithef w ^* t*»und deduatmg mofe time to the correct 
nd lucfurv form o< the nattve ianj^ugr than i« the 
:i»uu» tion ««t t n^lnh a* a %eiond language 

1 he emotional rc*ptm*es to bilingual education 
..n*'T;!no »{ct ^> \ntcn\e that they dery all rratoti For 
antplc. < ,T * {N * 1 ^ o*ca*ion* I have read article* m which 
■e » rifi'f ■ obii ( I u> the uvc o{" th* phrase "English a* a 
i .'nA lati^aajjc 1 he -if gument presented in hoth ca*c* 
that En<h*h i* the gjratc\t language on earth and 
hvfeforr *i'4ond to none How doc* one argue with vuch 
n mdiv iduil that the word "second" refer* to a throtto- 
.gK-al order, and that in the ca*eof a native speaker of a 

// *?P** r * *b*t **mt f**fl* art *ayt*f f fc<r <t k**k mmmtmdtf 
thtt tntfuh U*t**p is $*{pci**t **J i*f«/d ^ dtsirtd 
rd*£atte**t wturmt ft* t**£H*fe mimefity chiUm. 

}**»*rf 1*44 ! 



language other dun English. English will aiwayi follow 
(he twtivt language chrottoJoguraily. 

The third area of crtttc«m of bilingual educaoon if a 
dilTieuit *ub^ct to deal with- A» o«r couatty already • 
entered and exited the of «vtt ngbti and equal 
educational opportunity and the votd "racm" baa been 
abjndimed a* no longer an "in word," one t* limited m 
what can he said about certain attitudes toward language 
minority children However, it *eems obvious that when 
one argues about the pedagogtcmi nation ak of bilmgual 
educMttun and the need foe native language tftttraction to 
prevent edur at fonal retardation, to enhance self-concept 
a* a preresruisite of karnmg. ami the need for emitting 
language utilisation to continue cognittve development, 
thef e are toroe hard-core opponents svhose oppoiitioo is 
neither emot tonal nor pedagogical. This oppoiitwo is 
based on past discriminatory attitudes about the place of 
racial and ethnic minorities *nd the belief held rrv *ome 
that cuual education^ opportunity is not desirable. 

It appear* that tome people are saying that a basic 
command of the English language is suflWtent and should 
be the desired educational outcome for language mmofity 
thtldirn They agree that it is well and good to afford 
these children an English as a second language program 
which allows them to develop sufficient language and 
intellectual skill* to understand and follow banc instruc- 
tions, allow* them to earn a decent Itvmg, and prevents 
them from becoming a kx i al liability But do not go *o far 
at to develop language an J intellectual skills to the point 
that it disrupts the *ocid order. Ftm think you know their 
children will be competing with our children tor adnus- 
sion to medical school*, they wul be wanting political 
oiTue*. and they will be wanting managerial and apr- 
vivory positions. This, attitude was manifested by the 
reaction of *ome community leaders to the introduction of 
Title I Migrant Education programs m the J%Os. Their 
viewpoint wa* expretted you j°ve them so much 

education, they won't want to pick crops for a living." 

E4mt*tat$fttf*tntty mm* p*t*lkt xeswtire tmk$nk* «W 
is**** mimerky tkUdm. f*tth**<#ft* J***. I*e 
**»«jl*st awrmrersv dfcmt MMfwl tdmistkm U* keen tk* 

r<wr*t fw * mmtimt U*f**gt Effort fnp+m, 

A recent newspaper item critic*! of bilingual edu- 
cation also exemplified this attitude. The" writer had 
visited a high school class made up of Asian immigrant 
children and observed that without native language 
instruction the students appeared to be doing fine. She 
stated that they had a basic understanding of the English 
language and could communicate with each other in 
simple English. It seems to me that high school student* 
are not supposed to be communicating with each other in 
simple Ettgijih They are supposed to be communicating 
about algebra, geometry, phync*. and social itudies They 
are supposed to be teaching near adult level* of cognition, 
affective development. *tid aefthetic appreciation 

Educators frequently express parallel negative 

ami p$ 4 
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armudcs about language minority children Fot the past 
five yeart. the ttrwngest *ontrover*v about bilingual 
education h4i hern the determination nt vthat constitutes 
i4tCpi^bi«. performance f 4 »f rcmovj! {torn a native Ian* 
gujgc support program T tanigh the Shh percentile, tin 
ttandar J;rcd tetts it contidcrcd average performance tor 
Fnghsh speaking children, the state rdut atton agency wai 
4*iamant on lowering the acceptable level of per formame 
tor language minority children from the 40th percentile to 
the 2Srd percentile The 2ird percentile it close ro the 
t^ore * person t.an make mi * *undjrdizcd tett by gucttmg 
af the amwer* without even leaking 4t the questions 
With sue h low rzcitt levels of expectancy. It is a making 
that minority children perform as svcli as they do 



S* nvtfffc tf/ »'** rfifia/iw */ kih*f++i timrttem cmm$* from 
that t*' hmW « gamuitmi tff**i to b*k *t criiuism 

So much of the criticism of bilingual education 
tomes from emotional responses, rmsintorrtutiofi, and 
ranst attitudes, that one mutt make 4 conscious effort to 
!< H ik at i run tsm ohjes tivrly It is dangerous to formulate 
an immediate feat turn withiHii 4 cum train tng question, 
' it the *.ritu emotional, ignorant, or racist? ' Vet the vast 
mjjofKv of cf itiLism dvei fall into one or more of these 
* h*\u tiatsrfu ationt 



f ict htinptal tdxi+iut* m <fr# W#f *f?r*4ik fat ttmchin* tk* 
Lnfluk tritkavi d t * J*mk rtist&ia** tvtik tk* 

fimimttm J*v*lapm*nt of n*f*ti*e cmctptM of aW/, and with 
tk* maximmm dtvfkjrmtnt «J tk imttiltttusf foiemH^ of ike 

individual. 



11m liYicicy of Bilingual Edtfciricra 

In %f\tr of all the criticism bemg heard about 
ithngti4l rdiK4iion pfogt-mt and the ute of native 
in^ujijr inttrai. tuMi tor language mmoritv children, 1 

• •ntmur i.*he d trto»f;4dvtK4te t\t thn rnefhodologv I %ct 
i'mgu*] cdtKauon as the l>est a^ptoath tot teaching the 

I niiluh l4iitfU4« m» i th<Hit academic retardat urn, with the 
unitnom development of negative tonieptt of wjf, and 

• tth the nutifiium development of the intrlin iujI 
.•(rntial of the ind;vjii»al In my VI yean at a profntional 
lu»4f-if vtorktn^ ttuh language miiu'rity children. 1 
ivc n^t fiiiind a K"t^"f altrrnafjvr I v»ill kxik into 
'.tertiative approai Hc», altHoiigh i vee the current puvh for 
\perirnentai alternate c progrjm^ n more ai an attempt 

e*£4hh*h |o%>rholet for i omplymtf with current law and 
filiation* ratfiet fhan venou* edutatKtnal expersmen- 
,t»on frrtainlv * ut tent ctti-rtt to provide an ahrrnatjvr 

• huh 4»»i»Mtts o{ the traunijto jnd dttjort>u\ pr t ^f anit 
t the yr e ■ hilmgual ri a 1.44 e nt«t Wen i an rit^t i>t , 4tid w ill 
•» be an cptaple t.i mc Hilmgual rdui alum v. »th native 

'.ncuagc- inttru* tion ttill appears {he bc»t option tor 
. lutdrrn with limited English proficient y 



In J^SO. the U.S. Department of Houvsng and Urban 
Ot*velopmcnt (HUD) released a request ft*r proptwaj* for 
a national project designed to uKtrata? the mMrtber of 
Hi>pam«s m l(Hai government. THr Umvcrwty of Col- 
orado (UCD) wbmttted a proposal and was awarded the 
contract. The UCf> propota! outlined a national program 
that *<mld tr-inuend the primary g*>al of in«.rea«ng the 
number % of Hitpamct in government potmum. It wat 
ctivttioned that the funded project would ferve at a 
catalyst m the ettabJithmeiit of 4 ftr,tngcr partnership 
between universities, local cov^rnments, and Hispanic 
communities, indeed^ it was this latter goal which set the 
National Hispanic Field Service Program (NHFSf?) apart 
trom ttmpty being a fellowship program that disbursed 
avathble tindt to students The establishment of this 
triangular partnership between tfmverwne*. local gov- 
ernment, and the Hispanic, community was tern at the 
rncchatmm for emur mg the project's life and intp*K t after 
funding rerminatecl. Ongnul federal funding for the 
project was set at 2.5 million dollars, but national budget 
cutbacks reduced this figure to $1,975,000. 

In order to establish the project, VCD splinted 
proposals Uu participation from S40 colleges and wii- 
verotie* Thirty-four proposaU were considered by a 
national review panel, ami ten. including the University 
of Colorado at Denver, were selected for participation 
Three of the universities selected (Trinity University, St. 
Mary's University, and the University of Texas at San 
Antonio) fotmed the San Antonio-South Tenas Coop- 
erative, while three others (University of Southern 
California. UmveMiry of California at Riverside, and 
California State University at Lot Angeles) formed the 
Greater Los Angele* Consortium Other participating 
universities included flonda International, Hunter 
College m New York City, the University of New 
Me x is ss. and Arizona State Umverttiy During a second 
request for proposals. Golden Slate LJnivernty at San 
rramitio and California Sratc at Haywafd (whuh 
formed the Northern California Consortium), and the 
Umvesity of Hartford were altii selected as partKipams. 

As noted earlier, the project %>a* designed to estab- 
hsh a tttong relationship between universities, local 
government, and the Hitpanu community The linkage 
between the umversitirt and liXal gisvefnment wat tube 
cstabhthed 1 ).through rhe internship program designed to 
place university fellovss in local government positions, 
and 2) through the participation of local government 
tepresetitatitet e>n tne NHFSP Local Advisory Com- 
mtttcet In thit manner a cross-fertilization of talent could 
ckh ur between the university fellows and their mentort in 
the field {» e . local government public administrators that 
served at cither field rljiement supervisors of local 
Advisory Council memoert). The linkage between the 
university and the Hispanic community vsould be formed 

iDRA ,\n*tUit*t 
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Senate Gets 
Language Bill 

Senator Water D Huddtftston (D- 
K V 5 warts Congrew to make E ng« 
fr$n thfi offtaat fcanguagp at the 
untied States He ha& trtroduoed a 
resofcixxi (SJ Res 167), an amend 
"xsnt tu tt*» ConsMtfion *nich 
K'.nts ar» toft*** 

•tcnowi 

The f ngiisfi iangi*4gH s^afl be the 
officitft language £if the u^ed 
Sate* 

SECTION II 

The Congress ihai! nave the 
povvt* to ontofce this arttde 
trough appropnate tagcslabon 

Other sponsor es ndude Senators 
Bur dick (D ND). Randofcn (D-WV). 
Symms (RIO), and Zorinsky (D- 
Nf) Rep Shumway (ft-CA) has 
rttf oduced a compaftort p*eo© of 
teqetfihon r the Mouse of Represen- 
ts] ves iMj R#>s 169) 

The? Legislation *ou& esiaoksh 
Eng*sn as the oftoaJ language 
for al ieveis of goverrvnent Sena- 
tor Hutftaton has staged that the 
decide of Engfesh as the common 
language of the Unled Stales 
threatens our historic ao*ry to 
ass^afe vast numbers of people 
h ur> rnaMy drffernni ruJMes and 
ethnic g< */ps into a nation that 
can *or* k*jether ardh cooperation 
and uno^fstandjng " 



English Language Threatened 
In the United States 



Anii'i i< ans w \ui .isNUj.it 
th.it Kflijjsli is tin- I, in 
gua^e nt the 1 'mtrd States 
should jMy attention In some 
ominous signs <»f thr Hint** In 
many areas of w ntnw u Miami, 
\ou « anno! Nhnj» without sp. ak 
Spanish Thirly-two stairs 
$t\t* drivers In fnw exams in 
rnoif than one Un^ua^r Mu ht 
#nr\ administers the driver's 
iucnsr it-si in Hi ianyuatfes' in 
over 30 states, Fe«ier«<i law man 
dales voting ballots !m- printed 
in any Un^uHKe spoken by over 
five portent of tin* uli/rns of 
th.it ?*t f#tr, even if there is no 
demand for those iialloN 
Finally, according Jo I he Depart- 
ment of Win aiion. about 2f» nisi 
lion people in the United States 
(iint* » it j f of e\ei\ riuht prop!**] 
ate lelvmu »»n l.inu'ihn.es <»thn 
than Ln^ltsh !o * oinmumi .»fe hi 
then home* and in then 

WHfkpUi es 

DECLINE OF ENfiUSH 

fn the 1 !j?!ietf Sl«ites IniJ.iy. sst 
au- Mttnes<iin^ tiir <!im hne 
l.ii^hsh «s the ♦ mnmufi 1.*" 
Hn-4)4«' I his js h.ipjH'nin^ Ins «*usr 
*>{ j hi' tnilhnns o! nnmi^r-ints 
«*ntri in)* thjs reuntry who tin nut 
spiMk Mn^lish, who do nut w,tn> 

iciiin Kn^Wsh. and whti h*ive 



liti mli'iitiuji irl •nteriji^; lh« 
in-nnst riMin oj Aru n< .in nmi m»i \ 
.iti«i rulttifr 

Since 1951, uvw r« nullion 
immigrants h.ivr hern Ii^.iIU 
admitted into the United Si,iti«s 
There .m* also as m.iny .is \l 
millinn aliens who have 

invaded out n.ihon Ki^hl ntns 
%(KMMM) ahrns are entering thi* 
US \\\i*fijni\y each year and the 
numbrs «n* inttvaMnK With 
the total populatum n! thr, Uni- 
ted States nearing the 2M] nid 
linn matk. it rw.imes nbvtous 
that the nimtt>er ol immiftranfs 
n'presents a significant prupnr 
Hun of our national population 

A DANGEROUS TREND 

Tin* ptoUJi'm is that many of 
thesr iiM\% MMituvji-t'its an* nut 
leafliin« Knjjhsh 1 heli' an- some 
HJ ftnition pe*iple in ihe I ' S 
who converse only in Spanish 1 
Kikperts on pupulaftnn predict 
that by the year J0:*n, Hispanic* 
will constitute a majority id the 
pripufiitmn fui the first tune tn 
('aldoMna t an \im nua^inr ? hr 
trpt'i i ii'.Mi'ii 1 . 1 1 (l.ihl'ii m.i 
siiuultt i hi mini- fn de< Ian Span 
ish .is the "Ho »al Iam,ni.inr oj 
that state' i hiv nei-d ottv to look 



"An informed public makes for a strong Republic." 
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Continued from Page 1 

English Language Threatened 
In the United States 



to. out neighbor in ih*« north, 
(^anad.t, in we (hf turmoil 
created l>v the la*:k of a common 
language and culture The isola- 
tion of French Quebec from the 
reit of Knglish Canada has 
fueled an onions political rrtsi* 
with (Ju^mm iuMfU w-ieding 
fr<mi ?h«- r*<si «>( (^in.iil.i Could 
fht« United Si.itrs tt f ff »r<i in lose 
California or Texas or Florida 7 

U-.iMnng ,i nrw language I* a 
iliff ii.uli task to years past, new 
jrrjvaU in our < ountry were 
forced to learn Knghsh in order 
to survive These people bad to 
learn J hey had no time fo 
waste The success it! many of 
the*e immigrant* it legend 
today In this year 18#4. romi- 
grants run shop, work and vote 
without having tn learn English 
Also th# <iva»lr«hHtf y of foreign 
language newspapers and for 
eign language program* on radio 
and television, i ove nng *i full 
range of news and entertain- 
ment disiourages the learning 
of fcrigtish 



As incredible .is it m.ty i^iti. 
our own government is involved 
in weakening f he role of English 
in our society. The Federal 
government no longer requires 
immigrant* to learn Ecghsh in 
order In become a voting nUren 



"We have room for but 
ow language here, and 
tbit is If* English 
language for wt inteod 
fo tee that the crucible 
turns our people out at 
Americans tad not eg 
dwellers in a polyglot 
boarding hours.** 

TfaooW* Roacevsfc' 



Tnr decline of English as the 
common language of the United 
Stalei poses both a short-term 
and long-term problem for our 
country Today we have people 
driving *m our highways who 



can't n?ad the signs More imjhu 
fantly. how can a citiicn voir 
responsibly in an election when 
he doesn't comprehend the proi 
and com of the issues or r.andi- 
dales' statements because he 
can't read English? 

t )vn ihe lung ii*rni. the dii hue 
ol Kiiulifth threatens ly unravel 
_ the social fabric of our cftunh v. 
The Kalglish language is a t.rm »al 
part of our American culture 
and hen! age A common lan- 
guage is par; of what makes the 
United States united, By all ow- 
ing distinct ethnic subgroup 
with their own language at J 
culture In develop within I 
United States, we undermine 
our national unity and strength. 
If you are concerned about this 
problem, write your Congress- 
man and Senators and ask them 
to support SJ Res. 16^ in the 
Senate and H| Res. 169 in the 
House This amendment to the 
Constitution would make Eng- 
lish the official language of the 
United .Siafe* f 
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iBilingual group 
told pt ;|ieif-5i 

'praaMaat Mario Ornate ymjtardsr 
JacmiH co f/ tM l Dii l tm*U+* attagmi 
frtfaftttoa to mm that *WI ataawata cm 
ftaaatbalrfttlaarB^ ' 

• hmm— 3 adaoatfoa u aataatfal to ton ' 

oa^a^a^a^PI^BBi^^^l^l^i^P ^^l^b^a^B^B^a^B^B^B^BB^aj^B^ *^^F ^b^B^B^B^BBBBBBBaa^BBBBBBBBBBj ^"^a^ 



tba Itafaafa watt- ami go oa "to bacmat full 
aaojactfta cfflimrof tldt «©*atry;vOolado 



1 OMado mate kit smaarks to a crow* of 
fcbont 000 teacatri. ilMlilrtfafff i aad baaV 
mmi raprataatatfraa at a aaaaral aamloa of tba i 
jjjtji imn] inttTBitkmat Btbafaal Bdac at b a 
jCoafaawaatthabtirriottHoteL ✓ . • 

I Taxaa Attoraay OaoarmI Jin Matter alao 
apoka to tat crows, drawing a roaafai.ap- . J 
maast wbaa bt aaJd ba was fa fall avpport of • 
MMafaal adacatloa 

f 1 baBtvt ta f t. rw t at ta H : wOrkT Mattox 

j^a\Sat« ^^^^^^ a^at^^a^ ^Hat^R^^^a^ a^HJCp^^OO $0 .500(^^00 

^faUdTwS is Tottttat wftfc Knitted lAflfarii pf^ofl* 

katp in famata la ow prtaoa ayatam 

**I am coovtacad. from my perapactiva, that • 
H la far wfmr to iawat tela Mttagas! pro- 

Toda/a nadim lacmaaaaa 11 ta. kay- 
ajata addraaa by Jeeafa toa^a ao> * ^ttm ctm of tba 
Offke of BUfafaa! Edacatioa i Of 'tba VS. Da- 
partmast of Macathm m tba jBaaiy aV.Goa- ■. 



la bit addraaa. Oblate aamV%a mWm*. 



vary far em tba 
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— ByHxrold j»ck«on In Washington 

! *aSoNC th?*tnjlfi i $o&~io be* h if- stikm*1 Unfuaft**;^ fcThr, jrimtai|tr»tiTr conn fyrof Lea . 
* ^eftoWnt-^TKo^manta^ohos^nfr.iU^^i^j^ .ar*_tifamp*e..Aj iufiUt- 

r*m«m f\ntfii»h.*e**km$ ptoc4«. Kcnluck* now hop** to ntrcwdy. becoming tba irwlUaj'pet'e/.pohticai 

CortamJy, tt n«v#r occurred to Arguing before the Sena*a Judiciary 
^NethanwJjQerheai.i.fychaf^Debbe ^'Suhcemiiitiee ^favour of hit pre- 
, Seeif ht^WUhiim Few or * .v of ^pooedtmUUbenal amendment, ho 
..the oth«n aoetmhteo* at th'« Phitodt l« ^warned Ml colleague* "if «rc eontiiv 
* sHaSiatt ireueem,i787 T to icoil Jut the path wo now follow, 1 
, ttjeut, Ttiera it, 7ioi k w*e wood,** Qte J bel^av* we will do trroporoKt dtm- 

, tf« to the'^unity that mir^pemtisofi 



'.liB.Coftoitiuitaft which t epectfWe, the 



, rhetoric. Ineietd it .h*a been.mado 
, Inio o pepperpot of linjuiotic nation* 
•Jiom.. At thm iut eurvwj\ tho county 
had S3 chflereal teng-uee, « 

•■• 'Under 1 kUtt liw; v tho county 
ecfceofe • muet eetabfieV' o MlinguaS 
^wm\^n»n r ^wn «ihtiir"90"ptipfta 



„ Un*>f hit halpri ,!», pmin«.V .V^^^...1 W| ^-M> i tf'"lhmir , fii* 
n. '. What: wotfctt IM a&attW^ -'Itae' , ''Uah: The^heerimeeter of Hollywood 
•* Atony ttthtr Aribrictiel -~'ie'tKlt'a ^WgV'echeel espla iaed -what thia ca.i 



i growtaff propCrUoa toTptwpKa b#Ut¥e 
tttoir prodoimod riffct'lo tho ;n!milt 
t o/^hap^Moot e*toiT*etk*1ty osdadee 
, aiiy, otruggtt : with,, tho . pefea n ef 
' % Wtb*ter'f , .unabridftd . EagHeb 
^diction**?. 4 .„ X rt-*fc|.rt ui'X J\\ 
*mTb* oeneur btooau haafound.tHat 
' th- US Saa •Oi.OOO Chiaooo <?eak< 

^«n„ , 701.000 Japan***. f .3ee;00G''/Yii* Uwi writUa into tl^CoUfornJo 
■ Korean, f 2«1.000 , Vurtnameao^ead Sun*. BooK thrbufK tho akij fully, 
^ t4.6O0,CO0 Sponiah., Thi pfacfteol kppikd poUtial preeauiw ofr minority 

^tfroctt^.^i* dvic, baboJ con bo "group* do, r«a roquiro tho othoro to 

| chaotic and oxpMuriw.. , f ., I> ^. * ^mrn th* i 



*Ai a roctnt fttroiHa' highf, atT 
tha apaackaa liad' to bo faotlrtod 
ft^Enguoh mto KoraaJ^AnMnian 
and SptftfeSi, 1 U toe^ 2ft io!nuto* {o 
got taraqffe oat throo-oCfwtt op*o3 

j^.At ofto.oioioowUry^^oof.onV^fi 
^ptr eaai of Uo inUko tpoak, Knf lioh. 



i native laafiuago,, 4 1 



Manchester. Guardian Weakly June 24, 198^ 
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linking Knglish our 'official' language; two views'* 
The Fort Lauderdale News/Sun-Sentinel 
Outlook/Section F/ Sunday 29 July /pages 1 and 2 

This effort will ostracize Hispanics and 
other language minorities. 

By Areola* Saecbcz Torm 

The con&litttUonal amendment legislation calling 
for English as the ofiicial language of tat United 
States raises ow fundamental t^uertiGn that has not 
am answered by it* proponents Way a such a 
measure nectAMry* 

Advocate* of this uvitiitivc would have you be 
lieve larrf in a clandestine movement to mike 
Span^ the nation's official language. They would 
also ha v* you believe that 4S percent of the Hispanic 
oonwnunity only speaks Spanish Not only Uat 
inaccurate, tt untrue. Evan more ditappointiag 
and destructive is Uat tat measure's proponent* 
have aad will continue So attempt to persuade tb€ 
American peopk to support tai» a! fort by appealiaf 
to their fear of foreigners aad by preaching eta- 
nooentrism 

Recent Census Bureau data show, ia a review 
of the tea cities with the largest Hispanic popula- r 
lion*, that 77 T percent of their Hispanic commu- 
nity spet&s English at soma The data further 
show (sat Hispanic* 11 roan Sod alter have the 
greatest dependency oa Spanish. 



that from tat American RevoJstioo to Beirut, 
Hispanic* have answered America's call to pro- 
tact its sacra Let us sot forget Uat ts St 27, 
Puerto Rk-sw wart printed cltiaeosaJp ia time to • 
fight World War I, aad das ae with honor 

It is i&cooreivabie to aa tfeat a group of people 
who would be wilting to make tat ultimate sacri- 
fice for a country would be willing to separate 
itself (roea tt 



II proponents of the measure are truly coo- 
ctmed about «he Eogliafc language, way sot pro- 
vide more bilingual opportunities* Bilingual 
education provides tat transition for noo aad 
limited English speaking children to learn tat 
Eng its* language If propooents were committed 
to ensuring that the limited r^gUsh -speaking 
population leans tat English language, wby aot 
propose constructive initiatives such as subsidiz- 
iag English language classea for those who seed 
and want to tears English 

Yet, tt it suggested that a constitutional 
amendment would prevent the U S from being 
divided like our neighbor to the north. Canada, 
which has bee i torn apart snd threatened by 
secession Much that has been said about Canada 
u misleading a review of that nation's history 
mil) *J*>« ihal il* divisions run deeper than just 
language a 

Further, any irwinfcstton that Hispanic* would 
sttempt to secede from the United State* is an 
Insult to tbe men and w -ten who have fought and 
died in defense of this country It ta intereaUaa 



fe coseidenag that initiative, H must be i 
stood that tats is aot tat 1 5th Amendment ending 
slawary This to aot tat 14th Amendment calling 
for equal protactioa law*. Thai U not la* 15th 
Amendment ending racial discrimination or tat 
ttlh Amendment a D owing women to tote. Nor is 
tail the Equal Rights Amendment ft ts our opin- 
ion that this is nothing but a frtvokms attempt to 
amend the Constitution aad a backhanded at 
tempi to furthsr ostracise fLspanic* and other 
language mi nod tins from hilly participating la 
society in the same way that Jim Crow Uses 
ostracised blacks 

Wast must be done? Americans must sensitise 
themselves to the realities that exist within the 
Hispanic community. Oar desire* are no different 
from those of earlier immigrant* We want to 
become full partners in a society we have con- 
tributed to and Have died for in defense of famo- 
craUc MuaH 

This constitutional amendment is antithetical 
to President Reagan's free market p-iacipks of 
developing Lppropriatt ccaduct through finan- 
cial incentives. SpeaeiflcalJj. it is obvious to moat 
Hispanic* that the beat and, ia moat casta, she 
only way to realise the American dream is to 
tairc English Consonantly, the greater tat *> 
ward mobility potential for Hispanic*, the more 
likely that we will team English Quickly. 

Instead of an unworkable, expensive and coun- 
terproductive cooatitutiona! arr^ndmeot to man- 
date iodiv*duai ,J behavk>r, tat Disponent* of this 
measure would be better advised to develop an 
effective jobs program, and to create and im- 
prove educational opportuaitiaa. 
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Kft *et*ASi Cannes mi U Ru* 

Sfc Cor,^ Lor1 S. On* 

(202} €18-9609 

Noticiero News Release 

FOR iWEDUTt RELEASE June 12, 1984 

ENGLISH-ONLY AMENDMENTS; ARE THEY KECESSARY? 

* 

— Reul Y*«gui rr«, President 
nation*] Council of La IU22 

The Semite Is conducting hearings todiy on § proposed constitutional 
eeenanent to stake English the official language of tne United States* Oh first 
glance auch an mnannt ooes not mm particularly controversies or significant. 
EngHih Is the language of coiueeree and govemsvent In the United States. Certainly 
«a ara fcnc%n as an Engl fsh-speeking nation* In fact, rt probably cones as a 
aurpriaa to aost Africans that tha United Ststas has no official language. 

Tha Eng! Ish language la In no danger of disappearing* Tha vast Majority of 
Americans ara solidly, perhaps uneteeiy, sttnoUnguel English speakers. English 
oontlnues to be tha unchallenged languege of business and public Ufa. Prof Iclancy 
In Ens! Ish continues to be i requirement for naif citizens* English Is, da facto, 
our common language. Therefore, ahat could tha proposed const! tut lorn! amendment 
possibly ecoompnsh? 

In fact, this Is not an Inoffensive and Innocent proposal | tha civil rights 
lap! tea tl OAs ara tremendous* Its supporters cfefa that It «euld and tha right 
to ballots In non-Englfsh languages and restrict support for educational approaches 
ahlcn utilize non-English languages. Thus, ahat this amende*** could accomplish U 
the dfeertf ranch I same nt of atgnlf'cant numbers of Hispanic citizens, the end of court 
Interpreters for nemEngi Ish proficient parsons, and tha ellalnatlon of support for 
elilngua! education In oir eohools. 

As supporters of fhe Equal Rights Ae»no*«nt have discovered, emending the 
institution Is e long and scmettees unpredictable process wo It Is possible that 
♦Ms aeiendme* will never be enected. No*ever, the amendment Is not tha only 
tenlfestatlon of English-only* sentfmentj for eraple, there are bills pending |n 
Congress specif leal ly designed to repeat the bilingual provisions In tha Votlnj 
Right* Act, »nd residents of San Francisco fast fall passed Proposition 0, requesting 
this repeal. Indiana recently adopted English as Its official state tengu.ga. 
Joining Kentucky, Nebraska, Illinois, and Virginia which have peseed aleillar lets. 
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The California Cq*ii!ttwe tor Ballots In Engl I sh has announced that It has ovar half 
the signatures needed to place an Initiative on Engl Ish-only ballots for tha 
Aovereber ballot fn California* 

Such attempts to dfeenf renchlee Hispanic and ©thar lenguage-alnor Ity cltliens 
ara rapr enenslbie. Tha bilingual provisions to tha Voting Rights Act vara added In 
1979 to enafcle language-minor Ity citizens to e*rclse their constitutional right to 
vote. Bilingual ballots ara required only In place)* where swre than f Iva percent of 
the cltlzans of voting age ara nam bars of a specified language ailnorlty group, and 
•here tha U literacy rate fs higher than tha national rata. Tha law af facts 505 
cooties fn 30 states an^tergets only Spanish, Kstlva American and Aslan-Peclf Ic 
languages* Voting aata rials In Spanish ara Important for Puerto Rlcan*, citizens by 
birth, who ara •Ilglbiej to vote In U.S. a I act I on a upon tha astabl Ishaent of 
residency In tha conttnantal United States. Bilingual ballots ara also Important for 
Kfspenles born and ralaad In tha Unltad States who, because of historic oinlal of 
equal educational opportunity, era? not fully proficient In English. Slllnguel ballots 
do not effect the requl regents ttiet newly natural Ized American cltlzans be 
prof Ic I ant In English. / 

aerfousty endangered by large numbers of new language-Minority I am f grants, that 

bl ( Ingual be! lots cost too much and ara resented by sertter-^ iff lgr ants, and that 

they dissolve tha traditional bond between citizenship and English. In fact, 

the proportion of foralgn-born citlxens In tha United States Is dramatical ly lover 

now than at any previous point In our history; foreign- born Individuals comprise only 4$ 

of tha total population today, conpartd with 12$ In 1900. Her •over, civil rights 

Are not determined by popularity polls or cost estimates, but r*1t\*r by our 



Constitution and statutes* 

I euspect that what Is real ly behind these s»a*ures Is fear of tha growing 
Hispanic population In tha United Statas and uneasiness at tha numbers of Hispanic 
voters. $cr\« peopf e e! so conf um bl I Ingual lam with being unable to Speak 
English. Earlier this yeer Sen. Waiter Kuddleafon (MOT), a Sanate sponsor 
of tha proposes constitutional attendant, heic a press conference at which he 
prawnfed "a. I dance of growing M I Ingual lam," as If bU Ingual ism ware a 
contagious disease, Bilingual paopla, by definition, speak two languages (one of th«n 
Engl Ish In this case). 

How anyone could object to bilingual Ism Is bayond Hlspantcs do not 
dispute the fact that full proficiency In English Is tha kay to full participation 
In toerican life. HfspeM~s differ f ran other citizens end lee) I grant groups not 
beceuae we obn*t went to speak English, but r^9r because e*st of us also value 
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— and want our chllfran to rataln — tfta abf i ity to speak Spanish. Otr 
bilfftyuaUam doasn't aaka us any {ass Aaarlcan than othar eft liens. 

Logic and fact ara not tha strong ault of oany of tha froponants of these 
En$Hsh-on!y aaasiras. Soae of these groups also decrv tha of 
celebrations auch as Hispanic Kar Its^e Veak, and faply that the existence of 
Spanish lottery tickets In *m York Is evfosnoe of creeping binn$ueUs&. Th*i* 
objections or not focus solely on Klspsnfcs; they also oppose Jewish H#r Jt#os 
Hmk, Bieck HIrtary tenth, and Asian Pad f fc-fe*r lean Heritage tfoak. 

fn conclusion, this proposal e*end*)ent fs unnorssary. aorta, It oay eerve 
to df eenf rancMee Hispanic cltfsens, ra strict Hispanic acosss to understandable 
Instruction fn our school s, and deny due procass to limited Engl Ish-prof Id ant 
parsons fn tha courts* Gsngress should commit Jtaslf to attaining tha civil 
rfc>ts fapMcat Ions. of English-only proposals* This Is not an Innocent Us -a, and 
mmtmrt of Congress should think vary carefully about enacting legislation which 
v!({ violate tha civil rights of thalr constituents. 



(The National Council of Is S*2* H * private, nonprofit, nonpartisan 
Hispanic technics! assistance snd civil rights organization with s 
network of nearly 100 affiliated community-based organizations 
located in 19 states. Puerto Rico and the OHtrict of Columbia,} 



national Council of U 20 F Street 



,i.H. Washington. D.C 20001 (202 ) 628-9600 
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Bilingualism Policies Nettle Asian-Pacifies Here 



% MICHAEL F. ENG 

T£e U* Angeles County Beard of Supervison' recent 
not* to fttum to "king hah only" ballot* fur general 
cottons (ostensibly to mvc 1300,006? came hot on the 
bests of its parent, Proposition 38. which recently qualified 
for ^ sUiewxie you in November, If passed, it would 
rcostre the governor to peers Washington far elimination 
of 0 bilingual ballots, voter registration perujvhieti and 
offipal voting meutnaia. wtuch Lb# federal gov»r«w^i 
worn requires in aome jumdityon*. 

Efeth action* Appear La Nave outraged Latino W*4*r* r 
whose voter -registration drives are highly regarded ai the 
ticket for that community to enter Use poiiucai main- 
stream But what is the effect on Asuvn- Pacific American* 
whose growing numbers make them the "sleeping giant" of 
peiioce, poteouaUy rivaling Latinos to terms ol shear 



C*na*dsr. With a whopping 146* increase, As&n~ ' 
Fidfic* were the faatest - growing segment of the US. 
ynrtjii'm wt the decade after IflTOs^y county, Los Angeles 
feat the Urges* number ArnvtSsng to one projection, 10% 
of California wul be Asian* Padfc the year 2000, 

Ha^ortoily, Asian Pacific* jjave not been aa poliucaUy 
aafiusntiaJ at some ethnic mioor^aa, but they, are Caa^ 
aaarvtng the ropes* In 3910 they made their presence^ 
fcsoe/n with their wallets, providing 15% of the totti* 
conU&uUcoa to itmmy Carters rejection bid in Caiifor- 
Die. while conatituucg only 5J> d Its population. In Sft4 
taesr presence also may be more 4J#arty *een op precinct 
returts*. far this year thouaandi of Aaun-Paciflcs in La* 
t Abates County aiooe— lUjreaa. Cfrsnete, Ja p e oa e e , Ftiipi- 
90. Indian, Vktnameae. Samoa*, Guamanian— will be 
registered to vote tor the first ting. In 1900 orly a handful 
of dakgiice to the Democratic conventioe were Aatan- 
Pacific- TVjejrearJOS wesw to ^jVanaaoo, waarefor the 



first time Asian- Pacify* were a fully recognised caucus of 
the Democratic Party, a status previously reserved for 
blacks. Latinos, women and Ubor Next week the newly 
orgaruxed Asian ricpupucan Nauonal Aasn. expects to have 
an effect la Dallas. 

Being so diverse, the Asian- Pacific community probably 
h s a mixed reaction to "*jTgU*h«only" legislation. Some, 
like former Sen. S. L Hayakaws {the father of Proposition 
38). may sincerely bebeve that "^bilingual ballots only 
provide a disincentive to learning English. But the majority 
might well view such proposition* as a threat to a fragile 
yet promising experiment to gain new-found poftUcal 
strength commensurate with growing numbers] many 
hoped to ate bilingual ballots extended to some Asian- 
speaking communiuee here, m* they nave been in San 
Francisco. And some no douU feel that the Board of 
Supervisors' action was racssii What ts clear is that 
Asian-Pacific Americana are confused by mood signals 
from our society and spvernment. 

Btiiaguaiism appears to be encourmgssl m matters of 
pubiic safety, Los Angelas pouce recruits must undergo 
Spanish - language instruction so that they can be effective 

amargeney Mtueuooa. No ooe compUuw about that coat 

Hilu^y urtujn is recognised in Los Angfeies' schooJs, 
where Ovt prise recruit t^cee days is a UUngual instructor. 
Such 'teachers are p*id extra, and only the worst cynics 
oe4feU*«*- * 

BQtogyllm ureaireDched in the marketplace, Consider 
the ^Spanish Yeiiaw Pages, " to debut soon as a part of 
Padfk Tslephone's campatgn to reach the non-£ngli*h- 
spesJtlnf conautter.^u^neaseadonoiapD 
ting the Latino and AsUlq dotiar Just because Saiglish ia not 
behind 11 **Se KabU £apanoi M appears more frequently in 
ad s touUag new infjflf^ gag than dot s^the seal of the^ 



Better Business Bureau, No legislation here. In fact, the 
aty of Monterey Park recently enacted an grdmajice that 
requires its Chines* -speaJung merchants to put their 
streetside signs in English as well, apparently to encourage 
consumerism among non - Chinese -speaking customers 
s Nor is there a campaign by lawyers and judges to 
eliminate the proviso found on ail cjvti complaint papers in 
Los Angeles, which in Spanish cries out "Warning? You 
have been sued," and which goes on to advue the 
defendant to seek legal counsel 

No one would deny that Americans should learn more 
and better English— this is true even for those bom in the 
United State* even for those wiib coUege degrees. Tfte 
issue u whether special language assistance should he 
permitted to facilitate fundamental constitutionai free- 
doms, whtch when exercised by naiuraused cJUxens make 
Aroerka a better piece to live for ail peopte. If bilingualism 
already is permitted, even fostered, in Los Aneclae' 
courtrooms, classrooms. poJjce cars and shopping centese, 
it should certainly not be axcludad from Los Angelas' 
voting booths. 

The majority of Los Angek*' newest ciuxens are of 
Asian-Pacific descent -uiorticaijy, many of them refugses 
who fled their homelands hoping to Uve in a society that 
offers a more democratic, inclusive government process. 
For them, and for their Latino neighbors, the Board of 
Supervisors' recent action, combined with the prospect of 
Proposition 3Ss passage, will only sow the seeds 
confusion, division and fear — dements thav t are out of place 
to a "world -class" rnmnumity ca3^ Los Angeles. 

Michael F. £ng it cm attcn^y and co-ofourmc* of ifa 
AiiaH Pacific American Voitrt' Csx&Xon w^-rryirtru&us 
drive. 
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ifcttfrnined to make faith u difficult a* possible, 
Kierkegaard preached the distance between sfc* bun. « 
being an*j God m order tothrui home ute idea of God s 
unJikeness to she human, of hi* absohtfe and complete 
transec idence God is She one before whom we are 
always ^ i the wrong Faith must be an irnmcdiacy, t leap 
of futh into (he arm* of God 

Kierkegaard said (hat m reUfovi to the tbsoiute there 
is only ooe tense (he presets. The <jHoiuSC has no rv 
tstc.uc for those who are not cooicmpofary with it Each 
of us must face Cfcnst ahsolutefy and ca H co y o wn oouriy, 
as his disct^e* did. and ui this meeting we must com- 
plete the act of faith TTu the eternal truth has come in- 
to cv^enct tn time is * paradox— not a puzxk to be 
solved, but sorneth-ng to be accepted in faith. The cen- 
tuncv since the death of Christ have cooirtfcuted increas- 
ingly to doing away wifh Christianity. The vast and 
powerful apparatus of TTirisxendom'' is ft lie; il is 
swallowed up by as own unaccountabiUty and rrrespon 
ssbtlity 

Would any Lutheran have dared to make such 
statements at the historic Geneva gathering? 

DOSTOfr.VSKY, HX). had 2 vision of eternal life 
woo only through self -dental To the mosz attrac- 
tive and tn I he strangest and the most terrifying of his 
hicnrv creation* the same gospel precept can be applied' 
Whoever would save hi* life wtfl lose it. and whoever 
lose* his life hit my sake will find it." 

All the personalties created by the great Russian author 
are ncith-r good nor bad. neither moral nor munoral, 
neither clever nor crass They are only either humble 
or proud For that reason not a single pre-eminent per 
son can be found in all of XX**?oevsky 's novels After 
a i if e long struggle, human beings find out at Us! that 
resurrection is the only answer to their lack of humility. 

The question of the proud and the humbk reaches its 
climax in the legend of the Grand Inquisitor, as told tn 
The Bnxhrr* Kct*amuzov Christ's simple answer to (he 
long and passionate monologue of the cardinal of Seville, 
the head of the Inquisition, is a kiss on his aged, bloodless 
hps Complete silence, understanding everything and 
forgiving ail, is Chnsi s f inal judgment on his persecutor. 

Would any representative of the Orthodox churches 
have dared to address the papal company on the tcm$ 
{♦on of {numphalisni and the collective *«de of the Chris 
turn communion'* 

No -Pascal. Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky clearly 
would not have been good partners in the ecumenical 
dialogue They would have confused, perhaps even 
shocked the advocates of Christian unity. Vet Orthodox. 
Roman Cainoh; and Protectant Christians need to hear 
and remind c«k h other that the unity of the peopk of God 
is a qualitative unity because Christ is in agony for his 
church ind humankind until the coming of the Kinged 
because we all need, our whole lives, to hrcomr Chi 
tianv and because we art all judged net according to the 
goodness id our hearts bu! by the tkgrec of our pnde 
U id the ecumenical team of Pascal. Kierkegaard and 

KL2 



Dostocvtisy who can assist us to keep our cars sharp for 
formal language, pious abstractions and triumphal i$t 
phrases 

The three sons of Roman Catholicism. Ptotestaotasra 
and Orthodoxy had link time for updating their cc 
cksioiogy and littk interest in promoting a sort of sacred 
communal ism Only our new husuniry in Christ is all- 
embracing and touches each of us. 

In Thf Brothers Karama&v the young MarkcJ, the 
brother of Father Zossrmt. exclaims: "Everyone is 
responsible to ali men for all men and for everything. 
Life is paradise, lad we arc all in paradise, but we won't 
see it; if we would, we should have heaven on earth the 
next day.'* S submit that is what church unity is about. 
If only the joint statement had said less about the wide 
range of current collaboration and more on the role of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of 
ChurcK-s as function* of human coenmuoity until the 
Kingd> mi arrives 

A. J. van 6>r Bent. 

Charm and the English 
Language Amendment 

ALONG WITH President Ronald Reagan. I'm con- 
vinced that American influence in (he world has 
been in decline for some time now. But whereas the presi- 
dent attributes that decline chiefly to « weakness in arma- 
ments. I'm more inclined to find its cause in certain defi- 
ciencies in our culture. 

The proposed English Language Amendment is the 
Uses? exhibit in support of my case. Sponsored by Senator 
Walter D Huddlcston (D.. Ky ), the amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution would make English the official 
language of (he United Slates. Among its leading backers 
is s lobbying group called "U.S. English," headed by 
S. I Hay ska wa, « ho recently testified in support of the 
amendment hefocfc die Senate judiciary subcomrtiittoe on 
the Constitution. 

Now Hsyakawa, in addition M being the former and 
very colorful U.S. senator from California, is also one 
of the world's most famous semamicists. Everything he 
has to say 00 the subject of language therefore ought (o 
be listened to with respectful attention. But even 
Kayakawa nods, and 1 fear he fell sound asleep on this 
one. 

I DON T DISAGREE with the contention of Hayakawa 
and company that the United States has been fortunate 
in having sometivng very close to linguistic uniformity 
throughout its history Nor do I disagree that we ovght 
to strive to maintain that uniformity in the future. 
Linguistic divisions are among the most profound and 
disruptive that cari/iffcct any modern society, fltarnodern 
societies seem to have had a somewhat greater tolerance 

tiK curt**** CfcNTtim 
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Jbr them, religious division »** w%al they couldn'l Kin 
ate.) Look « Canada Look at the Walloons and Flemish 
m Belgium Look * the Basques and, to a lesser degree, 
the Cacakxuttt in Spain Look at (he linguistic minorities 
t* France Look at Yugoslav* Aad. above all. Ix* at 
the Soviet Unxn, where repressive centralism is not just 
i matter of Leninist ideology ot czar if! nostalgia; it's a 
matter of balding together an empire of uxrccUble lin- 
guistic diversity whic* might otherwise fly to pieces 

f funhc; agree wish the scorn the proaW a d i ncnt folk 
heap 06 the concept of "btcui&jrajisni." which comes 
very dose to being a contradiction in terms Having a 
culture is not like having a suit of clothes or a pair of 
shrtfi You can*! put on one culture today and another 
tomorrow Hiving a culture is more like having a per- 
sonality Certain kinds of ichuophrerua ax**, you can't 
have two of them at a time, you can't take off one and 
put another on as you shift from one activity or social 
scning to another in the course of the day 

(I concede that, although the concept of bicuhuraiism 
borders on logical absurdity, she 'mention behind tt is 
often admirable Proponent* want lo ease the transition 
frur,i another language to English, to spare the newcomer 
i he public shame that has often been associated with the 
language of the immigrant, to preserve the new Ameri- 
can* capacity to relate to die culture of his foreign 
forebears, etc Alt this is fine And to accomplish theve 
goaU. btlinguahsm a thing quite different from b»cu! 
turahsm, though sometimes confused with if— may or 
may not be an effective tool, depending on how and with 
whom tt t% used AH the same, biculturaiism it the pet 
pfOjecf of anthropological ignoramuses ) 

Having granted this much to Kayakawa and hi* friend*, 
I nonetheless continue l- heiievc thai an English Language 
Amendment would be i itremeiy unwise, both in kt*elf 
end as a sign of even greater foJlies standing behind it. 
J won't press the objection fh*t the United Slates hardiy 
seems to he at the "imui juncture"' where Senator Hud- 
d lesion imagine* we stand »here "we can either con- 
tinue down the came path we have walked for the past 
200 years. using the melting pot philosophy *<» *orS* * 
strong and united nation, or we can uke the new path 
thai leads in the direction of another Tower of Babel " 
So: will I strc*s thai ihc movement for the amcivdmeni 
is surrounded by a suspicious odor of ami Hispanic prej- 
udice Mv rc4j oJyjcj&on is thai Abe aflKrti merit a ssumes 
l|ut^om£vlsii2P. BiiLaflr#tLi<2? tojbe^waxoljpccasi 
inj a language o r a £ uiiurc It assume sjha Lib? JT^^el 
of *J!??J££ j^r^ry mmk tt grhariefflj jk irnoog tfrf _ 
Scions, not Paul amon^ ihc genO]e*_ 

THERE IS an obscure cvsay by Matthew Arnold writ- 
sen tn the iKTtK, titled The U ompahUea." v. rich 
might profitably be cnnsi. <lf ed m this contest Aroo.d con- 
trasts the attachment Alsatian Germans fee! for France 
%vjth the hostility Irish Catholics feel for England Why 
the success of France'' Why the failure of England? Ar- 
nold's ani*rr is that the ct 'i/alina if France has suf 
fitters! tweeines* *nd light io nuke it attractive in out 

S*ptmb*r |J IV, tV(M 



aiders, the civilisation ot England, by contrast, is too 
narrow, rigid and onloveiy to charm any but the English 
themselves The Irish, for all their shortcomings, have 
too match soul to bt taken in Arnold held out the hope 
that if Eng^sh civilization reformed itself, if it managed 
to get a healthy inhesion of ""culture" (in Arnold's special 
sense of that word), the Irish might give up their demand 
for home rule and come to live is fruitful harmony with 
ihar bom agarn English brothers sad srrtcrs This hope, 
at the sequel demonstrated. wa>i a vaiu one. 

AmoM'f analysis, I suggest, might be appUcd, mutatis 
mutandis, to the United States today. We stand to the 
Third World, especially to Latin America, in somewhat 
the same reiaaon England stood to Ireland a certury ago 
Lc^dfoejopod countries jon't love us: rifly^ ™ f 
obvious mem and gogj Isuatkn* tto exhibit a per 
vytw contempt for our paternaj s^jriruxk hbAjr un- 
natural pasttof go their l^pgn*fro* way* Eventual- 
iy rfffl m - thryMLi^alV^iaasnsi; it is linkable that 
t hey sj y^it d ap t gut i n the meantime we have th e obliga- 
ti on, to use ample force and a certain ajn^ff J^fayd 
tojprotcct them from their notoriously seifHtestructive 

I won't go so far as to say thai an absence of Arnold's 
"culture" is our critical deficiency, chough it certainly 
wouldn't hurt if we had a little more of u. But if the TTurd 
World, especially Latin America, doesn't admire us as 
much as we'd like, or e*es as much a* our interests as 
a great power dictate that they ought to, then perhaps 
there is something not fully admirable about our civiliza 
(ton at the moment If we don't attract, maybe we're not 
attractive While war. preparations for war, and veiled 
and open threats of war may be continuations of politics 
by other means, the possession of a charismatic civtliza 
tion cat. be an equally effective instrument m achieving 
policy gosh To further our Third World policies— even 
more, to render ourselves capable of finding and choos- 
ing wise Th:rd World policies- an examination of our 
cultural conscience is at least as much in order as an in- 
crease in defense spending 

Wruch brings us back to the English Language Amend- 
ment Ifjfjgjnfin fylmw pra"»«^ *Hp nuflfirtivm tt 

clearly had once upon a tim e, nnirmvrt will he more 
tha n eager io master English , They wont have Jo 
^ivjeaj oft kkkiny arte ] S ^rcafQ^g, On the other hand. 
tlLhal iTu^netism has been »\\ tf* Fetich t^my 
. t rnciicutients In the world wofV Yhcjp Quiir thrronirary, 
they will hurt . F^f give tfv* si gnal thai Wtlsit. lost 
age only our cultural attfj livqys* Kt1 very ssoli u> 
conquer th royjgh IT'' 3 ^^ 

jjjs^ 1 tit^ifrf f*q r^+A*** tui this aftrrry'— 
e specially with Lat irsJjnfrifin unaugranti t n mind --to 
tu lke EnaUh prtv*il bv compulsi on. ooLJlU^ctm 
^'Ifjjyefaw* « » ttme'svhen we have, ui W ashing toe 
tn administration whieh believes that it can _makc 
A merican political valuc ajagvailhy ciKufisiUigJJ. not at 
iiaslioii. in Latin Arr>eric a. The United States. 1 iuu 
is, losi ng faith m lu Lflavn rharm 

David R Cnriln, jr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



Henry kane 

>aa?« s w 1*0 

ROA AnifOM 9Q) 



June 13, 1984 



ttor. err in G. Jiatch, tfiainrun 
Senate Judiciary Subcarouttee 

on the Constitution 
(united States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



ifc: Proposed Constitutional amanAnent/statute to make E*\glish the 
official language of the Lnitod States 

Ctvir Senator Hatch and Members of the Subcctauittae: 

The undersigned supports the principle of a statute or Constitutional arasn&rent 
making English the official language of the United States. 

If a Ojn«t ituti(3naJ amcrttatint is deemed inappropriate , then I respectfully 
urge; 

IU comprehensive acfcnb^nt or repeal of federal statutes requiring or 
encouraging bilingual ism 

{?) tTiactmpnt of a statute making £*iglish the official language of the 
tinted States 



O) enactment of statutes encouraging and funding efforts of immigrants, 
legal and otherwise, to obtain a working or fluent reading and 
speaking knowledge of Diglish and familiarity with American law and 
customs, and 

(4 } enactment of statutes irwiking a working reading and speaking knowledge 
of £hqli*ih a condition of federal employment and federal ly-funded 
project employment. 

I request that, the fol n*?ing enclosures be made part of the hearing record 
on the proposal for a Constitutional aroerxtent to make English the official 
language of the Lhited States: 

(1) My ixx:. 5, 198 3 letter to The Qregonian , Portland, Oregon, acconponying 
a proposed (and rejected) article on the bilingual isn issue 

(2) My f>.v. 1 1983 article in The Hjllsboro Argus , Hillsboro, Oregon, 
titled "lii.^uw here should loarn English language" 

O) IW. 20, 198? Hillsboro Arg us article by .lose E, Solano in response 
to item 12) titled w Rispanics said eager to learn Diglish," and 

(4) My r^c. 29, 1984 letter to John Tyner, III, a Beaverton attorney and an 
active member of a tolice-Hispenie ablations Cfcxinitfcee, 

J There is rriL-h evidence that many Hispanic leaders reject tne traditional 

oom-ej* that immigrants can keep their native language and culture, but must 
master i ^rsrkinq reading and speaking knowledge of Owlish and become 
f .wuliai with American law and custom. 

• Tftg Q regon ian recently published an article that said in part that "Anglo** 

or non-Hisr*inic high school students in Florida must learn Spanish if they 
winh to *k> fcwsiness with the Hispanic oojmwity after graduation. In other 
words; %fe won't loom aigl ish but you must learn Spanish,*' 

That attitude, unless changed or stemmed, will create grave problems in 
what is now the Lnitod States, e.g., parts of the United States will, in 
effect, become another nation. 
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it la nwiuct fully fH^xfUttAjd that Cfangrcsi; should take aaap effect iv*? action 
bvforu bwra™ tuu futi^u; i^akuxj t*u languages, to the detriment of 

I request that I be placed on tlx* mailing list to toooive notice of future 
SUboaaaittise hearings on the issue. 



Sincerely, 




f 

cc: Hnn« Milter D. Kuddleston 



Henry Kane, 
Attorney at Law, 
Beaverton, OB. December 5, 1983. 

Fori'm Eimtw. * 
The Oregtmian. 
Portland, OR 

Dear Sir: The encloseu article is prompted by long interest in the two official lan- 
guage problem, starting with my experience as a child in French-speaking Montreal, 
Canada. , . , 

The last time I was in Montreal (to give a speech) the animosity caused in large 
part by the two official language requirement, war high 

77u- Oregtmtan anr* other articles I have read indicate that Hispanic leaders seek 
to make Spanish an official language. Demands that the police learn Spanish state 
in effect that Hispanics have the right to retain Spanish as their role language, 
compel police to learn Spanish, but that Hispanics have no duty to learn Fnghsh. 

The consequence would be the equivalent of the Canadian two-language problem. 

To my knowledge, Hispanics are the first immigrant group to evidence such an 
attitude. It is fortunate that Germans, our largest immigrant group, did not so 
insist* 

The Dec 4. 1988 (Ha-Enders article states that "the language barrier exists 
throughout Oregon 9 justice system." 

True But to a large extent the Hispanics, especially the illegal aliens, created the 
language barrier by not learning English. Certainly the Oregon legal system should 
not be blamed. . . . . . 

We have hundreds of thousands of American servicemen, their families and busi- 
nessmen in West Germany. To my knowledge the U S. has not insisted that German 
police learn American English. 

J am sending s copy of this letter and enclosure to Alan Oca. Perhaps r subse- 
quent article will reflect that I am in error. I would be most happy to be found to be 

in error _^ , 

And perhaps judges will ask a Spanish-speaking suspect: What efforts have you 

made to learn the language, law and customs of the United States? ' 

A prisoner who says "nothing" is entitled to little, if any, sympathy because he 

cannot understand English. 

Sincerely, xr 

Henry Kane, 
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l»i"in HilUhuru UK Argu*. Uv 13. !9s;<| 

Hispanics Hkkk Sikjujj LtAKN Engush LANUUAt.E 
(By Henry Kane) 

uhcliir^am^rT? 1 Hl W -P° lice problem newspaper articles I have read im- 
piuitly assume that fi, S pamcs h*vt no duty to ieam the language, laws and cus- 
rL:V hv cou " fr >' ! n " hich ihey r^ide (legally or otherwiseTtt Un£* ! StatS 

anK Z h af, f f J t,{udt * that on5 > the P 0 "* have any duty-to learn the lavage 
and customs .if Hispanic immigrant*. ^ ^ 

mJ^f^T ar? ba,i ^" blk ' £° licv " nd art " ^ntrary to the aspirations and achieve- 
ment* of earlier generations of immigrant* 

American history bookr commonly contain photographs of nineteenth-eenturv im 
migrant* studying English and American h^orvVLahfy for tf S S3 

a . , , surprised " the - v c,d not exist m large numbers 

iearr FnJliTh ^ A °^ er Courses to «* ucate Hispanic immigrants to 

Star, hnghsh and American laws and customs, Nor have I read that HisDanic lead- 

nvY-i?? f'° nt > t on Hi«Panics to become flourishing cS^TorSm 

by first learning to reaa. write and speak English. ^ 

1 ^ift* 8 1 hav T rvad over the ye 8 " a° not quote any Hispanic leader as stat 
m jhat Hispanic* have the same duty as earlier immigrante-to Sr the "an 
guage, law and customs of their new country. I would be hippy to be coveted 
ar I ZZ\J U , £ ^P-n^frt. accurately or otherwise^ view toSHtopaniw 
are ...ntitled to benefits of American residence and citizenship without any MeZ 
lion to learn the language culture of their adopted land My ° &llga 

,,nlr U t« /"'^PJ*^* * "j*™"*. b«t nothing is said of the attempt, if any, of a pris- 
that »k , i K ?" i,sh c to T r Pf 0 ^ hls L ri « hts This attitude results in demands 
pence " e ' arn Panl 8nd P the blame on iaciients exclusively on the 

JUS. and should'bVrejeT^. 10 ***** indlvlduali * and - a community in the 

U^£d>S~\?!F 0t im , m |K rant 2T5 co « ni7ed that thp -v ha ° to learn our language, 
aw anj culture if they and their children were to prosper. Despite illiteracy orHm- 

^£S^ t 7h^T.!| 0n • to a '■•^™ tent they dif and the UnitedTtetS. he 
immigrant*, and their children are the better for the achievement 

mere are tew. it any nations the size and population of the United States with 
one affinal language understood by the vast majority of the inhabitants cJntSrt 
the numerous anguages of the Soviet » Inion and India. snnaoitanis. L-ontrast 

uliSL'Sv." la " Ku . a Kr" Eng!ish r unites alld strengthens our nation of diverse pop- 
ulation oneins English is a vast benefit we take for granted. 

We ,hould not abandon the benefits of one ofn.-iaF language by recosminne Soan- 

R^ftfftifS * n i~ 0th ? , 0fF!Ciais mUSt = as'a^re^uireS. 

C^Xt Sp T , f an 0,Tlc ' a ' , language would be divisive am? harmful. 
( anada has two official languages-English for the majority and French for the m 
nonty Insistence on French as an official language has proved dJSSl by eettSi 
i anadian against Canadian and threatens to dismember Canada. " ™ 

1 , m ™* 1 , ' w 'j < dtvisiveness and social friction caused by two official iamruaizes 
r m, arable m Miami The large Cuban refugee community turned thl Sffl 
Little Havana, complete with businesses conducted in Spanish 

Kightly or wrongly, many Miami residents consider themselves a threatened mi- 
nority in their own, now partly Spanish-speaking city. News accounts Tndicate The 
ma > oral ei ^t!on pitted the black community against the "Cuban" 

Ju\!^7Ti d,v,nivM,w ?? 1 f language as a child in Montreal. Canada, and as an 

Fnil wh « m 1 i ^ n ^r M ^ SP P, ken t0 ° n! - V in F "' nch Ui - wiil * ^dressed in 
sp^ak French ' dentif ' t ' ti hlmst ' lf a " Amenfan or other visitor who does not 

Unguage differences in Quebec Province pit one Canadian against another on the 
ZwTtTVV™*"?** P^nce. The divisiveness has been carried to the «! 
treme that Knghshsp,.ak.ng businesses have departed Quebec. It is difficult to con- 

bu neTmTn Z h^f Pr ? Ch m ° St ° f C ^ da a » d Nor th America do 

ouMnes-. in hnglish. the international language 

nan c\"h, t Mr d ,r ^l!*"*'™ the ? r «*T ili »P*™ community are harmful to His- 
pam hildren who must hve and seek work in an English-speaking nation "bT 
il K X, i , w - uc ; u, °" -^^•ation m Spanish -is encouraged for example. Grade school 
age children taugbi in their early years in Spanish may be handicapped ,n co^tinu- 
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ing their education in Knglmh. and employers understandably ■ prefer an i employe* 
who speaks English fluently to one with an inadequate knowledge of the English 

^The^Hwpamc attitudes, if earned to their logical conclusion, could split the 
United States into official language enclaves where a native-born American would 
consider himself a stranger in his own country. To a degree that already is occur- 
ring in Miami and parts of Iajx Angeles 

immigrants are free to speak their native language among themselves and to edu- 
cate their children in the language and culture of the "Old Country after regular 
school Many immigrants arquire American language ana culture, yet retain their 
heritage and contribute to the cultural wealth and diversity of the nation. 

Any claim that the police must learn Spanish because Hispanics cannot learn 
English is insulting to Hispanics and is unwarranted Any such claim is contradict- 
ed bv the untold thousands of immigrant Hispanics who do learn English and 
achieve economic, educational, political and other success. What other immigrant* 
have done. Hispanics have done and should do equally well 

The difference between immigrants who master English after entering the U.&. 
and those who do not appears to be commitment Some set out immediately to learn 
the language and culture They know that is expected ot them and is necessary >t 
thev are to succeed economically. , 

Other immigrants of equal ability and education are content to do little or noth- 
ing Perhaps they have been misled by the attitude that the police must learn Span- 
ish, hut they do not have to learn English. 

That attitude is improper, harmful, and should be rejected, 
am -ranis who deliberately refuse to learn English when tney can do so may 
complain that the police do not understand them. They also may complain that they 
do not understand the Miranda warnings read to them 

in such instance* the lault is not with the conscientious police officer The fault 
lies with the immigrant who deliberately ignored his obligation to the U.b. by re- 

' n Tellching n< S"-e to speak Spanish and recruiting Spanish-speaking officers may 
L-ssen. but will not solve the problem The solution is with the Hispanics. them- 

^tepanie complaints will be reduced if the Hispanic community and its members 
commit themselves to mastering American language, law and customs for them- 
selves, their children, and even the illegal aliens among them 

I- rum HillsN.ro OK Argus, ifc-c 

Hi.sfANU-s Said Ea<;kk To Lkarn Enoi.ish 
iFditok s s t txv. The following article was written by Jose E Solano, Centre Cul- 
tural public relations director and Washington County Migrant Education Coordma- 

l °Mr Henry Kane, in h.s published opinion Hiiilsboro Argus, WWW or > Hispan- 
ics and the English language, affords us an opportunity to address the unfortunately 
common ignorance and misconceptions held on this subject We are impressed nev- 
erthei.-ss hv the openness he expresses when he states. "J would be happy to b* cor- 
rectexl " Well, where shall we start? 

Mr Kane savs he has not read that "Hispanic leaders place priority on P«*P««ng 
Hispanics ' to learn first how to read write, and speak English. I don t know wha 
he's been reading or not read<n« but as an Hispanic educator in touch with a great 
many Hi^ann leaders. I can say that we place the highest priority on learning 

^MigtanY education and bilingual education programs make English language de- 
velopment their top priority Literally hundreds of Hispanic adults try to enter the 
migrant education program in our country just to learn English and we can t accept 
th. rn bmuise we serve onlv school-age children With their meager migrant worker 
l "es tL .an t attorn the one or two English as a second language .RSL> course 
available ;n Washington County colleges .Remember, the national poverty iim is 
double their average annual income, if ESI. classes were readily available they 
would lie flooded, as are our summer secondary school classes for teenagers. 

There ts more to In- said, but this should suffice to refute Mr Katie s contention 
that Hispanics don't want to learn English. 
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it J",' '""'man error mta Compare Europenu immigrants with Hispamcs in the 
US U-U n.nu.mU.r t hut it was tht> Anglo population that emigrated west into 
Mexican territory It wa* the Anglos that refused to adapt to the Ian ™ law 
""p^i™. ° f M T CO 88 M / *»• w * h » Mexicans to do in present uf^ ' 0 

s,*S Pin m£ the P A ti« * thP i^S? W »f the freein « Bf sla ^. which Mexico in- 
Hjsieo on. ?>o the Anglos conquered the Mexican territories and imoosed th P Analn 
language, customs, and law which included the acceptance o ? £ JSTSd 2p ™l 
ai expropriation of Mexican and Indian land. SUvery and gener " 

,4 j*,'"'" 1 1 *^ edu t cation f nd d ** nt wages and buffered by rampant racism thev 
tt S °"l y thm ^ ,h t y rou L d -^^ch was to try and maintain thffow™ SSmuS 
and , c«lLtom? rr,< *' ** " eCUI * to liv * in wit * theirTJSe 

It is an error to imagine that when the Europeans arrived they quickly assimilat- 
ed Englmh language and customs. Having lived in New York for over JKWeSl it 
greasy to observe that very f,w of the first generation eiMeinedluS^al 

* >Jv, [r' 1 *'* 3 , ?^°nian reports of Swiss immigrants that never learned Enelish 
n Washington County But in the second and third generation it is the 'ToS" 

* ^ bUt th * «■ Europe is thouSndfof 

Proximity to Mexico and the rest of Latin America allows Hispanic* to retain and 
appreciate their language and customs, and indeed, recognize its enormouT 
tone* We see that in Europe, because of the short disSS tetweer SStaTK 
quite common to apeak two. three, or more languages countries, it is 

With superficial reasoning, Mr. Kane imagines that having more than one lan- 
guage m a nation is a cause of "ill-will, divisivensess, and so?iS friction " Can-fed 
torther that reasonmg can conclude that having more than^ne E>n one cut 
tare, one race, or one po litical party also causes ^'divisiveness and sochVl friSSn" - 
hence we should not allow these either. He could find endr^xamE from 
throughou history to support such a view Yet we see that SwSriand F£ rJodel 
o nationa harmony and German. French. Italian, and RomaS are recognS 
pactional languages In Ireland only English is spoken and it is to^nTy^S 

r,.J?v. suv ? 1 that m Q uebec thp y "Pit one Canadian against another on the ir- 

it h££ Wwh- , Mf^r^"^^ 't 8 " 1 that isn<t On the contrary, 

ix exactly what Mr Kane espouses: "Language preference," Bilingualism tolerates 

totes SESui?! W ° ° r f °^ lan ^ a .^ Speaking more than one iLguage 
totes communication and understanding between cultures. It reduces tensions and 

pltT Kri?n?o"nlSS ^VT" P *° p,e art> . P re J udi <*. greed, and of course, stu- 
ft si n t fhl difTi rt nce 1 of language, religion, etc. as causes of social disorders 
and TegoVsm ^P** 08 * 8 P rovided to fundamental selfishness 

We delude ourselves if we think sameness enhances peace and harmonv There 

makes a nation more dynamic, creative, versatile, stronger, and more democratic 
Mr Kane also .s thoroughly misinformed about bilingual education i SSnwS 
education has listed for thousands of years and most often in the finest schoolsft 

WvTimlre abff Tl ' pro * ra ,T In the US " chiW ™ of limTtadTngHsh prei- 
■ t y f L . to learn math ' WW. ^iai studies, etc. while takins inten- 

aZ£X 1 "P angU ^ C ° Ur8eS - If they are ^ ven instruction only in EngS they are 

Children of European immigrants had horrendous problems in this resneet and 
the dmpmi i n, e» were staggering We have, to a s^nificant extant 

sszBt^stf^ schoo!s today We dont have ^ tsajasa 

th?y i 3w ( TiroTnTfhe h ^^ r!i TH 1""^ S £ h °° is f ere tho6 - ^ the fiermans in 
I", ^ a *t«t around the IHaMg The Annsh in Pennsylvania still have German/Ene- 
hsh bilingual education W, also have public French. Russian. Yidd4!cKe a! 
banian, and many other bilingual programs. Why. we even have a public efeSnta- 
ry school , n ( lackamas County teaching Spanish in ail gredes and iSSecto to enUrt 
y Anglo students! Anglo parents are clamoring to get their kids into these c\£*Fi 
think mixrt parents would do the same in Washington County if gUnThe oXn 
Wouldn t you Mr Kane- And it costs no more than what we have now ? 
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\a*\ s consider ymit iiit!'i« uii v »ith having the police learn Spanish I believe wp 
have to deal with reahtie* nnigmiiheaiiy An it is. great numbers of Hispanic* do not 
have a real opportunity to learn Kngiish 

If thev had the opportunity to learn English it would take a long time before they 
did Manv are coming from Mexico or from those sanctuaries we mentioned, the 
"Harriott'' where thev were forced to take shelter. They will keep on coming as long 
as you and the V S farmers need them to feed our nation, or as others seek a cheap 
labor market They will h*' driving cars, having accidents, needing directions. Some 
mav commit crimes, other will he falsely accused or crime victims. 

there will be family feuds and -in short -have all the problems of anyone or 
group It is therefore in the best interest of our community that police officers be 
able to communicate with them 

Often times police officers are investigating a crime or other dangerous problem 
and are unable to communicate with key witnesses. In these circumstances they are 
verv glad to find someone that can translate. 

We cannot ignore these realities and the need to responsibly address them. What 
a great advantage it would he if the police could speak the language themselves. We 
must realise that we are speaking of an Hispanic community of many thousands of 
persons in Wilmington ( v ountv. And thev are paying taxes and purchasing also. 

As a taxpas. r, I think it is a very small price to pay for police officers to take 
courses that would provide them valuable job-related skills. I applaud the police de- 
partment* making strikes in this direction. 

Still better would be to employ more Hispanic police officers who, in addition to 
having Spanish language fluency, would be sensitive to the cultural differences. 
This would also help balance the extrem* \y low proportion of ethnic minority police 
officers in Washington County. I realize *hey are conscientiously working in this di- 
rection also . 

We should not react emotionally and ethnocentrically to terms such as bilingual- 
ism" and "foreign" language instruction We must never confound Americanism 
with Anglicism That would he most unAmerican. Academically, we cannot speak of 
an American culture" because our greatness consist* of our multiplicity of cultures 
with the freedom and respect wo afford them all r 

I believe Mr Kane, that vou and others can become exponerts of hilinguiilism 
and cultural pluralism if given the correct information and explanations I would be 
happy to cordially pursue this dialogue with you. I can be reached through the Cen- 
tral Cultural of Washington County 



;Krom H j Unburn^ JK« Argu*. 22. 1H*M] 

Cm nty'* Hispanic Woks Law to Numbkks Hkhk 

iKmv K's nutk The following article was written by F2dith Normsky. WSA S.E. 
Baseline. Hdiboro, who notes she is a relatively new resident of this area.) 

I haw been reading more and more recently about the allegedly growing problem 
of Spanish speaking people who do not also speak English The 1 2 / 1 4 / issue of the 
Argus carried an rt'icle by H Kane which I think pointed to the heart of the prob- 
lem that is tb sue of the Spanish-speaking immigrant group. 

The si/e of trv ^roup. along with the fact it is diverse in terms of national origin 
and language culture, are major factors Because there are so many of them are 
naturally more visibU I would he inclined to think the latter is at least a partial 
reason for the ^ippe;» iu'e of not learning fast enough or being motivated enough to 
ItMtn. a* hn* *>een su^ested 

FOR SI IKK, ALL of us have met many Span ish-f peaking people who speak hng 
lish quite well and generally have beeomr assimilated. 

The large number of other people who speak their mother tongue also makes it 
less pressing 'for new immigrants) to learn a new language. This is an important 
difference from other ,ch -mailer immigrant groups who were cast into the m*in- 
stream -»f A;:>eric;;:: with few others speaking their language, these groups 
lea. -ned earhei UnViiH' .if necessity 

S<vcs*tt«. wiis ii'it the only factor, of course There were many others For exam- 
pit manv' of the earlier groups came from more sophisticated urban centers and 
had differing degrees of exposure to media and educational resources, whereas this 
population derives largely from rural settings and has had little if any exposure to 
either 
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ONCE IN THE stut*«, the earlier groups had the advantage of smaller classes and 
more of the teachers attention, which is not possible in today's crowded schools 

h *Y e wondered about the effect of climate on the problem, as most of this group 
came from warn ciima'es where the pace of life is, of necessity, much slower 

There probably are other factors to consider in meeting the needs of the commu- 
ni r?. m **y«W to find solutions to problems as they arise. So, it appears that we may 
need to become to some extent bilingual even while we ponder the problem That 
certainly can do no ha d may improve communications between the two larg- 
est groups in many con ties. 

knows? It mighv be fund to learn a new language and about another 
culture now substantially i part of the American scene. 

i' Henry Kane, 

Attorney at Law, 
Beauerton, OH December 29, !$8J. 

John Tynkr, Esq., 
heatvrton, OR. 

Dear John: This is a folbw-up on the Hispanic language problem 

First, I have reviewed the Dec. 22, 1983 Jose E. Solano response to my letter and 
amhappy to learn "that we place the highest priority on learning English well M 

becond, would you please inform me of the number of classes of ail kinds avail- 
able to Hispanics to learn English or to improve their mastery of English in Wash- 
ington county in particular and the Portland metropolitan area in general 

What I am hoping to learn, for example, is that the local school districts, local 
churches local community organizations, and not least, the Hispanic community, 
are operating English as a second language or equivalent classes for adults, I am 
hoping that you will inform me that there are state and/or federal gnu ts available 
tor such instruction and that maximum effort has been made to obtain and make 
maximum use of such grants. « 

Perhaps you will summarize the volunteer efforts of the Hispanic community to 
aid members to learn, improve or master English, e.g., the names of persons such as 
Mr. Solano members of your committee, and Hector Godoy, where and when they 
teach, and the number of their students. 

In short, what is the Hispanic community of Washington county doing to imple- 
^ e Potion "that we place the highest priority on learning English well "? 

This outsider respectfully suggests that the answers to the above questions be 
summarized for public dissemination. 

I can think of few actions that would aid community acceptance of the Hispanic 
community than, an authoritative summary of efforts made to aid Hispanics to 
master English, and community realization that the Hispanic community, in fact is 
making a maximum effort in this important area. For all I know, for example, the 
community and /or various organizations distributes videocassette tapes of ESL les- 
sons, and is asking Oregon Public Television to run ESL classes. 

And for all I know the Hispanic community has recruited non -Spanish-speaking 
volunteers to speak to Hispamcs on U.S. culture, customs and laws, etc. If there are 
such classes, 1 11 volunteer to lecture. However, I stopped at one year of high school 
bpanish and have forgotten 99% of what I learned some 41 years ago. 

There are a number of passages in Mr. Solano's letter that cause me concern from 
tftestandpomt of encouraging His panics to master English 

The second column indicates there are but one or two ESL couises in colleges in 
Washington county colleges and that many would-be jtudents cannot afford the tui- 

"Thiilactor raises the nuestion of whether state/federal grants are available, and 
i! not, what, if anything, can be done to obtain such grants in future state/federal 
budgets. 

Assuming argendo that there are no federal funds for ESL instruction for R' -pan- 
ics, perhaps the Reagan administration can be encouraged to M woo" the Hispanic 
vote bv asking Congress for such funds. I suspect that the Democratic party ores* 
dentiai hopefuls would be inclined to encourage the concept or principle The time 
to asx is before primary and general elections, 

And if funds are unavailable, what can the community at large, not merely the 
Hispanic community, do in the way of volunteer teachers meeting in schools at 
night and/or churches or community facilities during the day? 

And does the Hispanic community have a list of Spanish-speaking volunteers 
given to the sheriff and vurious police departments who have volunteered to aid law 
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enforcement authorities, eg , by riding as a volunteer in police cars and being on 
call" or short notice 9 

There are a number of matter* with which I could take isuue in Mr. Solano s 
letter, but they are irrelevant to my purpose of encouraging the maximum amount 
of ESU etc. instruction to aid all members of the Hispanic community. 

The Solano letter can be interpreted to stand for the proposition that Erst genera- 
tion His panics should not be expected to learn English because other immigrants 
have not done so. _ 

i accept as correct that many first generation immigrants l*ave not learned Eng- 
lish, but the distinction between them and Hispanics is that earlier immigrants 
were not demanding that law enforcement authorities learn the immigrant's native 
language. Again, I stand to and would be happy to be corrected. 

The Dec. 27, 1983 HilUboro Argus article on the issue said at the bottom of the 
first column: "Both Caucasian and Hispanic members * * *. 

Subject to correction, I respectfully S'Amit that if the term "Caucasian" is used, 
almost all, if not all, Hispanics should be identified as "Caucasian." I have a great- 
grandson, Ernesto Morales, Jr., who will be five this 12/31/88, whose mother is my 
Caucasian granddaughter and whose father is the son of Mexican immigrants fwho 
do not speak English, I am told). "Little Ernie as we call him, fa "Caucasian" in ap- 
pearance and fact. 

If members of your committee must be differentiated, I respectfully suggest use of 
"Hispanic" and "non-Hispanic. "Caucasian," it is submitted, is less than accu/ate. 
My understanding is that many Hispanics are a mixutre of various groups, e.g., 
Spaniards and Indians, while others such as residents of the Argentine and mi- 
grants from Spain and citizens cf Mexico, for example, who have not inter-married, 
consider themselves "Caucasians." 

During our recent telephone conversation you mentioned a certain book. It may 
be appropriate to obtain maximum distribution of that book. 

One of my post-WW II college instructors was an Army WAC who learned Japa- 
nese in part by watching Japanese films week after week. She said they all had the 
same theme of a family in which the husband goes wrong, the wife carries on and 
by her efforts her erring husband reforms. 

It appears to me that one method of learning English is to combine instruction 
with television-watching. 

Somewhere 1 read of a Russian immigrant girl who came to the U.S. at the age of 
13 and learned English by watching American TV for two months. She later mar- 
ried a lawyer who won a lawsuit compelling the University of California at Davies 
to admit her to its medical school on her merits after she rejected "affirmative 
action" as a minority. 

I have nothing against bi-cuiturism in its proper sphere. As a child I was influ- 
enced by a culture that assumed one who did not speak French was uneducated. My 
late mother spoke beautiful French learned in Canada after she and her family 
moved from London to Montreal. I studied French in high school, and some years 
ago, at PSU at night. 

Mr. Solano's letter concludes: 

"We should not react emotionally and ethnocentrically to terms such as 'bilin- 
guaiuam' and foreign' language instruction. We must never confound Americanism 
with Anglicism. Thai would be most unAmerican. Academically, we cannot speak of 
an 'American culture* because our greatness consists of our multiplicity of cultures 
with the freedom and respect we afford them all. 

"I believe Mr. Kane that you and others can become exponents of bilingualisxn 
and cultural pluralism if given the^orrect information and explanations. * * *" 

I cannot speak for others, of course, but I do not believe I react emotionally to 
hi lingua lis m and foreign language instruction when those terms are used in their 
proper contexts. Emotionally or otherwise, I oppose official recognition of and ex- 
penditures for a foreign language to benefit, among others, foreign language speak- 
ing residents, legal and otherwise, who have not made the maximum effort to 
master the official language of the nation in which they reside by birth, choice, mi- 
gration, etc., and expect the U.S. to accommodate to them, and not otherwise. 

Mr, Solano and I disagree on what is an "American culture," although we agree 
that it is diverse with many roots and offshoots. 

American culture, for example, is rooted in political and other pluralism repre- 
sented by elections in which anyone such as ex-Rep. Anderson can compete by funn- 
ing a political party. Elections are the "norm" in the U.S. Can it be said that free 
elections of the American variety are the "norm" in Mexico, Central America, 
South America and Spain? 
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Foreign visitors to ihv U.S. recognize "American culture" and citizens of various 
nations, including Russia, attempt to emulate some of the material aspects of our 
culture, e.g., wearing of "jeans." 

American culture, it is submitted, is closer to the culture of the nations of north- 
em Europe such as England, than it is to the culture of Mexico, Spain and Spanish 
America. 

American culture includes democracy— the right of self-government— derived in 
part from England. 

Query: where in a history of Mexico, Central American or South America will I 
find an equivalent tradition of self-government starting with the firm settlers? 

Query: where in such a history will I find references to the equivalent in the 
United States of the expectation that public officials shall be honest, shall *ot 
accept graft/bribes, and if they break the law, are held to account for their trans- 
gressions? 

As a generality, Mexico, Brazil and Central and South America were settled about 
one century earlier than the first English, Dutch and Swedish colonies of North 
America For various reasons what is now the United States prospered, while much 
of Hispanic America has net developed/prospered to the same extent. 

One reason, it is submitted, was and is the difference between the "American" 
culture and the Hispanic culture. The two cultures differ, and the dominant one in 
the United States is the "American" culture that spread from the original 13 colo- 
nies/states on the Atlantic Coast. 

It is respectfully submitted that Hispanics will prosper materially and culturally 
to the extent that they accept the best of "American" culture, e.g., initiative and 
thirst for education, voiunteerism, and they can do so without abandoning their His- 
panic culture. It is not "eitheror." 

Assuming there is continuing public discussion on the issue, it is submitted that 
discussion without ad horninern and other personal references is most effective. 

Mr. Solano's letter does not indicete to me that the Hispanic community of Wash- 
ington county is conducting/encouraging an all-out, maximum effort to enable anv 
member of the Hispanic community who wishes to master English to do so. Instead, 
the letter refers to lack of funds, etc. 

Were such an allout program undertaken there would be little need to spend tax 
money to teach law enforcement officers to speak Spanish. 

And I have no objection to use of tax monies \o instruct Hispanics in English and 
would publicly support such expenditures. But I do object to use of tax funds to in- 
struct law enforcement authorities to speak Spani&n because of the premise that 
Americans must learn to speak Spanish because Hispanics cannot or will not 
master English. 

And if there is "emergency," who created the "emergency?" Certainly not the 
people of Washington County! 

Please feel free to distribute copies of this letter to anyone you desire, including 
but not limited to Mr. Solano. 
Sincerely, 

Henry Kane 
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